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CHAPTER ONE 


THE LEGEND 


R 


r 

aris very easily gets bored with itself: hence it welcomes a new 
sensation —any sensation. 

Not that the small audience gathered in the Mu see Guimet, in 
Paris, one evening in March, 1905, had any outstanding expecta¬ 
tions. True, they had been invited to witness a novelty, a demon¬ 
stration of Eastern dances—the museum was devoted to Oriental 
arts—and were gratified to note that they were in notable company, 
including two ambassadors. They entered, chattering gaily: but 
they were soon subdued. 

The hall was filled with a penetrating perfume; the dim lamps 
suggested a shrine. The platform was dominated by effigies of 
Buddha and Siva: weird music of pipe and strings sounded in 
hypnotic monotony. 

An elderly professor began to speak, explaining something of the 
character of the dances they were to witness—most of them rhythmic 
interpretations of ancient legends, some religious in origin. They 
would be given in their traditional manner, unusual though this 
might be to European eyes and ears. 

'Hie curiosity of the audience thus aroused, the scents, music and 

atmosphere were given a few moments to intensify the suggestion 

ol drama. I hen a curtain rose, to reveal a huddled mass of draperies 

before the giant Buddha: suddenly it began to stir, in a slow, 

writhing movement. The impression was that of a serpent awaken¬ 
ing from sleep. 

♦ In the audience was a very experienced journalist, Mr. H. 
Ashton-Wolfe, no stranger to sensation. Years later he wrote: 1 "To 
my astonishment I saw the form of a beautiful woman materialize 
behind shimmering gauze of gold and silver. Softly, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly, with infinite grace she began to dance. 

° n n the enveloping veils were torn away, rising like 

° r flUttCnng 1 re,uctantl y to the ground, until the dancer 

necUeu Ir. US ° nly With hcav >' glittering chains and 

necklets of gleaming stones.” 


1 • 
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The Legend of the Black Pearl, the professor had announced. A 
princess knows that a sea shell containing a wondrous black pearl 
lies at the bottom of the ocean. She encounters a young fisherman, 
but he is terrified of the sea-monster which guards the pearl. But 
the princess insists—imperiously, then voluptuously, until the young 
man. roused to passionate desire, plunges into the sea. He emerges, 
the black pearl in his hand, but dying from vicious wounds. Then 
the princess glides into the Dance of Death—a vivid rhythmic 
expression of cruelty and lust. 

The audience was enthralled: nudity on the stage was not 
unknown in Paris, but here was something quite different—the 
genuine, lascivious cult of the Orient, completely revealing in its 
passion. 

Who was this amazing dancer? some asked during an interval. 
The answer intensified their eager interest. Some were present who 
had heard her romantic story from her own lips. 

“ I was born in the south of India, on the coast of Malabar, in 
the holy city of Jaffnapatam, the child of a family within the sacred 
caste of Brahma. My father was called Assiwadam, which means 
‘ The Blessing of God because of his piety and pureness of heart. 
My mother was a glorious bayadere 2 in the Temple of Kanda- 
Swany. She died when she was fourteen, on the same day that I 
was born. The priests of the Temple, having cremated my mother, 
adopted me under the baptismal name of Mata Hari, the ‘ Eye of 
the Morning \ 

“ Then in the great pagoda of Siva I was trained to follow' my 
mother’s footsteps in the holy rites of the dance—long monotonous 
hours of practice, for every gesture of the dance has its spiritual 
meaning. Then, at the age of thirteen, on the threshold of woman¬ 
hood, I was initialed into the mystery of faith and love of the night 
of Sakty-pudja, at the coming of spring. There, before the purple 
granite altar of Kanda-Swany, I danced for the first time, completely 
nude.” 

But how had she come to leave her avowed profession? The 
romance mounted to a climax. One day a handsome young English 
officer chanced to see the dance, or religious celebration. He was 
affected, not only by the beauty of the dancer's body, but by the 
sadness in her eyes. With the rapid dawning of love in his heart 
came a furious resentment that this lovely creature should be at 
the disposal of a horde of priests. He risked much to speak to her. 
Then, brave and resourceful, he rescued her from her temple bonds, 
and married her. , 

She bore him a son; but the baby was poisoned by a fanatical 

2 A dancer before the god, participating in a religious celebration. 
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native servant. The primitive savage within Mata Hari was so 
strong that with her own hands she strangled the assassin. 

Then her husband died of fever: Mata Hari was alone. Assuredly 
she could not return to the Temple of Kanda-Swany, for to the 
priests she was now defiled. So she had come to Europe, bringing 
with her the secrets of exotic dances of the mysterious East. 

Here was indeed the type of sensation which Paris sought. Mata 
Hari became famous in a night. Impresarios almost fought to book 
her. ‘ House Full' boards appeared night after night at the 
Olympia, the theatre fortunate enough to secure her. Yet adepts 
claimed—and she agreed—that her art was seen at its most exciting 
in more intimate surroundings. Parisian hostesses gladly paid 
extravagant fees for this new attraction, and their friends clamoured 
for invitations. 

Mata Hari had no nerves: she seemed so engrossed in her dances 
that she forgot the burning eyes fixed on her lovely figure and 
amber skin. Apparently it meant nothing to her to posture and 
glide within a yard or two of men, while wearing no more than a 
shell or a snake. She knew no restraint. “ In the dances of the 
East, the lovers really love, actually engage in the love embrace in 
full view of the audience,” she explained. 

One man, not inexperienced, said to me: “There was something 
uncanny about her. Nude dancing is, of course, designed to arouse 
passion and desire—usually in men for the dancer. But Mata Hari 

made you think that you were actually satisfying your desire with 
her! 

Another eye-witness, less sensual and more artistic, described her 
performance more poetically. 3 “ You can scarcely credit the mystic 
frenzy produced by her lascivious attitudes. Her nervous tremors, 
her violent contortions, were terribly impressive. There was in the 
performance something of the solemnity of an idol, something of 
the loathsome horror of a writhing reptile. From her great sombre 
eyes, half-dosed in sensuous ecstasy, there gleamed an uncanny 
light, like phosphorescent flames. She seemed to embrace an 
invisible being in her long, shapely arms. Her braceleted legs were 
glossy and well moulded; they so quivered through excessive effort 
that it seemed that the tendons must burst through the enveloping 
skm. To witness the spectacle was to receive the impression 
that one had actually been present at the metamorphosis of a 
serpent taking a woman's form.” 

Most people seemed to have visualized a serpent. True, one of 
her most spectacular successes was an Eastern Snake Dance. H. 

' (HuS: C0ur,csan mi Spy - hy Ma i° r Th °™> Com,on, O.B.E. 
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Ashton-Wolfe wrote: “If it were possible for a sinuous reptile to 
enter the body of a woman, then the miracle was accomplished 
before my dilated eyes. Writhing, twisting, coiling, shivering with 
serpentine grace, Mata Hari glided over the oval stage, until in a 
quivering frenzy she dropped once more in a huddled heap before 
the gilded image, where crimson draperies, fluttering down like 
flames, covered her panting form.” 

Art is international, and the true impresario knows no frontiers. 
The fame of Mata Hari spread like a forest fire. Demands for her 
services poured in from other capitals. Hence in 1907 she went to 
Berlin. 

Her reception there was rapturous—she was even more of a 
novelty than she had been in Paris. By this time gossip centred on 
her. Her dances proclaimed her a priestess of love: now it was 
rumoured that she was prepared to practise what she preached. 
Famous men were named as among her lovers. 

By no means all the gossip was exaggerated: Mata Hari was a 
courtesan as well as a dancer. And while in Berlin she added a 
third profession: she became a spy. 


11 

The three professions mingled easily one with the other. The 
role of woman in espionage has nearly always been that of seducer 
—it is no accident that the first recorded woman spy, Rahab, was 
a harlot: the second—the first 'beautiful woman spy —was 
Delilah! An astute German Intelligence officer saw the possibilities 
of a woman who among her lovers had men in high places: thtsr 
included Frenchmen, and in 1907 the main weight of German 

espionage was directed against France. 

Why did she become a spy? None of the usual explanations 
seem to apply. She was not German, so she could have heard no 
call of patriotism. She could not have been attracted by the modest 
financial rewards of the spy, for she received large fees from her 
dancing engagements and presents from her private lovers. True, 
she was wildly extravagant, and often amazingly generous, but 
money is not the answer. 

Was it vanity, from which she suffered? Or love of power? Or 
desire for excitement, bred by her exotic life? This must surely 
have created a lust for fresh sensations as the appetite for old 
pleasures became jaded. Satiated with passion, did Mata Hari turn 
to the thrill of dangerous intrigue for new excitements? It could 
have been any or a medley of these causes which prompted hei to 
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engage in espionage—even to-day the definite answer to this question 
is unknown. 

Or did she accept the German advances as a revenge on France. 
For Paris had proved capricious. Having acclaimed one sensation, 
it passed on to the next. Imitators aroused her wrath, and the 
public adulation dwindled. Her private performances, however, 
continued to flourish—maybe her seductive art was not displayed at 
its best in a public hall, but demanded intimacy and seclusion. But 
Mata Hari was excessively vain: she may have resented fiercely even 
a moderate decline from her first exuberant popularity. However, 
she did return to Paris from time to time: if some of its citizens 
were less anxious than before to see her Eastern dances, others 
strove feverishly to gain her favours. 

Possibly she was inveigled into espionage gradually. She never 
pretended to disguise her second profession—the oldest. The 
Germans began to use her as a trap for important visitors. Many 
of these wanted to see the sensational dancer: some of them suc¬ 
cumbed rapidly to her willing charms. Her advantages were 
obvious: men are often talkative to seductive lovers: or at least she 


could guarantee to detain her ‘ guests ’ while their baggage was 
searched by Intelligence agents. 

The German spy-masters provided her with a luxurious villa, and 
she passed as the ‘ Countess von Linden ’. She was particularly 
successful with visitors from Russia and the Middle East, who 
speedily succumbed to her charms. 

One Russian proved a remarkable exponent of the art of carrying 
liquor: Mata Hari’s butler had to resort to a clumsy device, and 
doped his vodka. The experts searched the man’s pockets—and 

when he recovered from his drowsy slumber their contents were in 
perfect order. 

The Mata Hari method was almost foolproof. If a visitor were 
relieved of his papers or talked too freely, he was scarcely likely to 
confess to his superiors that he had fallen victim to the wiles of a 
society prostitute. 


Her visits to other- countries were then encouraged. Prime 

limsters may not prattle state secrets to their mistresses in moments 

of ecstasy or weakness, but a clever lover can acquire a thousand 

details of useful information which can be built into a pattern. She 

can get to know his friends—and thereby the influences to which 

e is subject. (Conversely, Napoleon appreciated the method in 

reverse. One of his agents, planted in Russia, was given as a most 

mportaiit task that of finding out * who the Tsar slept with last 

night , and of ensuring that a fair proportion of the favoured 
ladies were French spies I) 
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In the beginning Mata Hari was an amateur spy. Her task was 
one well within her capacity—to seduce her victims: clever men 
then directed the line she should take. 

The Germans had two ‘ academies ’ for spies—one at Lorrach in 
Bavaria, the other at Fribourg-im-Brisgau. In 1910 she was sent to 
the former. There she learned something about codes and ciphers, 
methods of picking up information—and of getting it home. For 
the Germans knew better than anyone that war was near, when 
easy conditions would no longer apply, and Mata Hari would 
necessarily be left to her own devices. 

The decision to send her to school was probably a mistake. 
Because of her enormous confidence in her own powers, she tended 
to despise the lessons. Further, she was seen there. The students 
were kept isolated as far as practicable, but Mata Hari was too 
conspicuous to be hidden. There were other women at the school— 
the Germans and Russians always favoured women spies more than 
did the Western countries—but nobody noticed them. And, if only 
to keep in practice, Mata Hari seduced the principal of the spy 
school. 

She also seduced the Crown Prince of Germany, who in the spring 
of 1914 was ingenuous enough to take her with him on army 
manoeuvres in Silesia. The reactions of those stern professionals, 
the German generals, are unfortunately not recorded. Their faces 
would indeed have been amusing as they witnessed Mata Hari’s 
dances—she used the Headquarters’ Mess table as a stage! 

Then she set off again on her dancing tours, visiting several 
countries, and captivating more of their important men. Her story 
had now been changed somewhat: some erudite critics had observed 
that her dances suggested Indonesia rather than India: hence the 
variant on the original legend. In this, Mata Hari was the daughter 
of a Dutch farmer and a Javanese mother. As she seemed to have a 
vocation for a religious life, she was sent at the age of fifteen to a 
convent. There, however, she was seduced by a French priest, and 
fled with him. He was, of course, excommunicated, and deserted 
her. She returned home, but her mother beat her, so she ran away 
to India to become a dancing girl in a Hindu temple, whence she 
was rescued by an English officer, as related previously. 

Her successes continued. She gave fewer public performances, 
but her private sessions in fashionable salons attracted adulation 
and sometimes more. Yet by this time Berlin had become her real 
home. The luxurit us villa supplied by the German Intelligence 
chiefs, the famous ' Green House ’, was in constant use. Here she 
entertained visitors—Germans as well as foreigners, for a good 
Secret Ser ice chief needs to know what his own people are doing. 
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The house was equipped with devices since adopted by writers 
of spy thrillers—secret chambers, hidden microphones, servants who 
were counter spies, sliding panels, and the like. For the man who 
employed Mata Hari was no fool. He realized that not all her 
lovers would talk in their sleep or confide their secrets to this 
sensational lover. But this was only one approach. Most of those 
concerned were eminent and needed to guard their public reputa¬ 
tions. Once ensnared by Mata Hari they were susceptible to black¬ 
mail—not for money, but for information. Hence the task of H.21 
—Mata Hari’s code number—was to compile a veritable Who’s Who 
of susceptible admirers—a book not intended for publication! 


hi 


Mata Hari was only one of the agents concerned with the compila¬ 
tion of this extraordinary volume: but her entries were the most 
important. 

The older generation of my readers will remember the ‘ Black 
Book of the 47,000 ’, the centre of a cause celibre in 1918. Mr. Noel 
Pemberton Billing, at that time Member of Parliament for East 
Hertfordshire, first revealed the existence of this book in his 
newspaper, the Imperialist. In great indignation he reported that 
the Germans had compiled this huge list of names of British men 
and women who had been guilty of shockingly immoral behaviour. 
“ Wives of men in supreme position were entangled. In Lesbian 
ecstasy the most sacred secrets of State were betrayed. The sexual 
peculiarities of members of the peerage were used as a leverage to 
open fruitful fields for espionage . . 

The Germans, it was averred, naturally proposed to blackmail the 

delinquents, and use their knowledge to force them to aid the enemy 

cause. If this were true—if the number concerned were even no 

more than a fraction of 47,000-then the situation could be serious 
indeed. 


It was explained that a Captain Sherwood Spencer had been 
appomted AJD.C. to Prince Wilhelm of Wied, who in 19,3 was 

Seated Alh P< i' VerS £ °, r thC thankless task o£ ™ler of the newly 

WiIhdm Wh ° h3d Sh °™ J 

hS dimaX in a roundabout English 

MiSS M “ d AUa " WaS a famous classical 
u ^ h0 u se theones "’a* that a dancer cannot give her best if 
hampered by a multitude of clothes. Mr. Pemberton Biding 
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suggested that her admirers subscribed to an undesirable sexual 
cult, and that her performances doubtless attracted the type of 
people to be found among the 47,000. 

The trial was remarkable. It soon departed from Miss Allan’s 
dancing, and concentrated on the ‘ Black Book ’. Apparently the 
name of practically every public man in the country appeared in its 
pages, from Mr. Asquith and Lord Haldane to Mr. Justice Darling— 
the judge who was trying the case! The evidence for the existence 
of the book was, to put it mildly, very exiguous. But the jury found | 
in its favour! 

Now the collection of 47,000 names and the disreputable details 
attached to them must have involved an army of agents: and an 
army cannot be kept secret. The episode had innumerable fantasies, 
and was only possible in the delirium of a wartime atmosphere. 

Yet it was taken seriously, for at least it is well known that there 
is no smoke without fire. Later, when the Mata Hari story became 
known, she was generally associated with the compilation of the 
’ Black Book \ 

By all accounts, Mata Hari was far more successful as a seducer- 
spy than any other of her kind before or since. Once well 
established and briefed, she did not halt at getting her victims 
involved in compromising situations: there were men who would 
talk in their cups or embraces. She continued to fascinate men in 
high places. “ Her progress from one engagement to another was 
a triumphal procession over a flower-carpeted path, her state was 
very nearly regal, for princes met in her rooms, and ambassadors 
forgot their cares when she offered them consolation in forgetful¬ 
ness.”' 1 

The Germans advanced the money for her to take a sumptuous 
villa at Neuilly, one of the inner suburbs of Paris: it had the 
advantage of being surrounded by a high wall, protecting its secrets 
from prying eyes. Here, therefore, Mata Hari could give private 
demonstrations of her dances to selected audiences—sometimes of 
only one man! 

One of her allotted tasks was to suborn French editors and t 
journalists. All that time the French press was notoriously venal— 
the Bolo case showed that the Germans actually attempted to pur¬ 
chase controlling interests in certain French newspapers, which 
would, of course, then present news from German angles. Mata Hari 
had no difficulty in seducing editors and journalists. They gave 
enthusiastic reports of her dance-recitals, but could do little mote 
the men who controlled policy had to be approached financially, 
and this task was allocated to other agents. 

* Mata Hari: Courtesan and Spy, by Major Thomas Coulson, O.B.E. 
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By 1914 her value to her masters was tremendous. In the last 
few years she had brought to them innumerable items of informa¬ 
tion of enormous value. The Germans were well informed about 
Plan XVII, on which the French defence was based: they knew 
that the French did not believe that the enemy could possibly attack 
through the hilly, wooded Ardennes. They knew that there were 
some defeatists—and even more incompetents—among the French 
leaders. As to the Russian side their information was even more 
complete. The ' Russian steam-roller ’ might rumble forward, but 
would soon collapse under its own weight. The Germans knew, 
too, that the Russian staff was very inefficient and its huge army 
hopelessly insufficiently equipped. 

And, by a coincidence, Mata Hari was back in Berlin when war 
broke out. She received a warm welcome from the German Intelli¬ 
gence chiefs, for none had contributed more to their very satisfactory 
spy records than H.21. In fact, on August 1st, 1914, Mata Hari 
lunched at the Adlon Hotel, Berlin, with an old friend—Herr von 
Jagow, chief of the Berlin police. 


1 v 


The years before the war had witnessed a spate of espionage, to 
which Germany contributed more than its proportionate share. 
Much of it proved to be incompetent. Indeed, so far as Britain 
was concerned, Germany began the war blind. 

When he lunched with Mata Hari, Herr von Jagow did not know 
this. On the contrary, he was confident that the German spy-ring 
in Britain was well established—twenty-three agents, strategically 
distributed, and some very usefully placed. Three days later 
twenty-two of them were in jail—the other escaped. 

The case is a classic of espionage—which generally depends far 

more on the accumulation of trifling details than on dramatic feats 
or beautiful women spies. 

The crowned heads of Europe, then numerous, attended the 

the Ka- ° f WUK f dW T f d £ Vn in 19ia Foremost amongst them was 
of offi W* ,heln ; 11 of Germany, accompanied by a brilliant suite 

atMrh/r S ‘ A theSe WaS a Baron Rost ock: at one time naval 

dr i : a l omh A ™ encan republic, he had been hurriedly with¬ 

es found°ou b t eCaUSe ^ ^ Cngaged in es P iona S e > but because he 

r Car ^ U “ y " oted as a matter of routil >e by counte¬ 
rs arran<ri„ S °’ Wh ‘ C the Special Branch ot Sc °tland Yard 
arranging protection for the distinguished visitors, two 
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detectives were assigned to Baron Rostock for quite another 
purpose. 

They watched him even in the funeral procession. The obsequies 
over, the baron returned to his hotel, changed into civilian clothes, 
and called a cab. The detectives followed. 

He halted the cab outside a third-rate barber’s shop in the 
Caledonian Road, labelled, 4 K. G. Ernst ’, and remained there for 
more than half an hour. Here was the trifle which makes the case 
the subject of lectures in spy schools—a German baron would not 
go to have his hair cut at a third-rate barber’s shop in the Caledonian 
Road! 

So the detectives investigated Mr. Ernst. They found that he 
was naturalized, but of German origin: apart from his hair-dressing, 
he ran a small wholesale business for the supply of barbers’ sundries, s 
imported from Germany. The next parcel to arrive was examined: 
the hair clippers were packed with odd pieces of paper—which 
proved to be copies of instructions to German agents in Britain! 

Now it was clear. Ernst was a 4 post-box ’. Receiving the 
instructions in so innocuous a manner, he could distribute them 
to the agents in the security of the British post. His mail was, of 
course, watched—and gave the Security authorities the names and 
addresses of all the German spies in Britain! 

• They did not arrest them—the Germans would at once have built 
up another organization. The spies remained at large, in blissful 
ignorance that they had been unmasked. Then on the outbreak 
of war they were quietly rounded up. When the Germans clashed 
with British patrols near Mons, they were surprised—they had no 
information that the British Expeditionary Force had left England: 
the spies who should have sent the news were all in jail—because a 
German baron unwisely visited a barber’s shop in the Caledonian 
Road! 

Thereafter the Germans had to improvise a new spy organization 
—a difficult job in wartime. All through the war they remained 
very imperfectly informed of events in Britain. 

Unfortunately, the situation in France was quite different. The 
German leaders showed that they were very familiar with the French 
plans of battle; further, the coming of war did not dry up their 
sources of information—they continued to be remarkably well 
briefed. 

This was not the fault of the Deuxieme Bureau of the Ministry 
of War, which was responsible for French Security. It had not been 
as fortunate as its British counterpart: but, though it had not 
broken direct into the German spy system, it had compiled a 
lengthy list of suspects—which, as was proved later, included so 
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many active spies that the arrest would have crippled the German 
organization. But they were allowed to remain at large! 

Why? Only Mata Hari could supply the answer. Her lovers in 
France included men in very high positions. Directly or through 
an accomplice she persuaded the responsible minister that it would 
be dangerous to public morale to arrest the suspects, since some of 
them were connected with well-known figures in French politics. 
This was a piece of implied blackmail—if the suspects were arrested, 
leading Frenchmen would be denounced. 

French governments had good reason to be apprehensive of 
scandals—of which their experience had been extensive. In the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1 a German baroness had installed her¬ 
self as the confidant of a French minister: since then there had been 
a dozen scandals in the political world. While the arrest of the 
suspects and while the revelation of French accomplices might not 
have damaged public morale, it might easily have aroused a violent 
outcry against the government. 

The infuriated counter-espionage officers had to content them¬ 
selves with watching the suspects. But the Germans were well 
warned of the course of events: their agents were instructed to 
remain inoperative while others swung into action. 

Most of these were trained military and naval specialists. It was 
not difficult for them to pick up valuable information—casual 
conversations in trains and'public houses yielded rich results. Their 
difficulty was the eternal problem of the spy—how to get his infor¬ 
mation home! 

Here Mata Hari added, a second task to her primary role of 

seductress. A Dutch citizen, a famous international dancer, and 

with influential friends in many countries, frontiers meant little to 
her. 


In France, she organized a foolproof messenger service. Even in 
wartime diplomatic courtesies are observed, and the ‘ diplomatic 
bag continues to circulate—the bag in which despatches of an 
ambassador are conveyed to his home government. 

To-day, the 4 diplomatic bag’ has become a farce or a fiction. 
Unce it meant exactly what its name implied—a sealed bag enjoy¬ 
ing diplomatic immunity. But now the 4 bag * assumes fantastic 

°c n u- ambassador - giving a party, brought over a 
hundred cases of his country’s wine—duty free—in the 4 diplomatic 

search'^Tn d 'J?K d M °f. COW durin S the war ' £ound tha t soap was 
matic ta”' r Z men “ a London laundr y in the ‘diplo- 

of dirty linen I ™ 81 " 6 KmS * Messen S er S» vd y escorting a bag 
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Recently an Asiatic ruler presented an elephant to the president 
of an American state. The elephant was despatched in the 
‘ diplomatic bag ’! 

More seriously, when a British scientist handed over specimens 
of the uranium used in the atomic bomb to Russian agents in 
Canada, the Russians were able to forward them in the ‘ diplomatic 
bag ’, to which full immunity was given! 

In 1914, however, such fantasies were still unknown. The 
‘diplomatic bag’ was of modest dimensions and carried little more 
than official despatches and private letters of the embassy staffs. 
Since there were long delays in wartime posts, however, it was not 
unknown for a business man to seek to send an urgent letter home 
via his embassy’s ‘diplomatic bag’—probably every pouch carried 
private letters which had no right of exemption. Here was Mata 
Hari’s opportunity. She had lovers well and discreetly placed: it 
was not too much to ask of them to send an occasional letter to her 
daughter in Holland. 


v 

If you want to get a job done, it is useful to know the right man. 
Forty years ago it was invaluable. 

This was Mata Hari’s supreme advantage: she knew so many 
useful people. By this time she had become adept at leading 
conversation into informative channels. 

The war afforded fewer opportunities for public displays, but 
far more for private engagements. War-weary officers, suddenly 
afforded the enchanting relief of Paris leave, were in no mood to 
question the motives of this still-lovely woman whose favours were 
so readily available. If she did talk about the war, it was only in 
sympathy with their perils and privations—and who could remem¬ 
ber such details in the intoxicating memories of such an experience? 

Her nominal pretext for her return to France was to dispose of 
her villa at Neuilly. This could not be hurried, for its contents 
were valuable. Again her friends were co-operative. She had 
acquired a collection of Dresden china, and was nervous lest it 
might be damaged in air raids. Yet such property is scarcely an 
asset in wartime, and she could find no purchaser—until one of 
her lovers arranged for a national museum to buy it. 

Drama mingled with the commerce of disposal. Unable to bear 
the thought of her pony being ridden by a stranger, she pierced his 
heart with a golden stiletto! 

But at last the sales were all completed, and Mata Hari had no 
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longer an excuse for remaining in France. But such a trifle did not 
embarrass a person so enterprising. She suddenly announced that 
she had enlisted in the Red Cross, and appeared in its becoming 
uniform. 

Mata Hari had been given a new assignment by her spy-masters. 
The Germans had picked up rumours of the great Allied offensive 
•of 1915—a Franco-British attack in Artois, around Lens, and a 
much stronger thrust by the French on the Chemin des Dames, in 
Champagne. 

Great hopes prevailed in Allied circles. (My own divisional 
commander informed me that the coming battle would finish the 
war!) New methods of training had been evolved: trench 
garrisons of quiet sectors had been reduced so as to provide powerful 
reserves for the attack: enormous reinforcements of artillery had 
been made available: and a new French air force was ready to come 
into action—to bomb or observe behind the German lines. 

German agents had already picked up fragments of information, 

sufficient to indicate the serious nature of the coming attack. But 

details were urgently required, and Mata Hari* was relieved from 

her post in Paris. And, by a happy chance, again she had an excuse 

for a journey to the war zone—for normally a foreigner, even in 

Red Cross uniform, would not be allowed there: but in the military 

hospital of Vittel, one of the bases for the Champagne offensive, 

lay a Russian officer of aristocratic family, who had been fighting 

with the French forces, and who had been blinded by a "bullet 

wound. Through her friends, Mata Hari obtained permission to 

go to nurse Captain Marov, ‘ the only man I ever really loved' she 
declared later. 



v 1 


fata Hari went to Vittel, and nursed her Russian friend. The 
•rench hospital staff paid tribute to the intensity of her devotion. 

* he also talked to olher offi cers during her ofT-duty hours— 

cSucLdVe^ aViatOTS fr0m thC nCW airfidd " hich had ^en 

Th‘s was Mata Hari s first experience of practical espionage in 

was I? 2 "" 6 ' WaS m0re ' althou S h she”did not know it” she 

Bureau'" 5 Wa ‘ Ched by ““"ter-espionage agents of the Second 

vi^r,hVf Utine J CheCk - SUCh aS mi 6 ht be a Pphed to any foreigner 

Hari had u ard Z ° ne ' U Was completely negative! Either Man 
Han had been tremendously ingenious in extracting her info™ ‘ 
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tion, or else once again her victims were so entranced that they did 
not realize how they were being used. 

At any rate, Mata Hari was able to confirm previous reports, and 
to add details. The Germans had ample warning of the attacks, as 
the British discoveied at Loos and the French at Vimy Ridge and 
the Chemin des Dames. Far from breaking the trench deadlock 
and making possible the decisive march to Berlin, the Allied attacks 
merely hammered unimportant dents in the German lines—at a 
cost of 250,000 casualties to the German 140,000. 

Mata Hari was again active in the following spring. Her first 
task was the opposite of the other—the Germans planned a massive 
attack at Verdun, and sought to distract French attention elsewhere. 
They succeeded. French spies were active, and sent detail after 
detail of the German plan. “ But although the Intelligence branch 
at French General Headquarters was thus able to deduce the 
German intentions, the Operations branch disregarded the 
warning,” wrote the military historian, Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart, in 
his authoritative History of the World War. Why? The question 
constantly recurs, with never a satisfactory answer—unless it be 
assumed either that the French commanders were incompetent or 
that some of their advisers were themselves ill-advised. 

Then, just before the Verdun attack, the Germans struck a shrewd 
blow. The French had built up a comprehensive spy-network in 
occupied France, and it had rendered noble service. Now, at a 
blow, it disappeared. Evidently the Germans knew all about it— 
had known for long, but had bided their time before striking. Sixty- 
six trusted French agents were arrested in a single day, and at a 
critical moment France was almost 4 blind ’. Who betrayed the 
agents to the Germans? 

During her seven-month stay at Vittel, Mata Hari became involved 
in a new feature of espionage—landing spies behind the enemy lines 
by air. 

This had been introduced by a daring American aviator, Lieu¬ 
tenant Bert Hall. He had flown as a scout for the Turks in 1912 in 
their war against Bulgaria. When they failed to pay the agreed fees, 
he took his monoplane over to the Bulgars. They used him, but 
also neglected to pay him—and, when he protested, arrested him as 
a spy, and sentenced him to be shot! However, his French 
mechanic managed to bribe Hall out of jail. 

When war broke out he joined the French Foreign Legion, and 
was eventually transferred to the Escadrille Lafayette, a daredevil 
squadron of flyers. Its speciality was landing French spies behind 
the German lines. 

It was a more than risky job—landing by night in open fields in 
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the rickety aircraft of the day, often within a few miles of German 
camps. The spies were usually local men who knew the country 
well: they carried pigeons with which to report on conditions and 
German troop movements. 

At first the scheme was very successful. Then it ran into disaster. 
Spies were captured as soon as they had landed: sometimes the 
French aircraft was captured by waiting German troops. Hall 
himself had a very narrow escape, and some of his compatriots were 
seized by the Germans. Obviously the 4 special missions ’ were being 
betrayed. 

We do not need to look far for the explanation. Daredevil 
aviators and men engaged on dangerous enterprises have a specially 
keen eye for a pretty woman. Mata Hari elicited details of many of 
these operations from her aviator friends, with the result that the 
unfortunate spies were trapped even as they landed. 

Some accounts implied that Mata Hari was the German Secret 
Service. This is, of course, absurd. She was only an operative, work¬ 
ing under expert direction—but an operative uniquely placed. 
Often she worked alone, transmitting her information by 4 inno¬ 
cent ' methods to an address in Amsterdam which was not her home 


but the headquarters of a branch of the German spy service. Some¬ 
times she had confederates: later some of these became known. 

Before the war, at the height of her success as a nude dancer, she 
met the Marquis Pierre de Montessac, a well-known figure in the 
less serious section of Paris society. He was aristocratic and wealthy, 
and was rapidly added to her collection of lovers. Later it appeared 
that his origin was somewhat cosmopolitan—he spoke French, 

German, English and Russian so well that no one could tell which 
was his mother-tongue! 

It is not known when he was approached by German agents. One 

account 5 suggests that, having lost his fortune at Monte Carlo, he 

attempted to retrieve his finances by resort to crime, and was easily 

persuaded to become a spy. Since he was already intimately 

acquainted with Mata Hari, he was occasionally detailed to work 

with her—his reputation as a man-about-town fitted neatly into her 
own background. 


De Montessac was deeply interested in aviation, and before the 

war, when it was still a novelty, he gained a pilot’s certificate. In 

« 5 * 5 a „ re , a PP ear ^ d ,n p ans and through the influence of one of 

fnends wa * able 10 J oi n French Flying Corps. He 
at last given an administrative position—admirably suited to 
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gain information. For a time Mata Hari transmitted this to 
Germany via Holland. 

Later, de Montessac came under suspicion—and his liaison with 
Mata Hari automatically transmitted it to her. 

It it doubtful if he were really a marquis. In those uncritical 
days hundreds of ‘ noblemen ’ might be encountered whose claims 
would never have satisfied the Almanac de Gotha ! Another of these 
was even more exotic in his career as a spy: in fact, his story is as 
fantastic as that of Mata Hari herself. 

Constantine Coudoyanis styled himself the Count of Smyrna— 
but was quite prepared to descend to humble occupations if they 
were lucrative enough: one of them was espionage for the Germans. 
He was a Greek by birth, a first-class linguist and quite unscrupu¬ 
lous. He had been an officer in his country’s army, and Greece had 
wisely decided that she had no further use for his services. 

As the Count of Smyrna he joined Mata Hari in some of her 
enterprises—he was very handsome and his manners perfect. Then, 
after the outbreak of war, the Germans proposed to send him to 
Paris. 

It was arranged by his employers that his cover should be that 
of his last civilian occupation, a dope pedlar. True, if he were 
caught, he would go to prison, but the sentence would not be nearly 
so heavy as that given a spy. This cover, however, he changed twice 
in rapid succession. First he was to be a fruit salesman, until he 
remembered that the supply and export of fruit was difficult in war¬ 
time, then it was decided that he should become a journalist. This 
profession he was quite fitted to undertake: it was arranged that an 
editor in Salonika should publish several of his articles on his 
impressions of the war areas. That editor later sent him more 
commissions, always in writing and in the usual business style. On 
the margins of these business letters Coudoyanis smeared a liquid, 
dried the paper before the fire and saw his instructions appear, 
which had been written in invisible ink. 

He was a very successful agent: yet he had his failings But he 
had one great weakness: like many Greeks he was very passionate, 
and he felt sexual abstinence keenly. For this reason his instructions 
during his period of training had not been quite so rigid as those 
of the other pupils, but they had insisted that his sex life must be 
confined to prostitutes in' brothels outside the war area. In Paris, 
of course, where he spent most of his time posing as a journalist, 
there was no lack of opportunities for that sort of thing. 

Brothels and prostitutes were not in Coudoyanis line. However, 
he tried to follow out his employer's instructions, but his passionate 
nature demanded something more responsive that the simulated 
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love of a paid lover. Nevertheless, he succeeded in keeping to the 
rules until he met Regina, a demi-mondaine who was all that 
appealed to his nature—flamboyant, attractive, passionate . . . and 
willing. With her not merely acquiescent but apparently eager for 
liaison, Coudoyanis could resist no longer. This was the end of 
bought love in the Paris brothels: soon Regina was his mistress and 
livin'; with him in his flat in the Boulevard Haussmann. His 
frequent absences from home were explained by his profession as 
a journalist, and those absences were made agreeable by the 
passionate welcome that awaited his return. Coudoyanis, of course, 
had no idea that Regina was a French counterspy! 

After some months the Germans decided to send the Greek else¬ 
where, and instructed Mata Hari to give him his orders. 0 Coudoy¬ 
anis sent Regina away for a few days: Mata Hari had doubtless 
been informed of his weakness, and although she herself might be 
sympathetic towards an ardent lover, she would know that he had 
been given strict orders on this score. The experienced agent was 
not deceived: probably no woman would fail to notice that another 
of her sex had lived in a place for several months. She was quite 
certain that this was no man's apartment. Still, she made no 
immediate move. She felt there might be no need for alarm; it 
would be quite natural for the Greek to hide from her the fact that 
he was keeping a woman in his flat. 

It was at this time, however, that Mata Hari knew that some 


members of the Second Bureau were vaguely suspicious of her own 
activities. A spy is always susceptible to treachery, and Mata Hari 
was exceptionally sensitive. She knew that Coudoyanis was a 
clever agent, but that he was competely unscrupulous—he would sell 
himself to the highest bidder: and he was careless. For some reason 
which has not been revealed—it might have been feminine intuition 
or deliberate reasoning—Mata Hari began to suspect that Coudoy¬ 
anis had betrayed her or was prepared to betray her. 

Her career had shown a propensity to violence. She had killed 

the servant who had poisoned her child: she had stabbed her pony 

rather than see anyone else ride him. She determined to spy on her 

own spy (tins, indeed, was a familiar process in both German and 

Russian espionage circles), and if her suspicions were confirmed she 
would know no mercy. 

It did not take her long to confirm that Coudoyanis indeed had 
HmT! er ' l herself as a filie de joie -not a difficult impersona- 
Dla '~ Sh / n met R ^‘ na * apparently by chance. The meeting took 
p ace in a flat used by women agents, mostly of the demi-mondaine 

womanTpTknrn n ^; h h0 M Ve J’ t3Sk Was undcrtaken b Y another German 

man spy known as the Lady Doctor \ who will be discussed later. 
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class. One of the girls asked Regina how her Greek ‘ sweetheart ’ 
was. and Regina replied that he had gone on a conducted tour to 
Rheims. 

Here was evidence of folly, if not of treachery, for it was true 
that Coudoyanis was at that time at Rheims, on a conducted tour 
with a party of newspaper men. But to talk so freely to a girl of 
the streets! 

Mata Hari cultivated Regina’s friendship. Then one day the 
truth was blurted out. Regina, it seemed, had returned to the flat 
one day and had seen her Greek washing his socks. That at once 
made her suspicious; no man would wash his own socks while there 
was a woman there to do it for him. 

It was, moreover, obvious to her experienced eye that he was 
washing his socks, not to clean them, but to extract some secret ink 
from them. She had, of course, reported him to the authorities as a 
loyal Frenchwoman should. 

Now Mata Hari discovered that her own suspicions were ill- 
founded. The French counter-spies might be vaguely uneasy about 
her, but they had most definite proof that the Lady Doctor was a 
German spy, and believed that she was in Paris. It was she, not the 
dancer, who was in danger of betrayal. Yet this would have been a 
serious blow to the German spy system, for the Lady Doctor was a 
leading operative. 

Regina talked artlessly to her friend. French agents had 
promised her a thousand francs if she could induce Coudoyanis to 
betray the Lady Doctor. 

“ But how can you do it? ” Mata Hari asked. 

“ By ruining him,” Regina replied, going on to explain that the 
Greek was infatuated with her, that she was running up the most 
colossal bills and other expenses, which Coudoyanis would be unable 
to meet. Then she meant to tempt him, telling him that those 
alarming bills could be paid if only he would betray his accomplice. 

Mata Hari moved swiftly. There were two facts to face. First, 
the Greek had failed, therefore he must die. If not consciously a 
traitor, he would be made one through his own foolishness in 
having lived with a woman he had picked up casually in a cafe, a 
woman who was so obviously a demi-mondaine —the very type used 
by the French as spies and against whom he had been warned during 
his training. The second fact was that if she did not act quickly 
her own career might be near its end—to say nothing of that of the 

Lady Doctor. _ 

She sent Coudoyanis a note, telling him to go in his capacity of 
a journalist to the forthcoming funeral of a senator. Enclosed in 
the note was a letter he was to give to a man in a morning coat an 
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a top hat, who would be present at the funeral and would speak to 
him. 

The Greek, who had by now made up his mind to betray the 
Lady Doctor, went to the funeral, only to find three men in morning 
dress and wearing top hats! 1 hey crowded round him, almost 
hustling him, and would not leave him. For a moment he tried to 
make up his mind to which of the three men he should hand his 
litter, then he realized that this was a trap and if he was arrested 
the letter would brand him. Desperately he tried to throw it away, 
but this was impossible while the three men were crowded so close 
to him. Wondering how he had been trapped and not knowing 
that Mata Hari had employed one of these pests who sell to cither 
side to report to the French Intelligence Department, he stood by 
the graveside. At last he saw his chance. Many people were 
jostling and crowding round the graveside, and for a moment his 
three acqaintances had drifted aside. He flung the note into the 
grave. 

It might have been a last mourning tribute, but his three 
shadowcrs, who had certainly seen the white paper fall into the deep 
grave, must have known that it was nothing of the kind. As 
Coudoyanis walked away from the grave he realized with a growing 
anxiety that only two men were now following him. He realized, 
too, that the third, with all the might of the law of France behind 
him, would be standing on the coffin, searching the grave for a piece 
of white paper . . . 

The note was found and the Greek was arrested, was court- 
martialled and sentenced to death. This, however, was only part 
of what the French Secret Service men wanted. They wanted Mata 
Hari, but were ignorant of the grim fact that it was she who had 
given him away! Before he was taken in front of a firing party 
they wanted him to speak. There appeared that side of French 
nature which contrasts so deeply with the bland, cultured face the 
world knows. They tried the water starvation method. The Greek 
was fed with salt food; water and even wine were brought to him, 
but taken away before he could touch them to his lips. 

Two days later he talked; the torture had been too severe. His 
brain was so far gone that his confessions were useless. The artistic 
rrenchmen for once had used too heavy a hand on their canvas. 
I ney tried to revive him with cocaine, but they were too late. 


VII 

It is difficult to keep track of all Mata Hari's exploits, remarkable 
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and varied as they were, because of her unique status as a spy. 
According to one writer, 7 she developed a special technique for 
obtaining details of shipping movements, and was directly respon¬ 
sible for the torpedoing of 17 Allied transports, with the loss of 
thousands of lives. Another author 8 makes the figure 18, ‘ at least’, 
and specifies that they were French troopships plying between North 
Africa and Marseilles. 

He also reveals that Mata Hari learned the secret of the tanks. 
There was an English park enclosed within twenty-foot walls. 
Inside, a replica of a modern battlefield had been reconstructed, 
with trenches, barbed wire, shell-holes, and other characteristic 
features. 

“ From inside the enclosure there came the sounds of powerful 
gasoline engines propelling some curious land-craft of caterpillar 
traction. Rumour had it that what was being developed there was 
an armoured vehicle for the transport of water and other necessities 
to front-line trenches. ‘Tanks’ was the sketchy name by which 
this experiment on vehicles was known by the few who knew any¬ 
thing at all about it.” 

Mata Hari was among them. She had seduced a British officer 
in Madrid. His knowledge of the new secret weapon was sketchy, 
but enough to provoke urgent enquiry. 

Joseph Gollomb has no details of how Mata Hari accomplished 
her task. However, several books refer to her frequent visits to 
England, 9 and, presumably, danced or slept her way into the secret, 
for Mr. Gollomb reports: ‘‘Something Mata Hari must have 
learned. For when the Allies sprang their surprise, and the 
ponderous monsters (the Mark IX super-tanks) of steel first waddled 
out on a modern battlefield, they were met by fire from specially 
constructed German guns . . . From the Germans came shells and 
bullets of new design that penetrated some of the supposedly bullet¬ 
proof tanks. Once again in the amazing pattern of story woven by 
modern spy organization we must place side by side, as cause and 

7 Charles Lucieto, described as ' of the Allied Secret Service in On Secret 
Missions (Robert M. McBride, 1927). 

8 Joseph Gollomb, in Spies (Hutchinson, 1930). 

,J Sec, for example, Detective and Secret Service Days, by Edwin T. Woodhall 
(late Special Branch of the C.I.D. and Scotland Yard) (John Long, 1931)- Hiis 
describes how " after the war broke out, she was quite well known in England 
for a time, and haunted some of the best known rendezvous in the West End 
where oIDcers of both services foregathered ”. Then, towards the end of 1915 
i.e., when the tanks were in an advanced stage of development—she came back 
to England. True, Inspector Woodhall claims that " she entertained many of 
the young officers in the West End, but none in a position to give her much 
information. Indeed, it is safe to say that so far as this country is concerned 
her achievements were to be discounted.” 
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effect, such incongruous pictures as that of a beautiful woman in 
her boudoir in Paris pressing kisses on a man, and on a shell-torn 
battlefield a steel pachyderm partly crippled through the agency 
of her kisses.” 

The most spectacular result of Mata Mari's wartime visits to 
England was the death of Lord Kitchener. By the spring of 1916 
it was quite obvious that Russia was in desperate straits: the rotten¬ 
ness of the regime had plunged the army into costly disasters, and 
morale was low. The British Government had the excellent idea 
of sending Lord Kitchener, a world figure of tremendous prestige, to 
visit Russia. In a short stay he could not repair all the military 
deficiencies, but he might be able to convey some of his own steadfast 
courage to the unnerved Russian leaders. 

When Mata Hari extracted this very interesting news from one 
of her lovers—for she achieved nearly all her successes as the result 
of pillow diplomacy—the Germans were alarmed. Their war-plan 
was based on the early defeat of Russia, now so near fulfilment. If 
Kitchener did succeed in restoring morale in Russian higher 
quarters, the consequences might be serious, even disastrous—for 
Germany. 

So Mata Hari went into action again Moving in naval circles, 
she discovered that the old cruiser Hampshire was being refitted at 
Belfast for the journey, which would begin early in June. On this 
very useful basis other German agents set to work and secured 
further details—so that a German submarine awaited Kitchener’s 
ship before it had accomplished a dozen miles of its voyage. 

Estimates of the effects of Mata Hari’s activities vary. The most 
modest agree that she was responsible for the death of tens of 
thousands of Allied soldiers: indeed, it is difficult to calculate the 
results of her warnings to the German staff. Almost every account 
agrees that she was by far the most devastating spy on the German 
side—as dangerous as any dozen or even hundred ordinary agents 
put together. The results of the information extracted from her 
highly-placed lovers alone make her unique in the long history of 
espionage. 


VIII 

We have seen that the French Second Bureau harboured certain 
suspicions natural enough when a woman travels in wartime, 
including enemy countries in her journeys. Once she left Berlin 
ound for France—during the war a roundabout journey via 
Copenhagen and England. As her boat touched at Dover under 
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naval control, she was about to disembark, but a man whispered: 
“ Madame, if I were you I would stay on board! ” 

Starded, she did so, and went direct to a French port. There, 
dramatically, almost the same thing happened. “ Madame,” 
whispered another man, “ it would be better for you not to land in 
France. Stay on board and continue your voyage.” Mata Hari was 
no fool: the boat was journeying to Spain, and she went with it. 

The Second Bureau may have had their suspicions, however, but 
so far there was no proof. Now, however, more than circumstantial 
evidence was forthcoming. 

By one report, a British agent had seen Mata Hari at lunch with 
the Berlin police chief in August, 1914. By another, she had been 
seen with a German Secret Service chief in a box at the Cologne 
opera. Yet such episodes might have other explanations—not 
exactly ‘ innocent ’, but quite unconcerned with espionage. 

Now happened one of those casual incidents for which no spy- 
organization could ever make allowance. A French officer, the 
Comte de Chilly, had been wounded and taken prisoner by the 
Germans. Under a Red Cross arrangement, he was transferred to a 
hospital in Switzerland. There he fell in love with his nurse, Hanna 
Wittig, a charming girl—of German origin, but then resident in 
Switzerland. 

The two settled in Lausanne. Because of his wounds, the Comte 
was debarred from further active service, but he volunteered for 
Intelligence work—he was an excellent linguist. But even before 
his offer was accepted, Hanna had something to report. Her hearing 
was exceptionally keen, and in a restaurant she overheard parts of 
a conversation between two men, in German. She gathered that 
some information of importance had been betrayed to the Germans: 
and a letter and number were mentioned—H.21. 

The fragments of the conversation were necessarily inconclusive, 
but the Comte de Chilly very properly reported them to the Second 
Bureau. Captain Ladoux, one of its chiefs, thought it worth while 
to journey to Switzerland. Fraulein Wittig had a vague impression 
that the overheard conversation concerned a woman agent. 

The hue and cry for the intriguing and elusive Lady Doctor was 
still in being: she might be H.21. But Captain Ladoux, an intelli¬ 
gent man, had often pondered over Mata Hari's opportunities. 

He was much impressed with Hanna Wittig, and at last asked 
her to accompany him to Paris. There he pronounced a scheme of 
a type popular in the French Secret Service, but unknown in most 
others. 

A few days later a mutual friend introduced Hanna to Mata Hari. 
The shy young girl sat at the feet of the famous dancer, who was 
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not displeased with her blatant heroine-worship. Once on friendly 
terms, Hanna asked her advice. She was to marry the Comte de 
Chilly, a man of wide experience of the world. But she, Hanna, was 
only a simple bourgeois girl. How could she keep and hold her 
aristocratic lover? She had often heard the Comte speak of Mata 
Hari as beyond peer in charm and beauty: hence she had dared to 
come for advice. How could she ensure that the Comte would 
always love her ? 

The calculation was profoundly clever. Mata Hari was immensely 
proud of her fame as a lover. She began to talk to the girl of the 
arts of love—Hanna plying innocent questions, the dancer speaking 
from her vast experience. 

Hanna’s first report to Captain Ladoux was negative. She could 
not believe that so charming a woman as Mata Hari could be a spy. 

But Ladoux had only just begun. He briefed Hanna with a 
further line of approach. At one of her meetings with Mata Hari 
—the two were now close friends—the young girl put an embarrassed 
question: she had heard—was it true—that the dancer had some¬ 
times accepted payment for love? 

Captain Ladoux did not know that Mata Hari was a spy: but he 
did know something of her type—and of her vanity. She missed the 
adulation of her audiences, but she gloried in the awed worship of 
this young girl: she could not admit that she was a courtesan, but 
declared that she could get money from other sources. She did not 
specify them, but hinted at danger—and that the money came from 
abroad. 10 

This was enough for Captain Ladoux. Even if he had insufficient 
evidence for a conviction, there was quite enough to justify deporta¬ 
tion. He was about to ask Mata Hari to call on him—when she 
was shown into his office 1 Evidently this amazing woman had 
gathered—by instinct or via one of her ‘ friends ’—that suspicion 
had increased. She announced that she had called to volunteer to 
spy for France! 

Ladoux handled her cleverly. Why did she want to undertake 
this dangerous work? She was Dutch, not French, so there was no 
call of patriotism. What then was her motive? 

She was frank. “ No, there is no question of patriotism. Or of 
treachery—Germany is not my country. My sympathies are with 


10 
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France, which first welcomed my art. But—I must be paid. I am 
in desperate need of money.” 

This surprised Captain Ladoux. He knew a good deal about 
Mata Hari—including the ‘presents’ given to her by her lovers: 
and the Neuilly villa must have yielded a good sum. However, such 
people were notoriously extravagant, and her story might be true. 

She noticed his hesitation. “ Why not test me? ” she suggested. 
“ I know nothing of military affairs, but I must have picked up ideas 
on my travels—and from my friends. I will gladly pass them on to 
you.” 

Ladoux and his companion—he had another officer with him: 
this was no more than elementary prudence with Mata Hari! — 
began to ask questions on information which she might have 
gathered in Germany. They were disappointed: either she knew 
nothing of any importance, or else she cleverly simulated ignorance. 

It was obvious that Mata Hari was determined to be enlisted in 
the French Secret Service. After half an hour without progress, she 
suddenly changed from conditions in Germany. 

“ You know that the Moroccans are being supplied with arms? ” 
she said. 

They did! France had established her protectorate over 
Morocco only in 1912, and by the outbreak of war the 4 pacification ’ 
was far from complete—many warlike tribes were still unsubdued. 
The situation was obviously attractive to the Germans y whose agents 
had continuously striven to rouse the tribes against the French. 
Yet they could do nothing without arms—and the French knew that 
occasional shipments of rifles and ammunition had been smuggled 
to some of the recalcitrant tribes. 

“Do you know how the arms have been smuggled?” Mata Hari 
demanded. 

“ We have a good idea—by submarine. That is the only method 
possible.” 

44 Yes, but do you know when and where it is done? ” 

44 N °.” 

44 If I tell you, then you will no longer doubt my sincerity? ’ 

Ladoux assured her vehemently. If he could secure such infor¬ 
mation, it would be a triumph. 

Mata Hari needed no prompting. 44 You must watch the harbour 
of Mehediya,” she said. 44 There is the leak.” 

44 And when? ” 

44 The next consignment is due early in March. The submarines 
travel loaded from Germany, discharge their cargo, and then proceed 

to operations in the Mediterranean.” 

Captain Ladoux promised the most serious attention to her infor- 
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mation. But after she had gone he turned to his colleague. “ But 
how did she know?” he demanded. “She must be in contact with 
the Germans! ” 


i x 

Whatever the answer, Mata Hari’s news was correct. Two 
German submarines did attempt to land arms at Mehediya, and 
were sunk by waiting French destroyers. 

The French Intelligence staff were delighted—but cautious. Mata 
Hari had explained casually that she had picked up the information 
at a diplomatic dinner in Berlin, where guests talked too freely after 
the wine had passed. But was it likely that such a subject had been 
discussed? Even if the occasion were more intimate than Mata Hari 
pretended, would her lovers entertain her by stories of submarines 
running arms into Morocco? 

The French thought that the information might be a bait. The 
Germans might have decided to plant Mata Hari in the French 
Secret Service, where she could be exceedingly valuable. To place 
her suitably, and to enable her to gain French confidence, they 
might be prepared to pay a heavy price—the loss of two submarines. 
This type of sacrifice is not unknown in espionage, but it arouses— 
or ought to arouse—suspicion in the other side, especially when the 
price was so extravagantly high. 

And, of course, the information might be false—it might be a 
device to entice French warships within range of German sub¬ 
marines. But, as we have seen, this was not so. Whatever the motive, 
the price was paid. 

\et, though effrontery is often the spy’s most effective weapon, l 
caution is the keynote of good espionage. The aphorism—attributed 
to an Irish source!—“ Believe nothing that you hear, and only half 
o what you see, might be its motto. Senior French officers now 
appeared in the case: they were cordial with Mata Hari, but waited 
for her to display even more of her powers. They allowed her to 
aS !! 1 ^? 5 ’ however, that she iuas accepted for Secret Service work. 

The point is how to use you to best advantage,” said one. 

Mata Hari made a suggestion. “I have heard that a spy’s 

lggest difficulty is not to get his information, but to get it home, 
wow I have a contract to dance in Brussels Xhe Germans will 
a ™. e S°~ 1 am a « international artist, am I not, and I have 
” . ien ; S \ So ’ you wish> 1 could carry instructions to your 
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The French officers thought this a grand idea, and promised to 
adopt it. While she got ready for her journey, they would prepare 
orders for their agents in Belgium, of whom they would give her a 
list. 

Mata Hari was delighted. She would not have been so happy 
had she known of the private discussions among the senior French 
officers. Despite the two submarines—or maybe because of them! 
—they were still suspicious of Mata Hari, and especially of the offer 
of her services. Now they proposed to apply an acid test to her 
sincerity. 

Spies are of many categories. The most useful, and the only 
trustworthy, are those who work for their country, inspired by 
patriotism. Sometimes it may be possible to suborn citizens of an 
enemy country, but such traitors are often—but not universally— 
of a poor type. Finally, there is the hired spy: he can be useful, 
but is never trusted too far—his greed may lead him to sell himself 
to the other side. 

An espionage service must always beware of infiltration. It is a 
common device of the enemy—to attempt to introduce one of his 
own agents into the opposite ranks. This might be the German 
objective with Mata Hari: certainly they had attempted it in many 
other instances. 

When the Germans overran Belgium, large numbers of patriotic 
Belgians acted as spies either for their own country or for its allies, 
Britain and France. As the war progressed, the recruiting of agents 
became more and more difficult, so the Germans kindly lent a hand. 
They selected suitable candidates from Belgian jails, and instructed 
them to offer their services to the Allies. 

The French knew of at least five men of this type: they had been 
accepted as French agents, but were now known to be in German 
pay. A sixth Belgian was also suspect: he was believed to be a 
‘double spy’, working for both France and Germany, and being 
paid by both. As such he was completely untrustworthy, and his 
loss would not be serious. 

These, then, were the six names on the list handed to Mata Hari. 
The trap was clever. If the dancer were a German agent, she would, 
of course, hand the list over to her employers. They would discover 
that their five dupes were known to the French, and would cease to 
use them: that in itself would be significant. The problem of the 
sixth man was more intriguing: no one could foretell exactly what 
would happen to him. 

But some weeks later the British Secret Service reported that one 
of their agents had been shot by the Germans in Belgium, and that 
it was believed that he had been betrayed from Paris. He was the 
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sixth man! Apparently he was a ‘ treble spy', and the British had 
not known that he was working, not only for their allies, but for 
their foes! 

Careful enquiries, made in Belgium, suggested that a woman was 
the betrayer, and that her code number was H.ai. 

Now the case against Mata Hari was hardening. There was at 
least prima facie evidence that she had handed the list of agents to 
the Germans. What was more, she had not waited to do so on her 
arrival in Brussels, but had sent it by a friend and the 4 diplomatic 
bag'. For when the unfortunate sixth man was executed, Mata Hari 
was still on her way to Belgium—via Spain! 


x 


Madrid was an old hunting ground for Mata Hari, and she had 
many friends there—including some members of the German 
Embassy. As soon as she arrived in the Ritz Hotel, Lieutenant von 
Krohn, 11 the naval attach^, booked a room next to hers. 

Mata Hari brought important news. The French soldiers, 
angered and dismayed by the costly offensives which never brought 
victory, had mutinied! Whole units were unstable, and the front 
from Soissons to Rheims was virtually unmanned! If the German 
army moved quickly, it could win the war! Von Krohn 1 - undertook 
to transmit this vital information at once. 

The German spy network in Spain was extensive, but well staffed 
and quite easy to organize. Von Krohn decided—maybe on instruc¬ 
tions from Berlin—that Mata Hari would be wasted in Spain, and 
that she would be better employed in France. 

She was somewhat apprehensive—she went so far as to consult 
the Dutch Consul about her possible reception in France, and asked 
him to give her a letter of recommendation. He declined: if she 
had committed no offence, such a letter was not necessary. 

Business-like as usual, Mata Hari demanded money. Von Krohn 
consulted his superiors at Amsterdam by radio telegram. It was 
arranged that 15,000 francs should be put at her disposal in Paris: 
s e could collect it from an accomplice in a neutral embassy, who 
wou d arrange this. She would have preferred to remain in Madrid, 


(Prenu^Han T ^ K “ rt J Sin " cr - in s P ies and Traitors of World War , 
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but orders are orders—and the penalty for disobedience was painful 
and drastic. Mata Hari had only to ponder over the fate of her 
friend Marussia Destrelles. 

No one was ever quite certain of the country of origin of this 
remarkable woman. In Paris she passed as a Polish widow, but she 
was cl German spy. Her greatest asset was her brilliance as a 
linguist: like Mata Hari, she was a woman of the theatre—an 
actress, specializing in comedy plays. 

One day she asked a casual acquaintance to call at her flat—he 
was a journalist who wrote a somewhat scandalous gossip column. 
Marussia, who was good-looking as well as intelligent, gave him a 
warm welcome. Then she had a favour to ask. She had to go to 
Switzerland: but, as she was not a French citizen, there might be 
some difficulty in getting her visa to return in wartime. So would 
the journalist be a good friend: if he would send her a telegram 
saying that his play was to be produced, but rehearsals were held up 
until her return to take up the leading part, then the visa would 
surely be forthcoming. 

The journalist was easily persuaded to do this harmless service 
for a pretty woman. But as he left the flat a peculiar thing happened: 
the manservant, ushering him out, suddenly whispered: If you 
meet on the stairs a coalman or a grocer's messenger who stares at 
you, don’t worry. He will be one of our men.” 

This puzzled even a journalist who wrote scandalous columns: 
he went to the police, who laughed at him. Then friends persuaded 
him to go to the Second Bureau. 

There he was welcomed. They had suspicions, but no more, 
about Marussia. However, she was a woman they would be glad 
to see well clear of France: so, if she went to Switzerland, they would 

lake care that she did not return. 

So Marussia got neither her telegram in Switzerland where she 
had gone to consult her German superiors—nor her visa to return 
to France. Hence the German spy-master decided that she would 

have to be smuggled over the frontier. 

Marussia protested: not only was the journey dangerous, and it 
would be risky for her to live in Paris illicitly, without official 
permission. She got even more nervous when a French agent 
approached her, suggesting a change of sides. So now the Frenc 
knew I The ordinary man would judge that she was justified when 
she flatly refused to return to France in such circumstances. 

But spies who refuse to obey orders are liable to discipline. She 
was invited to a German party to celebrate a victory. Next 
morning she was found dead, lying on her hotel bed: she still 
wore the beautiful evening dress she had donned for the party. 
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and her body was flanked by magnificent flowers. She had been 

poisoned. . ... c 

The implication was suicide, but this was impossible. 1 he Swiss 

police investigations were kept secret, and suddenly ceased: the 
assassins were never punished. 13 

Hence Mata Hari was under no illusions. She might be appre¬ 
hensive about her return to Paris, but she had to obey orders. 

In this amazing case we are never far from fantasy. As Mata Hari 
set out to spy in Paris, she was seen off at Madrid station by a 
crowd of admirers, complete with bouquets! And among the men 
who kissed her hand were well-known German officers. 

She arrived in Paris. Her luggage was sent to the Hotel Plaza- 
Athen^e—but Mata Hari vanished. The Second Bureau was 
anxious: then it was discovered that her disappearance was almost 
routine—she had been collected from the station by one of her 
French lovers, a highly-placed official of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

After a few days—and nights—she appeared at her hotel—and 
then collected the 15,000 francs from the neutral legation. At once 
she began to spend it—even in wartime, Paris offered ample induce¬ 
ments to the feminine purse. Nor did she fail to notify her friends 
of her return, and a frenzied round of extravagant parties followed. 
By this time Mata Hari had ceased to accept public engagements, 
but there are accounts of dinner tables being cleared so that she 
could dance on them—in the nude, of course. 

But now the Second Bureau was ready for action. At long last 
evidence was available. The radio telegrams between Madrid and 
Amsterdam had been picked up by the Eiffel Tower station and 
examined by monitoring staff. And the French had the key to the 
code which it used! 


This was the result of exciting activity on the part of a French 
agent in San Sebastian—the Spanish resort used by the Germans as 
the headquarters for a propaganda and Secret Service network. The 
Frenchman identified the headquarters, rented a house opposite, and 
from this his woman assistant, photographed everybody who entered 
or left the German premises. This resulted in the capture of more 
than one German spy who ventured thence into France. 

One evening a German official had some work to do at home. He 
put the papers, with the code book, into a leather portfolio. On 
the way home he met a friend, who pointed out that a lady of their 
acquaintance was giving a reception, and suggested that they should 
go. There was a taxi on the nearby stand; on the way to the house. 


13 ^ he . dramatic episode is described in Commandant Emile Massard* 
Les Esptonnes a Paris (Albin Michel, Paris. 1922). 


s book, 
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according to Spanish custom, they called at a florist’s to buy flowers 
for their hostess. 

Later in the evening, when the German was in his own rooms, he 
discovered that he had brought the wrong portfolio—the papers it 
contained were not his. Telephoning his office, he was relieved to 
hear that his own case was on the table in his room—evidently he 
had picked up the wrong one. He made the exchange, and confirmed 
that the contents of his own portfolio were complete. 

But the taxi-driver was a French agent who for weeks had been 
waiting for such an opportunity. While the two men were in the 
florist’s shop, he had substituted a portfolio exactly similar: then, 
while the German was at the party, the woman assistant had photo¬ 
graphed the code book page by page, after which the portfolio was 
returned surreptitiously—by a messenger in French pay—to the 
German office. And this was the code used for the fateful message 
about the return of Mata Hari to Paris! 

The message was short. The naval attache in Madrid had 
requested the Amsterdam headquarters of the German Secret Service 
to furnish H.21 with 15,000 francs for her work in Paris, through 
the usual channels. 

Captain Ladoux determined on action—he was now convinced 
(hat he could prove his case against Mata Hari. Yet he did not 
underestimate his difficulties—influence in high quarters still 
counted for a great deal in France, and Mata Hari had many 
influential friends. 

A police commissioner named Priolet, noted for his tact as well 
as for his experience, was chosen to make the arrest. He was ordered 
to use the utmost discretion—if a frightened Mata Hari were to kill 
herself, the charges levelled by her friends could be imagined! 

Hence, without any previous warning, Priolet and a plain-clothes 
officer secured admission to Mata Hari’s suite. At least they were 
reassured that she would do no harm—either to herself or to them: 
she lay on her couch—naked. 

She did not seem in the least concerned. “To what do I owe 
the honour of this visit, Monsieur? ” she asked. 

M. Priolet—who can be forgiven for being somewhat staggered 
at being received by a naked lady—stammered out a story that the 
Second Bureau wished to see her. 

“ Ah, yes. Probably about my journey to Belgium. I have not 
been yet—but I am going. Would you believe it, some idiots put 
me on the wrong boat, and I found myself in Spain instead of 
Belgium.” 

This amazing woman walked unconcernedly to her wardrobe, 
selected a frock and underclothes, and calmly dressed in front of the 
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two officers—she did not even ask them to retire; nor was she hurried 

°' While Unremarkable act had been played in Mata Hari s room, 
there had been drama without. A powerful car came to the hotel, 
its driver—a handsome man, but who had obviously dressed very 
hurriedly—rushed to the desk and demanded to be shown to Mata 


Hari's room. . . n -, , 

But this was just as the police were on their way upstairs. 1 he 

clerk pointed them out, and the visitor almost collapsed. I hen he 
staggered out to his car, and drove off at great speed. He was the 
Marquis de Montessac, Mata Hari’s lover: by his underground 
contacts he had heard of her impending arrest, had rushed to save 
her—and had arrived five minutes too late! 

The officers of the Second Bureau awaited Mata Hari. They had 
three serious questions to put to her. Why had she not reported 
on her mission to Belgium—and how could she explain the execu¬ 
tion of the Sixth Man? And how could she explain the episode of 
the 15,000 francs put at her disposal by the German Secret Service? 

She faced the officers quite calmly. Of course, she did not know 
how much they knew—she had probably not heard about the Sixth 
Man, and certainly she did not know that the French had broken 
into the German code and that French agents had shadowed her 
as she collected the 15,000 francs. 

Faced with a completely composed woman, Captain Ladoux 
abandoned the interrogation he had planned, and plunged immedi¬ 
ately into a direct attack. 

“Tell me, Madame—how long have you been a German spy? ” 

Nobody ever called Mata Hari a fool. She recognized the know¬ 
ledge behind the question: her assurance faltered—she became 
frightened and apprehensive. 

"Tell me, Madame,” Ladoux continued inexorably. "Tell me, 
H.21, when you first became a German spy.” 

That night there was no longer a luxurious hotel bedroom for 
Mata Hari: she slept—or lay awake—on a hard couch in a cell of 
the prison of Saint-Lazare. 


/ 


x 1 

Her defence was undertaken by a friend, Maitre Clunet, a well- 
known and elderly French advocate. She was tried before a court 
martial: the charges were clear, and Mata Hari’s replies were frank. 

She denied that she had ever been a German spy. She had 
received money from a certain German officer, whom the French 
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claimed was a Secret Service chief: she did not know this, she said— 
the money he gave her was for favours. “ A courtesan, but never a 
spy,” was the burden of her defence. 

She agreed that in many countries she had heard military gossip, 
and might have passed it on in conversation to others. But if that 
were a crime, half Paris was equally guilty! 

The prosecutor made a strong point of her number, H.21. This, 
he pointed out, signified that Mata Hari had become a German 
agent before the war—so low a number suggested well before the 
war. Aftenvards the Germans changed their system: new' spy re¬ 
cruits were given letters indicating the place from which they were 
directed and the country in which they were to operate. Hence, 
if Mata Hari had been recruited after August, 1914, her letters 
w'ould have been A.F.—signifying Antwerp-France. (German— 
Andverscn-Frankreich.) 

Mata Hari admitted that she was known to her German lover as 
H.21. But it was just a piece of child’s play, she claimed—a kind 
of nickname. 

She was still completely self-assured. From time to time she 
wielded mirror and lipstick—and carried a small bouquet which 
her lawyer presented. The aged lawyer also produced chocolates— 
which occasionally Mata Hari ate with evident appreciation. Nor 
did she ever forget to smile ingenuously at the members of the court. 

She flung back at the court the information she had given to 
France: she attempted to capture its officers with her charm—but 
failed. She could not explain what had happened to the list of the / 
six agents in Belgium: and she was staggered when the French 
revealed their knowledge of the German code. 

Her advocate did his best. One of her lovers was called—a 
highly-placed official of the French Foreign Office—to declare that 
in his long and intimate acquaintance with Mata Hari she had 
never asked him for any information about his work—all conversa¬ 
tion had been very personal. An ex-Ministcr made a similar state¬ 
ment. 

Then came an incident which was to have wide reverberations in 
France. The President of the Court Martial was about to read a 
letter found in Mata Hari’s room: she protested, violently. 

“ The writer is married—I have no wish to cause trouble in his 
family,” she explained. The suggestion was that the writer was an 
important Minister. 

The court martial sat in camera, according to the usual practice. 
But in those days no secret in France was ever secure. The story of 
the incident leaked out—and with it the added note that the letter 
was signed M-y. 
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Immediately a section of the French press became voluble. 

M_y must be Louis Jean Malvy, Minister of the Interior. He 

had many enemies: he was alleged to have consorted with defeatists 
and agitators. He had been implicated in the affairs of Caillaux 11 
and Bolo Pasha—and now it was ‘ proved' that he was an associate 
—evidently a lover—of a German spy! If further evidence were 
required it was well known that his particular friend, Nery Beryl, 
was a bosom friend of Mata Hari. 

Here it will be convenient to refer to the sequel of this episode. 
The royalist Ldon Daudet launched a vicious attack on Malvy: 
then Clemenceau charged him—not with treachery, but with laxity 
in dealing with defeatists. He resigned: at his own suggestion, he 
was tried by a Senate committee. It acquitted Malvy on the charge 
of treason, but found him guilty of culpable negligence in the 
performance of his duties, and sentenced him to banishment for 
five years. Later, he re-entered French politics and again became 
Minister of the Interior, but he still had to face the unbridled 
opposition of his enemies. When he faced the Chamber he was 
greeted with a jibing chant of “ Mata Hari! Mata Hari! ” Malvy 
in vain tried to deny that he had anything to do with the woman 
shot as a spy, but the cruel chorus continued—until he fell in a 
faint. 

True, the members were later ashamed of themselves: but Malvy 
resigned, so as not to embarrass the government. 

The Mata Hari episode was not quoted in his trial, but undoubt¬ 
edly the story did a great deal to inflame public opinion. And it 

was false! M-y did not refer to Malvy at all, but to General 

Messimy, an elderly retired officer who had been Minister of War 

14 Joseph Caillaux, a French politician, was a famous financier who became 
Prime Minister in 1911. Three years later he was the centre of a sensational 
drama. The newspaper Figaro launched a violent attack on him and, not con¬ 
cerned with niceties of etiquette, published intimate letters which had passed 
between M. Caillaux and his wife before they were married. Mme Caillaux, to 
defend her honour, shot the editor—and at her trial was defended by her 
husband with such eloquence that she was acquitted. 

Early in the war he held several financial posts, but had made an enemy of 
the redoubtable Georges Clemenceau. When the latter became Prime Minister 
in 1917 he denounced Caillaux as a defeatist, or perhaps worse. He was arrested, 
but not brought to trial until 1920, when he was charged with ‘ plotting against 
the security of the State ’. Most of the accusations were disproved, but he was 
sentenced to three years' imprisonment—which he bail already served. Later 
lie was recalled to ofGce as Minister of Finance. 

He was one of a group of French politicians, including Malvy, who were not 
always wise in their friendships—and in their comments on Germany. Conse¬ 
quently, what they may have meant as cautionary words were often interpreted 
by the mob as defeatism or even treachery. 
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in 1914. So, not for the first time, popular judgment was revealed 
to be cruelly ill-informed and unsound. 

We must return to Mata Hari’s trial. The verdict of the court 
martial was inevitable: guilty, and the sentence, death. 


x 11 

So, on a pleasant, June evening, Mata Hari was taken to the con¬ 
demned cell at Saint-Lazare. She was perfectly calm—it was her 
aged lawyer who broke down, his uncontrolled sobbing almost 
drowning the voice of the officer reading the sentence. 

There was a lengthy business of appeals, all unsuccessful. 
Through it all Mata Hari was unmoved. Two Sisters of Mercy 
were her official guardians—strange companions for a condemned 
courtesan! 

Mata Hari may have thought that she would be reprieved, for 
Maitre Clunet was mobilizing her influential lovers. Her arrest had 
caused a sensation in Europe, and her condemnation aroused a wave 
of indignation. Her ex-lovers rallied to her succour: two kings, the 
Crown Prince of Germany, and the Prime Minister of Holland 
headed the mass of vehement protests to the French Government. 
The Dutch statesman. Mynheer van der Linden, rallied the support 
of the Prince Consort, and the two men appealed to Queen Wilhel- 
mina to intercede on Mata Hari’s behalf: the Queen refused—she 
knew too much about Mata Hari. 

But all pleadings were in vain: French logic had no pity for its 
enemies. The pretence that it was not gallant to shoot a woman 
was dismissed: if Mata Hari had valued the prerogatives of her 
sex she should not have indulged in espionage. 

Mata Hari made one startling offer. By 1917 the Germans held 
large numbers of French prisoners, including many senior officers. 
The woman spy now suggested that she should arrange for the 
release of any ten Frenchmen in exchange for her own liberty! The 
offer was not accepted. 

Maitre Clunet himself was a friend of the President, and would 
intercede on her behalf. Certainly, Mata Hari did not behave like 
a condemned criminal. She demanded a lady s maid to assist her 
with her toilette. She even demanded her daily bath in milk—this 
in Paris in the third year of war, when it was difficult to obtain 

adequate supplies of milk even for babies! 

But as the weeks passed the hopes faded. Mata Hari drooped 
into fits of melancholy, as it became clear that her fate was inevitable. 
Her gentle companions were anxious for her. 
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In 1933, Lady Edmee Owen was sentenced to imprisonment in 
France for wounding the wife of her lover. In prison she was tended 
by the same Sister of Mercy as looked after Mata Hari. Writing 
in the Sunday Express (June 4th, 1933), she says that the Sister told 
her that Mata Hari had terrible fits of rage, because she felt that 
she had been forsaken by one of her lovers, and had to be put in a 
padded cell. Often she refused to wear clothes: Sister Leonide 
protested that she could not talk to the prisoner in such a state, so 
Mata Hari consented to be clad. 

But her melancholy distressed the gentle nuns who attended her. 
Then one day Sister Leonide had an idea. 

“ Why don’t you dance? ” she said. “ Despair can never do you 
good. Why not think of your art? ” 

The idea appealed to Mata Hari’s eccentric mind. Then followed 
what was not only her most dramatic dance recital, but surely one 
of the strangest in all history. She stripped oft her clothes and 
danced the erotic rites of Siva in a condemned cell, to an audience 
of two black-robed nuns! 

Nor was the drama of her life yet over. One of her lovers was 
a young Frenchman, Pierre Mortessac. (He was, presumably, the 
same man who appeared earlier in the story as the Marquis de 
Montessac.) While Maitre Clunet explored the legal avenues of 
escape, the young man sought more exciting possibilities. His first 
idea was startling. On the morning of her execution, Mata Hari 
should wear a fur coat. Then, just as the soldiers were about to fire, 
she should fling the coat wide open, to reveal the beautiful naked 
body which in a dozen countries had maddened so many men. 
Mortessac’s idea was not unreasonable—that the soldiers would be 
so startled at so intriguing a target that their aim would falter and 
their bullets would miss! 

More practical friends warned him that the scheme was impossible 
—that Mata Hari would be tied to a post, and could not make her 
dramatic gesture. His next idea was borrowed from Sardou’s Tosca. 
He would bribe his way into military circles—and ensure that the 
twche rifles were loaded with blank ammunition. So, at the 
moment of the fusillade. Mata Hari had only to pretend to collapse, 
and her friends could then collect her ‘dead body’. 

This is quoted as the reason for Mata Hari’s calm—she believed 

that one of her lovers would succeed in rescuing her by this or some 
otner method. 7 


But the final and most fantastic effort was made by the aged 

the milS Unet ffi ° n thC mornin S fixed for the execution, very early, 

ell h P ? concerned had g a ^ered outside the condemned 
cell. suddenly Mata Hari’s lawyer rushed up 
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“ Gentlemen! Mata Hari cannot be executed this morning! ” he 
exclaimed. 

“What?” 

“ I formally oppose such action, and invoke Article 27 of the 
Penal Code.” 

The officers and officials looked at him in great concern. They 
were already apprehensive—they knew that Mata Hari had power¬ 
ful friends, and there had been strong rumours of last-minute 
attempts to rescue her. Now, apparently, Maitre Clunet had 
recourse to legal jugglery. None of them knew what Article 27 
was. 

So they stood around in a disconsolate group in the bleak 
corridor—while the lawyer explained Article 27 to them: it declared 
that a pregnant woman might not be executed. 

“ But,” cried the warden of the prison, recovering his nerve, “ this 
is absurd, M. Clunet. This woman has been in the jail for eight 
months—and was medically examined when she came in—certainly 
she was not pregnant then. So she cannot be pregnant now, for no 
man has visited her.” 

“ Oh, yes. You arc wrong, my friend.” 

“What? Then what man has visited her?” 

"/ have!” 

They gazed at him open-mouthed. 

“ But, M. Clunet, you must be at least seventy-five-” 

“Never mind my age! I am younger in spirit than in years. I 
have visited Mata Hari frequently—and I invoke Article 27.” 

“That is soon settled! ” The warden turned to the doctor on 
duty. 

The little party entered the cell. The two nuns, in copious 
nightdresses, sat up in bed in alarm. Mata Hari was asleep. 

The doctor awakened her gently. 

“ I wish to examine you! ” he announced. 

“ Why? ” Mata Hari did not wear a copious nightdress, but her 

more characteristic costume: she was 4 raw '. 

“ Maitre Clunet claims that you are pregnant.” 

She laughed. “ Isn’t he a funny old dear? ” she said. 

So she was informed that her hour had come: then she dressed 
as deliberately as though she were going to an assignment with a 
lover. She was amazingly calm as she was escorted to a waiting 

Cell* 

The firing party awaited her in the moat of the Chateau of 
Vincennes. She was tied to the post, but refused the bandage over 
her eyes. A few seconds before the fatal fusillade she smiled gai y 

at her executioners. 
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A dozen rifles cracked: the body of Mata Hari slumped. Then 
an officer went forward with a revolver—it is the usual practice to 
administer a coup de grace, in case of accident. 

Alas for the plan of Pierre Mortessac! This ardent young man 
had not allowed for this additional bullet, and so his startling plan 
was foiled. In despair he retired to a Spanish monastery at Mira- 
flores, near Burgos, there to spend the rest of his life praying for 
the soul of his dead lover. 

But did Mata Hari die? Her execution was announced, and the 
curious flocked to the little cemetery where her grave had been 
prepared. And the grave was empty! 

Comment was confused. Some people believed the romantic 
story of Tosca in real life. Others doubted if such a dramatic- 
rescue were possible, but wondered if the government had staged a 
private drama of their own—perhaps the powers that be were not 
convinced of the guilt of Mata Hari, but had to bow to public 
opinion, which demanded a scapegoat for French defeats. Hence 
a dummy execution was arranged, while Mata Hari was spirited off 
to a quiet prison, there to be held until long after the war, when 
she could be secretly released. 

Years later I met Frenchmen who declared that Mata Hari was 
still alive: they told of friends who had visited a little castle in 
Austria, away from the world, where they had been greeted by a 
charming chatelaine—the lady who once aroused the capitals of 
Europe to intense excitement with the dances of * The Eye of the 
Morning’. 

In 1929 the story was revived in another form. It was reported 15 
that a mysterious woman had been found unconscious on the sea¬ 
shore at Montalivet, near Bordeaux: when revived, she gave the 
name of Gloria MacAlister, but later corrected this to Benita 
Adamson, of Riga. Immediately the rumour spread that the woman 
was no other than Mata Hari. 

The story was that, because of representations made by highly- 
placed personages, she had been reprieved at the last moment: a 
mock execution was arranged to satisfy public opinion, but Mata 
Hari was taken off to prison. 

According to reports, the unconscious woman strongly resembled 
Mata Hari. She had been rescued by friends from the nearby 
'ortress of Ha—used occasionally as a state prison, though not 
normally for women. Hence this captive must be unusual. 

Apparently she had been rescued by sea—a mysterious boat had 

cen seen in the offing—but something had gone wrong. 

rue, the newspaper’s correspondent conscientiously reported 

** See the Daily Mail, September 3rd, 1929. 
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that French officials dismissed the story as a ‘ wild dream ’, but we 
shall see that it needs more than official denials to dispel the legend 
of Mata Hari. 


XIII 

Such, in its most moderate form, is the Mata Hari legend. 

But the fiction writers also got hold of Mata Hari—quite 
legitimately, for many of the great dramas of literature are drawn 
from life—and many of the best detective stories are based on actual 
cases. 

The first such story to be read widely was Blasco Ibanez’ Mare 
Nostrum. This featured a dancer, readily identified with Mata 
Hari—the execution scene agreed exactly with previous accounts. 
Then in France appeared in 1920 Charles-FIenry Hirsch’s novel Le 
Chevre aux pieds d’or: the following year it was staged as a play 
under the title La Danseuse Rouge. Thereafter the Red Dancer 
was freely used as sobriquet for Mata Hari. But why Red? It was 
a colour she seldom used. And she was no Communist! 

An interesting technique was used by Louis Damur in Les 
Defaitistes, the third of a series of historical novels based on the war. 
Mata Hari was a principal character, but the author created another 
woman spy, a German, Ldopoldine d’Arpajac—a friend of Mata 
Hari—almost a twin. This ingenious idea enabled him to let his | 
imagination run wild—he could keep the actions of Mata Hari near 
the truth, while letting Leopoldine do everything credited to her by 
popular report. 

Yet the most direct representation was found in E. Temple 
Thurston’s Portrait of a Spy (Putnam, 1928). A novel, this was 
frankly based upon the Mata Hari story—the trial and execution of 
its dancer heroine, Liane Sorrel, were taken direct from eye-witness » 
accounts. This book had a wide sale, and thereafter the fame of 
Mata Hari was secure. 


x 1 v 


Naturally, the time came when some of the magnates of Holly¬ 
wood heard of Mata Hari. Then, in a fashion reminiscent of P. G. 
Wodehouse or George F. Kaufman, they sought for someone from 
whom they could buy the film rights. This accomplished, they pro¬ 
ceeded to cast the story. It so happened that they had Greta Garbo 
under contract: and she was chosen to play the part of Mata Hari 
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The demure girl who 4 wanted to be alone * as the nude dancer, spy, 
and courtesan! 

I shall shortly suggest that the Mata Hari legend takes many 
liberties with the facts. The Hollywood version takes a good many 
liberties with the legend! 

The love interest had of course to be paramount. The hero is a 
Russian airman (Ramon Navarro) who flies from Russia to France 
non-stop across Germany. He must have had the only aircraft in 
the world then capable of doing this! What is more, he proposes 
to fly back, with 4 the plans’. These are filched from him. While * 
Greta Garbo embraces him, her accomplices steal the plans and 
photograph them. The Russian airman is blinded, and the spy goes 
to his bedside. (Of course Hollywood sticks to the facts—if they 
happen to fit in with the script!) There, after an affecting scene, 
she is arrested. The subsequent court martial was surely directed 
by Charlie Chaplin or Walt Disney. 

To keep the love interest going, the Russian is allowed to visit 
the spy in her cell. (Article 27 of the Penal Code?) Being blind, he 
is easily persuaded that she is really in a hospital. In fact, the only 
departure from Hollywood tradition is the unhappy ending, for 
even the script-writers rejected the Tosca plot of the blank cartridges 
and Greta Garbo had to say a sad farewell. 

The relatives of Mata Hari attempted to get a legal injunction 
to prevent the showing of the film in Holland. Their suit failed: 
but they need not have troubled. Any similarity between the film 
and the real life of Mata Hari was purely coincidental. 
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l \ few years ago I lectured to an audience in Amsterdam. My 
subject was ‘ Spies in Fact and Fiction \ 

The question period and vote of thanks over, the audience began 
to disperse. 

‘‘Ah! ” the chairman exclaimed. “There's a man you ought to 
meet. Mynheer Zelle! ” he called. 

“Zelle! ’’ I echoed. “ Is he-” 

“ Yes. lier brother.” 

Two days later I was in Leeuwarden, in Dutch Friesland, north¬ 
east of the Zuyder Zee. My chairman conducted me around the old 
town, with many relics of the proud days when Leeuwarden was the 
capital of Friesland: by picturesque old houses to the market place, 
where women still wore the traditionally Frisian ‘helmet’: then 
to an exhibition of local arts and crafts. Often we halted to talk 
with leading men of the district, patriotic Frieslanders; speaking not 
only Dutch, but their own language (they were horrified when I 
referred to it as a dialect) which they share with German neighbours 
east of the border. There is some local feeling for self-government, 
but more for separation from Holland. 

After an interesting four hours I said: "And now, please—the 
birthplace of Mata Hari.” 

“ All! We are not too proud of that distinction! 

But the house was solid enough: and, more interesting, in its 
vicinity I found old people who remembered a pretty little girl who 
used to play about the street and skate in winter on the frozen canal. 

Margaretha Gertruida Zelle was born at Leeuwarden, Holland, on 
August 7th, 1876. 1 When she was a child the family called her 

1 Astrologers could claim that they might have forecast her sensational career. 
Her birthday comes in Leo, the Sign of spectacular personalities, often heroic and 
generous. People born in Leo are poised, have a noble carriage and an elegant 
figure. They seek by instinct the best the world has to offer: they are instinctively 
emotional, loving life to the full. Theirs is the recognized Sign of the entertainer, 
the artist, the lover, the man of action. Among famous people born under Leo 
are Garibaldi, Harry Lauder, Petrarch, Balzac, Picasso, Dumas, Debussy, Tenny¬ 
son. Shelley, Drydcn, Rupert Brooke, Napoleon, Scott, Lawrence of Arabia, and 

Guy dc Maupassant. . 

Dumas would have loved Mata Hari, the Miladi of espionage. 
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Gerda or Gertha—the diminutive of Gertruida, as our Gertie is to 
Gertrude. 

Her background was eminently respectable: her mother, a good- 
looking woman, came of a very well-known Dutch family. It has 
been said that her father, Adam, had a slight strain of Jewish blood, 
but there is no note of this in his immediate ancestry: he was a 
hatter—a good-looking man, but with an uncertain temper, and 
often on bad terms with his family. His neighbours declared that 
he was unreliable in business. This may be why he failed to prosper: 
when his wife died in 1891 he moved to Amsterdam: and soon 
married again. 

By this time Gerda was fourteen: she had three brothers of 
eleven, nine and six. She developed physically and precociously: 
she was very tall for her age, and could easily pass as two or three 
years older. Nor did she ever conceal her interest in men. Sent to 
a teachers’ school, she promptly attracted the elderly director, to 
the great amusement of the other pupils. She had to abandon the 
school abruptly, and then went to live with an uncle at The Hague. 

Her biographer, Major Thomas Coulson, 2 classes this as a 
vacation. “ The romantic girl was noticed by a handsome officer, 
whose elegance was turning the heads of the simple Dutch maidens 
home from school. Captain Campbell MacLeod was no longer a 
young man, but, said Margaret Gertrude enthusiastically, ‘ His age 
renders him still more adorable. ’ ” Other writers, who could 
scarcely picture Mata Hari as a 4 simple Dutch girl ’ even at seven¬ 
teen, have alleged that she answered a matrimonial advertisement. 

They were right—but the story is even more interesting than they 
knew. 3 

Captain Rudolf (not Campbell) MacLeod, born in 1856, came 
of an ancient Scottish family. The Leods trace their ancestry back 
at least to the twelfth-century Olaf the Black, King of Man and the 
Isles. The clan has produced many men prominent in the Services 
and in Empire development. 

Very early in the eighteenth century some members of the clan 

settled in Holland. There some of them achieved distinction, and 

became generals and governors. Rudolf came from this branch of 
the family. 

In *®95 he was on leave from the East Indies—a good-looking 
man who wore his uniform well: cultivated and courageous. He 


*Afa/a Han: Courtesan and Spy, previously mentioned. 

Charles 5 H^ Frafe Mata Hari ( Editio ™ PromitMe. Paris. .930) by 
knew her' h te Dutch 'r er - T his book is valuable. The write?? who 
aspects of the Mata **' dcvaslat,n S- ,n his comments on some 
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was of a type which attracts women—but obstinately remained a 
bachelor. 1 rue, he had served for many years in Indonesia, where 
local standards were not always European, but his reputation was 
as good as any of his class. 

Then, at a ‘ stag' party in Amsterdam, he was teased by his 
friends—nearly forty, and no woman! “ I’ll find a wife for you! ” 
cried one, a journalist. It was he, and not MacLeod, who put an 
advertisement in the appropriate column of the Het Nieivs van den 
Dag. “ Captain from the Indies, passing his leave in Holland, seeks 
a wife to his liking, preferably with a little money. Letters to-” 

The bashful MacLeod received fifteen letters. He had decided 
to pass over the affair as a joke, but one letter of the fifteen attracted 
him—so much that he decided to reply: after all, it could do no 
harm. 

He asked the writer to meet him. Innocent in such matters, he 
thought that the State Museum would be a suitable meeting place! 

There he saw a tall girl, in a frock which showed off her magnifi¬ 
cent figure: she had a strong nose, sensual lips, and very attractive 
eyes. He thought that she was twenty-one or twenty-two: she was 
actually eighteen. And Gerda—who often admitted a special passion 
for officers—thought that this handsome man was the Prince 
Charming of whom she had so often dreamed. Six days later they 
were engaged: within another week they were lovers. 

Some of her letters to MacLeod are available. They are incoherent 
—sometimes ungrammatical! They betray vulgarity of thought, 
but a burning passion. 

His family were against the match, which they considered to be 
a mesalliance. Gerda’s father, a man of great vanity, insisted that 
MacLeod come in a carriage with two horses when he called to ask 
for Gerda’s hand! 

They were married at the Town Hall at Amsterdam—both had 
been brought up within the Dutch Reformed Church, but had 
abandoned all religious ties. The character of their marriage was 
soon apparent—she was already pregnant on her wedding day: it 
was based not on sacred but on profane love. In every other respect 
they were unsuited. He was reserved, but could be sociable: she 
proved to be an egoist, selfish, bad-tempered, and grasping her 
greatest ambition was to have money to burn. Within a few weeks 

she had run through his savings. 

Certainly they were a good-looking pair: in the streets people 
turned to look at them. They even attracted attention when, in 
April, 1896, they were invited to a party at the Royal Palace at 
Amsterdam. There the future Mata Hari was presented to the 
Queen-Regent and the youthful Queen Wilhelmina. 
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The first matrimonial rifts concerned money, or lack of it. How¬ 
ever, on January 30th, 1896, Gerda gave birth to a son, Norman. 
Her husband may have hoped that this might restrain her, but it 
did not: she neglected her child—even leaving it with a girl and 
not returning for hours to feed it. 

A year later MacLeod had to return to Java. He had been pro¬ 
moted to the command of a reserve battalion, with the rank of major. 
His wife and child travelled with him. The tropical magnificence, 
the colourful scene of the Indies, the fascination of the medley of 
races—these had no great attraction for Gerda: she appreciated 
only her position as the leading lady in a garrison town. Her great 
moment came when, on the occasion of the birthday of Queen 
YVilhelmina, she represented the queen at the official ceremonies. 

A daughter, Juana-Luisa, was born in May, 1898. But Major 
MacLeod was unhappy. It was not merely that his home life was 
miserable, but his jealousy had been aroused by the behaviour of 
his young wife with the junior officers and others. 

Now the erudite reader may be puzzled. He will recall a Mata 
Hari legend-within-a-legend. Admitting that the ' Eye of the Morn¬ 
ing’ business was a fake, and that the dancing girl was not rescued 
from an Indian temple by a British officer, she did marry a Dutch 
officer of Scottish ancestry, who, according to the sub-legend, 
treated her abominably. 

Gerda’s married life in Holland had not been happy, the story 
ran. In the East Indies it was worse. Her husband drank, was 
jealous, had a vile temper and uncontrollable habits: such failings, 
in the tropics, can be serious indeed. He used whips, not only on 
the servants, but on his wife. He threatened her with revolvers, 
and generally made her life miserable. 4 It may be that she contri¬ 
buted to the matrimonial imbroglio—she was never a woman who 
would accept such indignities without reprisal. 

Thh is the general picture drawn from ‘The Truth about Mata 

ari stories. But nothing about this astonishing woman can be 
accepted without enquiry or confirmation. This shows that her 
= ge was indeed unhappy—but that she was largely responsible 


Irr Gerda s appalling life with MacLeod, the American chronic- 
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When MacLeod was transferred to Sumatra in 1899, his wife 
delayed following him for two months. When she arrived, he was 
shocked at the neglected state of the children, who were pale and 
apparently ill-fed. He had to call a doctor to look after the boy. 

Then came tragedy. In June of the same year Norman had severe 
fits of vomiting, and died. The doctor suspected poisoning, but 
MacLeod could not believe this, and a local chemist who had a 
microscope reported negatively. 

However, a fortnight later a native nurse caught cholera and was 
dying. She then confessed to an attempt to poison both children. 
Apparently MacLeod had had to discipline her husband, a native 
soldier, for some offence, and this was her revenge. The baby 
girl escaped death only because she ate very little of the poisoned 
rice. 

Here will be noticed the basis of the story used in the Mata Hari 
publicity. But she did not stab or strangle the faithless servant. 
She was distressed, of course: and there may have been some touch 
of inward sense of guilt: had she looked after the boy properly he 
might not have died. 

The tragedy soured MacLeod. For a time he suffered from 
hallucinations—he could hear the little boy calling to him. His 
letters to his family reveal his misery: life was hell; his wife was 
now ‘ that woman her extravagances were still rampant—and she 
was openly unfaithful: in 1900 he caught her with an officer in 
what the Sunday newspapers would call 4 compromising circum¬ 
stances \ 

He suggested divorce—and, with the gallantry of the times, 
offered to let her divorce him! She refused: she had her widow s 
pension well in view. 

In September, 1900, MacLeod retired: he took a villa in charm¬ 
ing country in Central Java. His wife was unhappy there were 
no shops—and no men. She wrote to his people and her father, 
alleging MacLeod’s cruel conduct along the lines I have described- 
adultery, drunkenness, beatings and threatenings. Her indignant 
father promptly invoked the local protection of the law. So Gerda, 
faced with a legal officer who only acknowledged facts, had to 
withdraw her complaint. 

In March, 1902, the MacLeod family returned to Holland. Now 
MacLeod forgot his gallantry: he published advertisements warning 
tradesmen not to supply his wife with goods or cash, as he would 
not be responsible. By the end of 1902 the couple were finally 
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separated. He had to pay a separation allowance, but retained the 
custody of the child. 

My synopsis proves to be the exact opposite of the subsidiary 
legend. However, the basis of this can be established—apart from 
the many complaints by Mata Hari in the spoken and written word. 

Late in 1906, her father went to an Amsterdam publisher. By 
this time his daughter had found fame in Paris—her name was 
news. Mynheer Zelle proposed to write her story. He produced 
notes and her letters, and a hack writer was engaged to put the story 
together. The book appeared in 1907: De Roman van Mata Hari, 
de levensgeschredenis mijner dochter en rnijne grieven tegen haar 
vroegeren, by Adam Zelle (Veldt, Amsterdam), ‘ The story of Mata 
Hari, of the life of my daughter and my complaints against her 
ex-husband.’ (By this time, as we shall sec later, Mata Hari had 
been divorced.) 

The preface declared that the book was the strict truth, and had 
only been written by Adam Zelle to vindicate the honour of his 
daughter. 6 He represented her as a paragon of virtue, her ex- 
husband as a combination of all the devils in hell. 

The first chapters purport to be autobiographical—but Mata Hari 
never wrote a word of them. They are full of lies and contradictions. 
They mention, for example, a journey to U.S.A.—but she had never 
been there! ■ 

The book was a ‘ slim volume ’ of partisanship, and attracted 
but little attention. Then a Dutch journalist came across a second¬ 
hand copy in 1922, and realized the possibilities of articles in the 
French market. Hence the substitute-legend for the Eye of the Morn¬ 
ing: like the original, it had no foundation in fact. 


hi 


By December, 1902, Gcrda had finally parted with her husband 
—and the modest separation allowance was quite inadequate for 
her extravagant tastes. She decided to go on the stage—but dis¬ 
covered, in disillusion and indignation, that a long training was 
necessary. So in October, 1903, she went to Paris: she was then 
wenty-seven years old. Maybe she could find fame and fortune as 
a dancer—she had been greatly attracted by the striking dances of 
the native women of Java. But she had no training, and must live. 

, rrr adopted what was a customary reserve profession for young 
actresses, and determined to become an artist’s model. S 

the book ,o Ma,a Hari ' s 
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An acquaintance sent her to an artist. Octave Guillonnet. 

“ Well, let's have a look at you,” he said. 

‘‘Oh, I only want to pose for the head! ” The virtuous Dutch 
woman had been outraged by the artist’s suggestion! 

‘‘Pooh! Models for the head are two a penny! You’ll never 
live on that. But so far as I can see through your clothes, you have 
a pretty figure—and that’s quite a different proposition.” 

She protested. The artist shrugged his shomlders—she could do 
as she pleased: he was only interested as an artist, not as a 
philanderer. 

Then his wife happened to enter the studio. Reassured, and “ for 
the sake of the children,” Gerda decided to “ make the sacrifice,” 
and undressed. 

“ Yes, you have a very fine figure,” said the artist, after a critical 
inspection. “ Except for your breasts—they are too flabby and 
pendulous. You would be better in costume, I think.” 

He engaged her—he was painting a poster for a theatrical pro¬ 
duction. So Gerda MacLeod first posed for a picture of Messalina! 7 

But engagements were rare and uninteresting. After a series of 
poses—in costume—for a friend of Guillonnet, Mata Hari was 
almost down and out. 

One account 8 says that Mata Hari was in such desperate straits 
that she became a common prostitute. It was one of her sisters of 
the streets who took pity on her and introduced her to a good-class 
brothel where she learned the arts which later made her such a 
memorable courtesan. However, she managed to book a casual 
performance at a minor music hall which featured amateur begin¬ 
ners. She was not a success: ‘Gerda MacLeod, in Dances of the 
East ’, aroused not the slightest interest among the second-rate 
Parisian audience. 

In despair, she wrote to her husband’s cousin, a general, who was 
distressed at the scandal in his family without knowing its basis. 
He offered her hospitality, and she returned to Holland. There, 
foolishly, she indulged in such violent diatribes against her husband 
that the general remonstrated with him: when Major MacLeod 
refuted the allegations, the general politely but firmly asked Mata 
Hari to leave. She decided to return to Paris, the city which had 
spurned her: she would take her revenge. 

Very privately, when alone in the Dutch house, she practised the 

1 Messalina was the third wife of the Roman Emperor Claudius. She was very 
ambitious and of farmyard morals, seducing young men and then ridding hersclt 
of her lovers by contriving their death. Eventually Claudius was persuade to 
agree to her execution on the grounds of her treasonable activities. 

8 Espionage, by H. R. BemdorfI (Eveleigh Nash & Grayson. 1930)- 
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dances which she had seen in Java. Finding that the long skirts of 
the day handicapped her, she took them off. In her resentment she 
had travelled far from the days when she had hesitated to display 
her figure professionally to an artist. Now there were no limits to 
her ambition or her methods as she prepared for a second onslaught 
on Paris. She had learned, too, of the value of publicity. A Dutch 
dancer had no appeal: she must invent and become an exciting 
personality. She decided to promote herself: Lady Gresha Mac¬ 
Leod sounded imposing. And her dances were exciting. To-day 
the term ‘ strip-tease' would be applied, with the accent on the first 
word: then she purported to convey the sensuous thrills of the 
East, or the lust of Salome before Herod. An agent sent her out to 
entertain private parties. 

At one of these there happened to be present Camille de Sainte- 
Croix, editor of the Revue T heat rale. He knew nothing of the 
East, but was thrilled with the beauty of her body—and he predicted 
celebrity for her: he wrote of her interpretation of ' the admirable 
poesy of the Malayan race ’. He pointed out to her, however, many 
amateurish features of her performance, gave her expert advice on 
publicity, and introduced her to people who could help. As a 
result. Lady Gresha MacLeod passed silently away, and Mata Hari 
was born. 


i v 


In the first chapter I outlined the Mata Hari legend in its most 

moderate form. The authors of the books I consulted and whom 

I quoted may have been misinformed, but they were at least striving 

to reach the truth in the maze of fiction. That they seldom 

succeeded was perhaps simply because ^ar more hetion than fact 

was available. Their accounts are modest compared with the more 
lurid magazines! 

Now it is time to examine the true story of Mata Hari. Very 

“ I the le § cnd d °cs stray into fact. More often it will be 

Gerda M ' i y appr ° ached -. ° nc instance is the sad death of 

MacLeod s son which becomes the murder of Mata Hari's 

whTd^ibeV X. bri 11 ian 1 ? X 4 ceptionS lo the somewhat credulous array of writers 

The Har ;-. T hC fim is Ferd -and Tuohy. who™ 

even in the light oUaterSS";- ' 93?> " 3 ‘ P ° rtrait ° f Mata Hari ’ which 

The second is thV ^.^T " ,S accurale in nearl V every respect. 

Secret Service Qohn SS * ^ R °^ °/ 

legendary figure ofNfaaHarih^' h n °i P ubI,shed untiI *938. when the 

even in RowanVearl e h^> k t i "S'*** l ° SOmethin 8 "ear life-site, bu, 
an s earlier books he ignores the sensational fantasies. 
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boy (whose father is a handsome young British officer—far removed 
from the drunkard MacLeod) and the instant and dramatic revenge 
of the passionate Mata Hari. 

It is unnecessary to insist that her ‘publicity’ was entirely 
fictitious. So far from being the daughter of an Indian bayadere, 
she knew nothing about India except what she had culled from 
books—she had never been to India. For that matter, her dances 
were not Indian, but Indonesian. So was her name—the Parisian 
Oriental 4 experts ’ must have been singularly uncritical, for Mata 
Hari is not Indian, but Malay: the 4 eye of the morning’, or the 
4 eye of dawn ’. 10 However, French journalists were in good com¬ 
pany when they confused India with the East Indies! Some even 
saw nothing contradictory in rival claims that Mata Hari had been 
born in Java, the coast of Malabar, and on the banks of the Ganges! 

To complete the exposure, the Temple of Kanda-Swany, where the 
youthful bayadere danced, is neither in India nor the East Indies, 
but in Ceylon! 

Mata Hari descended on Paris, and sought her entry to fame 
almost academically, for she did dance at the Guimet Museum. But, 
if she were a sensation there and at subsequent music hall appear¬ 
ances, she was rather a cheap one. We have yet to forget the lyrical 
descriptions of her dancing, with its exotic suggestions of the mystery 
of the East. True, she did rouse her audience by the sheer eroticism 
of her performance, with its exciting background of Eastern music 
and exotic perfumes. But 44 she hardly danced in the real sense at 
all,” wrote the erudite French novelist, Madame Colette, 44 but she 
knew how to undress progressively, and move a long, thin and 
proud body as Paris had never seen one moved before 

On another occasion Colette—who knew as much about women 
as ever a woman did, and quickly recognized the fake in Mata Hari 
—wrote of a Hindu fete in a Paris garden. Mata Hari appeared 
on a big white horse. 44 Her skin, amber by night, seemed mauve 
by daylight, but patchy—from artificial dyeing.” 

She did not always dance nude; sometimes she favoured graceful 
costumes of Eastern designs, with odd areas of flesh showing an 
exciting bronze skin, presumably tinted artificially, as Colette 
suggested. Then she would indulge in what to-day would be called 
'strip-tease’: but, in her Dance of the Seven Veils, the lights were 
not suddenly extinguished at the culminating moment. ( 

She was never completely nude. She never forgot the artist s 
criticism of her breasts. When she had discarded her veils, and 

•» I was amused in Malaya when told that mala, or eye, is used as a colloquial¬ 
ism for a policeman—evidently anticipating the American phrase. Mala mala, 
or two eyes, was a detective I 
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perhaps the snake she used as a girdle, her breasts would still be 
covered—either by a patterned ornament of brilliants, or by a pair 
of sea-shells. 

“ The little breasts only were covered with brilliant brass cupules, 
held in place by their chains,” wrote Louis Damur. " Glittering 
bracelets encrusted with precious stones were on her wrists, arms 
and ankles. The rest of her was bare, fastidiously bare, from the 
nails of her fingers to her toes.” 

On the other hand, Lady Edmee Owen, 11 on the authority of 
Sister Leonide, declares that Mata Hari “ wore a bust bodice to hide 
a scar left by a dagger wound ". This sounds like one of Mata Hari’s 
own stories. 


Her romantic ' background ’ did help to deceive some Orientalists 
who admired her dancing—or her body. But the famous impres¬ 
ario Antoine roundly declared: “ It was all sacred nonsense. She 
was just a big, decorative savage.” He recounts how in 1910 he 
was producing Antar, with a try-out at Monte Carlo before the 
Paris production. He needed a Hindu dancer for a spectacular 
Fire Dance, and recalled that he had once seen one at the Marigny 
Theatre—he could not remember her name. The agency he 
employed sent along Mata Hari—who was not the woman he was 
thinking of. However, she was good to look at, and had a reputa¬ 
tion, so he signed a contract. 

Then she made excuses for not appearing at rehearsals. When 
she did arrive, he was appalled. “ From the first we saw with 
stupefaction that Mata Hari did not know how to dance.” 


There was no time to replace her, but he sent the famous ballet 

mistress, Mariquita, to see her at Monte Carlo. Her report was 

devastating, and Antoine engaged Madame Napierkowska for the 

Paris production. Mata Hari sued him for breach of contract, and 

was awarded 4,000 francs damages: he thought that he had escaped 
cheaply at the price. r 

A London impresario 1 * who had seen her * Indian ’ dances, in an 
interview said: “There was nothing novel or exceptionally interest- 

stage* 0 hCr P erformances ’ ancl she was not clever enough for the 


Ji h , e . never a PP eared on th ^ stage in London, though she tried 
several times to get engagements.” 

in“ ,y M fi Hari seems t0 have becn no Terpsichorean artist' 
or nf - 0£ her £ CO " tem P oraries Isadora Duncan or Loie Fuller, 
or of the geniuses of the Russian ballet. Her dances appear to have 


“ In the Sunday Express. June 4th, 1927. 

M, a •*- - -aa „ 
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been body exhibitions and poses, with suggestive movements likely 
to appeal to the sensuous or debauched. 

I never saw Mata Hari dance: nor am I an expert on the art— 
on the contrary, I often find myself at variance with the professional 
critics, who are presumably experts. Nevertheless, I have already 
said—and hope to prove conclusively—that nothing concerning 
Mata Hari can be taken at its face value, not even an opinion of her 
dancing. According to the legend, she was marvellous: but, in the 
opinion of the admitted experts I have quoted, she was poor. 

In April, 1955, Mata Hari’s ‘diary’ was offered for sale at 
Sotheby’s. It was purchased by Mr. Sam Waagenaar, an American 
film magnate of Dutch extraction, who very kindly allowed me to 
inspect it. As can be judged, it was immensely valuable in enabling 
me to piece together the true Mata Hari story. 

It was not, strictly speaking, a diary, but an artist’s scrapbook. 
Mata Hari’s programmes and press cuttings are pasted in. (She was 
not the only artist to include only the favourable notices in her 
record!) Alongside them are many comments written in by Mata 
Hari, most of them referring to her dances or the critics’ opinions. 

The ‘diary’ includes cuttings from some of the most famous 
French newspapers, extolling her performances—‘an exquisite 
dancer ’ is Figaro’s lowest praise of her. But I was more influenced 
by reports of appearances at La Scala, Milan, in January, 1912. 
Mata Hari was not performing her ‘ Indian ’ dances, but appeared 
in a classical ballet ‘Bacchus and Gambrinus’—that is to say, she 
was competing with prima ballerinas on their own ground and at 
the advanced age, for a dancer, of thirty-five. The leading Italian 
papers reported that her interpretation of the part was unusual, but 
‘ interested the audience greatly by its exotic elegance . . . Noble 
gestures, slow harmonies . . . evoked profound admiration by the 

serious nature and purity of her art ’. 

The audience acclaimed her. That is good enough for me. 
know little about dancing, but I do know the audience at La Scala. 
It never fails to indicate either praise or blame to performers, and 
it is perhaps the most knowledgeable audience in the world. I 
Mata Hari could please it, she cannot be dismissed as an incom¬ 
petent dancer. . ,. 

Sam Waagenaar. who is very knowledgeable in these things, 

advanced an interesting theory: that Mata Hari was an amateur 
when she began, making a living by copying the native dances she 
had seen in Indonesia: but that with constant exercise she became 
expert. Her written comments in the ‘ diary ’ certainly suggest 
knowledge and soul of the artist. 
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Mata Hari was not beautiful. Her photographs are misleading, 
for they show her either expensively dressed or undressed—the 
attention is drawn to the body rather than to the face. One friend 
wrote frankly: “Her features lacked refinement. Her brown skin 
always had the appearance of having been anointed in oil or was 
exuding perspiration.” He does, however, emphasize the beauty of 
her eyes and arms. 13 

Paul Namur painted her twice, and makes one interesting 
comment—that this spoiled darling of fortune “ rarely lost the 
expression of inmost sadness. Frequently she would recline in an 
armchair, dreaming of secret things for perhaps an hour. I cannot 
recall that 1 ever saw Mata Hari smile.” 

Another man is certainly entitled to his opinion, for he saw 
plenty of his subject. Captain Andre Mornct, who as a lawyer-in¬ 
uniform acted as prosecutor at Mata Hari’s trial, was called back 
into service in 1945, to act as prosecutor of the members of the Vichy 
Government. He was then seventy-five. 

He discreetly brushed aside most questions about Mata Hari, and 
the limit of his comment was: “An overrated young woman. She 
was not a beauty—but she had charm, and that is what counts. But 
beauty? In the interests of history—no! ” 


v 1 


Mata Hari s outstanding period of success followed her famous 
appearances in the Guimet Museum in March, 1905. Engagements 
followed at Paris music halls and at Monte Carlo. 

Then, late in 1906, she went to Vienna, where she had another 
immediate success. According to Charles Heymans, she went on to 
Egypt to search for new dances. However, by the middle of 1907 
she was back in Paris, complaining bitterly of 4 imitations 1 and of 
degraded nude dancing. She appeared to claim the sole right of 
Hindu dancing, ‘ invented and created ’ by her. 

However, she still found engagements at the Folies-Bergere, 
a Fr^ n °K thCr deSC ^ P ‘ ion of Mata Hari in *9' 6 - when she was forty, is quoted bv 

wh « " S . , In short> she bore httle resemblance to the seductive dancer 
who, some twelve years before, had dragged a host of admirers Her wake" 
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Trocadero, Marigny, and Champs-Elysees theatres. And in 1912 
she appeared in a new guise—with Paul Olivier, a lecturer on 
Javanese and Hindu festivals. She illustrated his lectures with 
dances, supported by a Hindu orchestra—and was furious when it 
deserted her to appear in Lucien Guitry’s production of Kismet, 
with Sarah Bernhardt. 

But there were many signs that her fame was diminishing. In 
19 1 3 Isadora Duncan returned to Paris—and who wanted to see 
Hindu dances when such a thrilling artist was available? 

True, Mata Hari had her lovers. But most men who try to buy 
love prefer youth, and Mata Hari was now middle-aged. In any 
event, the stories of her erotic love-life have been grossly exaggerated. 
Her husband had divorced her in 1906. He had plenty of evidence 
of adultery, and of the immodesty of her dancing—photographs 
of Mata Hari in the nude were the favourite merchandise of the 
Paris touts. 

She had a brief period of fame in Italy as well as Paris, but it was 
transient. 

(She never appeared in England! That Watch Committee of 
Birmingham would not have been the only one to be shocked by 
her performance! Mata Hari was never well known in England— 
in fact, only a few impresarios had ever heard of her: Albert de 
Courville had seen her dance, but was not impressed. To the 
general public—and most of the writers who later claimed to know 
her so intimately—she was completely unknown. The first reference 
to Mata Hari in the London press which I have been able to trace 
was in the London Evening News 11 of July 31st, 1917, reporting her 
trial. True, it adds that she was a Creole dancer, well known in 
London, where she was a frequent visitor before the war.) 

By 1913, then, the demand for her services as a dancer had 
diminished. She was now thirty-seven, a great age for a dancer: 
hers was essentially a profession of youth. For nearly a couple of 
years there are occasional gaps in her story: but one clue may 
suggest their significance. When, in 1917* she was * n j a *l awaiting 
trial, she was, of course, visited by the prison doctor. Dr. L. Bizard. 16 
To his astonishment he recognized her. Before accepting a prison 
appointment, he had held the unsavoury position of medical officer 

14 The first traceable reference outside the Continental newspapers was in the 
New York Herald of December 12th. 1907. It reported that ‘ Lady MacLeod, 
better known as Mata Hari. the Javanese dancer’, had arrived at the Hdtel 
Mcuricc, Paris. She was to appear again—’ after two years’ travel for pleasure 

at the Salle Fcmina. After that she hoped to dance at the Palace Theatre, 
London. 

This hope was not fulfilled. 

15 See his Souvenirs d'un tnddecin des prisons dc Paris. Paris, 193°* 
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in charge of the Paris brothels. He recalled that, just before the 
war, he had seen Mata Hari in one of these establishments—an 
expensive house of assignation, true, where she was more like the 
modern ‘call girl’ than the more common prostitute, for her fee 
was 1,000 francs—then about £\o. 

By the outbreak of war, therefore, Mata Hari was almost passee. 
She could point to past triumphs, and she could boast that such of 
her lovers as she could remember included some well-known men. 

She had even changed her background—too many people knew 
that the Mata Hari pose was faked. She was now an aristocratic 
and wealthy lady of fashion. 10 Her father had always claimed 
connection with a noble family: she assumed this by use of the 
German preface von —she described herself as MacLeod nee von 
Zelle: the aristocratic descent now was to be on her side, not that 
of her ex-husband. 

But this was only the beginning. She told one famous French 
explorer that she was the natural daughter of King Edward VII (as 
Prince of Wales) and of a Hindu princess. Then, for more formal 
occasions, she worked out a genealogical tree. True, it might not 
have been recognized by any College of Arms, but it traced her 
ancestry back to Azo IV d’Este of about the year 1000: to him she 
gave the honour of founding the house of von Zelle. 

She invested the father of William IV, Duke of Brunswick 
( 1 SSS'O 2 )* with the title of Duke von Zelle. Thence the tree followed 
legitimately, branching off to form the British royal house of Guelph 
and the German Hohenzollerns. Mata Hari gave Queen Victoria 
an addition to her lengthy list of titles—Duchess von Zelle. But 
she suggests that history was not after all her best subject when she 
nominated Edward, Duke of Kent, as Queen Victoria’s husband— 
she had never even heard of the Prince Consort! 

The von Zelle yarn, of course, was as fictitious as that of Mata 
Hari. 

It is simply impossible to believe a word that Mata Hari ever 
wrote or said. Her prevarications went far beyond the needs of 
pubheny. In 1913 she complained to Paul Olivier that her husband 
had beaten her—and disrobed sufficiently to show him the marks of 
the cruel onslaught—teeth marks: her husband had apparently 
itten her! He gave her the sensible advice that she should see a 
lawyer and sue for a divorce. She did not take the advice— 


r it , T lL Par ' S / reSS ° f May ’ ,9 ' 3 ' refcrs to dancc rec *h»ls by moonlight—‘ religious 
"o her Wen* ^antly executed ^cn in L grounds of her^Ha 

Incident-,IU ^ , Udy MacLeod - professionally known as Mata Hari’. 
Hari' 6 ma y ’ °" her P^n^es she is nearly always styled as ‘ Madame Mata 
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naturally, since she had been divorced seven years earlier, and had 
not even seen Major MacLeod for ten years! 

The end of July, 1914, found her in Berlin. It is true that she 
lunched with Herr von Jagow, the Berlin Chief of Police. 

“ But what of that? ” she argued at her trial. “ He was one of 
my lovers—one of the most faithful of them all.” 

“But he gave you 30,000 marks! ” This was then worth about 
£ 1,500. 

“Certainly. That was my fee! ” 

An expensive courtesan indeed! Presumably this was her price 
over a period, for a long-term contract, not per night! 

According to the Mata Hari legend, either in the original or the 
subsidiary, she was sent immediately to spy in France. This is not 
true. Evidence is forthcoming from an undisputable source. 

The Dutch gentleman who supplies it prefers to be anonymous. 
On August 3rd, 1914, he was in the Metropole Hotel in Berlin, when 
he saw a lady in a very agitated state. He recognized her from her 
photographs—the Dutch dancer, Mata Hari. A gentleman is always 
anxious to assist a lady in distress, especially if she is a compatriot. 

Mata Hari had something to worry about. She was due to open 
the following week at the Winter Gardens: her dresser, who acted 
as maid, was on her way from Paris with the baskets of costumes 
and properties. And now Germany and France were at war! 

The Dutchman estimated that the maid would not get through, 
and he proved to be right. Mata Hari was now seriously distressed: 
the theatre had closed because of the war, and she was stranded with 
only a suitcase and very little money. 

She thought that her best plan would be to get to Holland, clear 
of the war: there her family would doubtless keep her. The 
Dutchman booked two sleepers to Amsterdam: then, for he was an 
intelligent man and knew Mata Hari’s reputation, he sent her ahead 
and followed twenty-four hours later. 

He and his wife entertained Mata Hari in their Amsterdam flat 
for some weeks. Then she entered on a liaison with a local man, 
to whom she presented herself as a Russian. When eventually he 
found that she was Dutch, he promptly broke off the affair! 

Hence a Dutch impresario seized the opportunity when she came 
to The Hague late in 1914. He was staging Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and arranged for an interlude by Mata Hari in Les Folies Francoises, 
a series of classical dances—not the exotic Eastern presentation. 
After a try-out at Arnhem, it was presented at the capital. The 
fame of Mata Hari attracted a large audience, but her performance 
was not well received, and after one night it was taken off. After 
such a rebuff Mata Hari never appeared in public again. 
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The last press cuttings in Mata Hari's ‘ diary ’ concern this show 
in The Hague. Actually, the last entry of all is dated, from the 
same place, March 13th, 1915. 

However, other evidence is available. There was a plumber who 
did some work for Mata Hari, and had great trouble in getting his 
money. Even more startling and likely-to-be-remembered was the 
experience of a mattress-maker. Mata Hari had ordered a mattress 
to be remade. When the men delivered it, she declared that the 
stuffing was not of the quality she had ordered. An argument 
developed: Mata Hari flew into a rage, rushed into the kitchen, 
seized a carving knife and slashed open the mattress with a dozen 
savage thrusts and cuts. Then she claimed that her complaint was 
justified. 

I regret that I am unable to give the exact date when Mata Hari 
returned to Paris from Holland. It was almost certainly not earlier 
than July, 1915, and more probably was early in 1916. Certainly 
it was not immediately after the outbreak of war, as so many books 
suggest. Further, in the first six months of 1915 she was not spying 
out French secrets at Vittel. 

The reason for her journey to Paris is much more dear. Mata 
Hari was hard up! She had given up the lease of her villa at 
Neuilly in March, 1914, but its contents were of some value—she 
would return to Paris to sell them. 


VII 

f. 

Nothing is quite ordinary in the Mata Hari story] At her trial 
she explained how she met von Jagow. 

“ 1 was appearing in a Berlin music hall. The police had the 
right to censor the costumes worn by the artistes, and there had 
been complaints that mine were inadequate. So the chief of police 
came along to inspect my costume.” 

Evidently he was satisfied! Mata Hari’s judges argued that her 
story was thin—that a junior official would have been assigned to 
such a task. But the argument is not entirely conclusive. The chief 
might have been intrigued with what he had heard, and have 
decided to undertake the task himself. Or the complainants might 
have been important enough to command personal attention. 

But it was not only her friendship with von Jagow which had 

aroused the interest of the French agents. Other countries had 
something to report. 

The first documentary information comes from Italy. A Japanese 
vessel had called at a Spanish port on its outward journey late in 
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1915, and the Italian Secret Service is said to have reported to its 
British and French allies. “ While examining the passenger list of 
a Japanese vessel at Naples, we have recognized the name of a 
theatrical celebrity called Mata Hari, the famous Hindu dancer, 
who purports to reveal secret Hindu dances which demand 
nudity. She has, it seems, renounced her claims to Indian birth 
and become Berlinoise. She speaks German with a slight Eastern 
accent.” 17 

This would have been quite enough to attract the attention of 
French and British Security agents. Courts of law require proof, 
but the Secret Service often—and necessarily—founds its cases on 
suspicion. 

Prior to the Italian telegram, British agents had reported that 
Mata Hari had been seen in the company of German officers in 
Madrid—this was in July, 1915. It was believed that she intended 
to travel to Germany, via Holland. 

She did not actually attempt the journey until early in the follow¬ 
ing year. In those days the British Navy was mistress of the seas, 
and no one might travel in wartime save by its permission. So the 
ship Hollandia put in at Falmouth: Mata Hari was taken off and 
hurried to London, where she was conducted to the office of Sir 
Basil Thomson, then chief of the C.I.D., which included the 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard, an important element in the 
British Security organization. 18 

He admits that he was expecting an Olga Powlovska type of 
glamorous woman spy. He found a tall, dignified woman of dusky 
appearance, with glowing black eyes, severely practical and middle- 
aged, sure of herself, of keen intelligence, quick in repartee, a good 
linguist—far from the courtesan type—of a reserved courtesy. 

He opened the attack by challenging her with the names of her 

friends in Madrid. 

Certainly, she admitted, she had friends in many countries. 

But Sir Basil Thomson, a barrister by profession, had a keen 
mind: soon she appeared to be apprehensive of the drift of his 

questions. <( . 

“ You are quite wrong,” she put in suddenly. I am a spy 

admit it. But not for Germany—/ spy for France ! ” 

She then plunged into a long and complicated account of her 


>7 Charles Hcymans somewhat surprisingly claims that this message was sent by 
Rent Puaux, correspondent of the Temps, in March, ,907 when Mata1 Han «e. 
to Egypt. I have been unable to find any confirmation of this. On the other hand, 
there is no other information confirming this report of Mata Han s alleg 
to Italy in 1915, and no reason why she should make it. 

18 Sec his book Queer People (Hodder & Stoughton, 1922). 
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adventures. The experienced man let her ramble on, sure that she 

would begin to contradict herself. 

Yet what could he do? His instinct and reason told him that she 
was a German spy. But he had no evidence. It may be suggestive 
when a woman consorts with German olficers in a neutral country, 
but it does not prove she is a spy: quite a different interpretation 
is available—the one Mata Hari herself drew at her trial. 

Further, she had not spied against Britain, and obviously had not 
planned to do so—she had not intended to land, and was very angry 
when taken off the ship! Assuredly he had no grounds for an arrest. 

There is one device, popular in Intelligence circles, for dealing 
with suspicious characters: if it is impracticable to arrest them, 
interfere vitally with their plans. Mata Hari might be returning 
to Germany from a spy mission in Spain. Sir Basil Thomson 
decided to send her back to Spain! 

He was a kindly man. “ If you will take the advice of one nearly 
twice your age, 19 give up what you are doing,” he said. 

“ Sir, I thank you from my heart. I shall not forget your advice. 
What I have been doing I will do no more. You may trust me 
implicitly.” 

So she was shipped back to Spain, and Thomson remarks that 
“ within a month she was at it again 


VIII 

From such evidence as is available one would gather that her 
affection for the blind Captain Marov was genuine enough. She 
was not a Red Cross nurse—but he had been transferred from 
hospital to a convent. There she gave him all the affectionate care 
she could. She also gave him money—all his own was inaccessible 
in Russia. 

This episode formed one of the features of her trial. 20 

Indeed, the remainder of her career can best be followed, with 
appropriate interpolations, by an outline of the evidence at her 
court martial. 

’* ^ ^ Iata Hari was then thirty-eight, this was a pretty compliment to her 
youthful appearance I 

20 An interesting and, subject to the limitations of memory, factual account of 
tr * a *. a PP ears in Les Espionnes & Paris, by Commandant Emile Massard 
(Albin Michel, Paris, 1922). Commandant Massard was present at the trial and at 
lata Hari s execution. I have used his record in my synopsis, but have also 
referred to The Underworld of Paris, by Alfred Morain, the Paris Prefect of Police. 
M. Morain reports that he saw the ' verbatim notes ’ of the trial. In general, his 
account agrees with that of Commandant Massard. 
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It was styled the 3 C Conseil de Guerre: its president was Colonel 
Semprou, ex-chief of the Republican Guard. I have recounted one 
episode—how Mata Hari claimed that von Jagow’s 30,000 marks 
was the price of her favours. 

“ But he enlisted you in the German Secret Service,” the prosecu¬ 
tor suggested. 

“ No.” 

“ Do you deny that you were known as H.21? ” 

“ No.” 

“ That was your code number in the German service? ” 

” Oh, no. My lover gave me the sign so that he could correspond 
with me—he could use official methods if ordinary ones failed in 
wartime. Further, he could use official money to pay me." 

She would willingly admit to being a harlot, but not a spy. 

“You were in Berlin, well away from the war. Then via 
Belgium, Holland and England you came to France—in wartime. 
Why?” 

“ I wished to dispose of my property at Neuilly.” 

“ But that only needed a few weeks. And you stayed for seven 
months.” 

“ I went to Vittel, to be near Captain Marov—the only man I 
ever loved. He was blind—I wished to consecrate my life to his 
welfare.” 

“ But while at Vittel you met many officers? ” 

“ Doubtless. There were officers everywhere. I like officers. 

“ French officers? ” 

" Of any race. That is not material. I am international. I like 
brave and handsome men.” 

“ From these officers you learned a great deal.” Here the prose¬ 
cutor especially emphasized her meetings with aviators, who had 
‘ innocently ’ revealed to her their plans for dropping spies behind 

the German lines. This she denied. 

"And you picked up much information about the preparations 

for the 1916 offensive.” 

“ I did guess that something was afoot. People talked. 

They did! Had the Germans planted a spy in French head¬ 
quarters, they could not have been better informed than they were 
by the casual conversations of ordinary people in trains and cates! 
“And you sent your information to the Germans? 

" No. I did not.” . 

“You sent letters through the diplomatic bag of a neutral 

legation.” 

" To my daughter in Holland, yes.” 

" And to the chief of the German Secret Service in Amsterdam. 
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“ I have told you—he was one of my lovers. It was not my fault 
that he became a chief of espionage, was it? That had nothing to 
do with me—or my love affairs. I told him nothing.” 

“ We have proof that you did! 

Commandant Massard reports that at this Mata Hari went pale. 
The prosecutor’s statement implied that the French had invaded 
the inviolate 4 diplomatic bag so that all her actions must have 
been revealed. 

“You knew that you were being watched at Vittel?” 

“Some of the men were clumsy. But I thought that it was a 
routine precaution because I was not French, so I made no 
complaint.” 

“ But you were afraid—you hurried back to Paris. Then, realiz¬ 
ing that you were about to be arrested, you offered to spy for 
France.” 

It is true that Mata Hari’s action was a well-known device, fre¬ 
quently used by cornered spies. Captain Ladoux, in his own 
reminiscences, 21 suggests that he easily overcame his initial surprise. 
He relates that she gave him some information about German 
submarine activities and useful details about anti-French Spanish 
royalties and politicians. There is the suggestion that he only 
pretended to accept her services, and that the episode of the Sixth 

Man was a trap—into which she duly fell, and thus committed 
herself. 

Why did you offer to spy for France? ” the prosecutor persisted. 

I love France. And I have no money.” 

French evidence, not produced at the trial, suggests that this was 
not true. Mata Hari evidently did not realize that competent 
counter-spies suspect and check everything. They discovered that 
she had an adequate bank balance when she volunteered. 

The prosecutor, however, had a stronger theme. “ Yes, you had 

no money—the Germans had difficulty in getting funds to you. But 

t ey did succeed in transmitting 10,000 marks to you, through the 
Dutch Legation.” 0 


< 4 


44 


44 


That had nothing to do with spying—it was from my lover.” 

A chief of espionage! What did you do for France?” 

I gave information about German submarines off Morocco.” 

But how did you know of such activities, if you were not in 
relation with the enemy? ” 

Mata Hari suggested that her information had come via the 

pillow and appealed to the gallantry of the French officers not to 
press her too far! 

The motif of the interrogation changed: now Mata Hari’s 
1 Mes Souvenirs, by Georges Ladoux (Les Editions de France, Paris, 1937). 

E 
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activities in Madrid were in question. Captain Ladoux makes it 
quite clear that he had long had suspicions of Mata Hari, to say 
nothing of the warnings from Rome and London, and her conduct 
at Vittel and offer of service had confirmed his doubts. He reveals 
that when she went to Madrid—on a roundabout journey to 
Belgium—she was shadowed by French agents. One of them was 
even ensconced at her hotel. And then Mata Hari recognized the 
man I 

She did not appear to be perturbed—but talked to him! 
Apparently she understood that a new agent must be watched, so 
that her loyalty could be confirmed. She would ease the agent’s 
task by telling him exactly where she was going. But—she had one 
private appointment —very private—one of her lovers wished to 
see her. Doubtless the understanding agent would release her from 
surveillance for a couple of hours—from 2 to 4 p.m.P 

The agent promised: then, like a good spy, broke his word and 
followed her on a bicycle. She did not visit a lover, but made two 
telephone calls—one to a German bank in Madrid, the other to the 
German Consul at Vigo. 

This evidence was not produced at the trial, but it was stated that 
a French agent had seen her with Major Kalle, the German Military 
Attache, and Lieutenant von Krohn, the Naval Attach^. Mata Hari 
admitted this without hesitation—the two men were, of course, her 


lovers of the moment. 

This also explained the episode of the 15,000 francs credited to 
her at a neutral legation in Paris. Like the other payments, it was 
the ‘ price of love’. Von Jagow, Kalle and von Krohn used govern¬ 
ment money to pay their mistress her fees! 

This payment was, however, somewhat complicated. To raise the 
money, her Madrid lovers had sent a radio message to Amsterdam 
asking for instructions and funds for H.21, who had managed to get 
herself infiltrated into the French service. The chief of German 
espionage at Amsterdam had then authorized the payment of 15,000 
francs to Mata Hari in Paris. As it happened, this man—Major von 
Specht—was also one of her lovers, so he was using official funds to 
pay the love-debts of other suitors! The French officers of the court 
martial, not unnaturally, considered that Mata Hari s explanation 


was rather thin! 

They were evidently having some difficulty in accepting such 
startling evidence—or in accepting it so often. But Mata Haris 
demeanour was perhaps a greater influence. Throughout the tna 
she had been collected and confident—smartly dressed in blue, wit 
a tricorne hat, military and elegant. But the revelation that the, 
French had trapped and deciphered the Madrid radio telegram 
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about the 15,000 francs visibly shook her. For the first time she 
faltered. 

“ I_I tell you—it was for—to pay for my nights of love,” she 
stammered, in broken sentences. “ That is my price. Believe me— 
be gallant, gentleman—French officers! ” 

But their task was justice, not gallantry. The prosecutor brushed 
aside her protestations. He might have had pity on her, he said 
later, had he not been overcome by the memory of the soldiers killed 
and wounded by her actions, the tears of their widows and orphans. 
“ The harm that this woman has done is incredible. She is perhaps 
the greatest spy of the century.” 

The court agreed, and after only two sittings found Mata Hari 
guilty on all the seven points on the indictment. 

(1) That the accused in 1916 had intelligence with the enemy in 
Spain. 

(2) — in Holland. 

(3) — in France. 

(4) That she passed military information to German agents in Spain. 

(5) That she entered the entrenched camp of Paris to procure infor¬ 
mation to the enemy’s profit. 

(6) That she informed the enemy of a coming French offensive. 

(7) That she warned the enemy of the French discovery of a new 
chemical ink. 

She was sentenced to death by shooting. 

Mata Hari turned to Maitre Clunet. 

“ It’s not true! ” she whispered. 

The lawyer was silent, hiding his face in the wide sleeves of his 
gown, weeping. 


IX 

Alas for the legend! Apart from the one Frenchman from the 

Foreign Office, her highly-placed lovers did not rally to her support. 

On the contrary, they disclaimed all knowledge of her. Nor was 

this to be wondered at: few men count themselves as obligated to 
paid prostitutes. 

But it has become quite obvious that not a single feature in this 

fantastic case can be accepted without critical examination. A few 

of Mata Hari’s lovers have been mentioned in the books about her 

a ways the same few. We can at least examine the most impor¬ 
tant ones. r 

Right at the head of the list was the Crown Prince of Germany 
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—‘Little Willie’, we called him irreverently at the time. (The 
French preferred the description. ‘ The Butcher of Verdun ’.) But 
one of his fellow-countrymen has nobly defended him. Guido 
Kreutzer 22 is not always flattering to his subject, but he does 
exonerate him from this particular calumny. He asserts explicitly 
that the Crown Prince never knew or spoke to Mata Hari. 

He explains the origin of the rumour. In 1912 or 1913 when he 
and a friend were in the Hotel Bristol, in Berlin, Mata Hari was 
there, and talked to them about her dancing successes. Then, as 
the Crown Prince passed down the Under den Linden, she became 
very excited. 

Later, she wrote to Kreutzer’s friend, a man of some standing. 
She wanted an introduction to the Crown Prince—she would like to 
dance for him, she explained. The man treated the letter as a joke, 
and took no notice. 

Later, Mata Hari did talk about her ‘ innocent love ’ for the 
Crown Prince. And that is all there was to the affair. There is no 
evidence of any liaison of any kind between the two, or that they 
ever met. 

Even more libellous were the references to the Dutch Prime 
Minister, Mynheer Cort van der Linden. It will be recalled that 
he, supported by the Dutch Prince Consort, tried feverishly but^ 
unavailingly to persuade Queen Wilheltnina to intercede with the 
French for Mata Hari, but she refused. 

Van der Linden had been a university professor of law when, 
nearing the age of seventy, he became President of the Council of 
Ministers. He was an honourable man, highly esteemed, with a 
very happy family life—no Dutchman ever believed the story. 

Van der Linden had never had anything to do with Mata Hari, 
and did not know her—indeed, until she was arrested, he did not 
know of her. Nor did he attempt to intervene on her behalf, or ask 
Queen Wilhelmina to do so. Nor did the Prince Consort either 
know or mention her. 

The Dutch Minister in Paris did, as a routine measure, do what 
he could to safeguard the interests of a Dutch citizen, as Mata Hari 
w r as. She did not write to him until two months after she was 
arrested. 

Mata Hari never mentioned Van der Linden in her letters or con¬ 
versation. And General Boucabeille, French Military Attache at 
The Hague during the war, emphatically denied the calumny. 
There can be no doubt that it was a complete invention. 

Another of Mata Haris alleged lovers, M. Malvy, Minister of the 
Interior, was dragged into the case. We have already seen that the 

a* In Der Deutsche Kronprinz und die frauen in seinem leben (Leipsig. 1923 )- 
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allegation was untrue—was promoted by political enemies. M. 
Malvy had never even seen Mata Hari. 

In his defence, in 1926, he named General Messimy as the M-y 

of the letters involved. Messimy, then a Senator, admitted that he 
had been a friend of Mata Hari, and had written to her: but he 
denied that he had ever been her lover—her attempts to seduce him 
had failed. This could have been true, but few people in France 
believed him: his case does not come into the same category as 
those of the Crown Prince, Mynheer Van der Linden, and M. 
Malvy, which were entirely the products of invention. 

It is at least possible that investigation of other cases would 
similarly show that prominent people ‘ revealed ’ as Mata Hari’s 
lovers were quite innocent of such a charge. It is always difficult 
to arrest rumours: and in most of them the calumny was not com¬ 
mitted to print until the victim was safely dead, and could neither 
reply nor sue for libel. 

Deserted by her lovers, only one group of her acquaintances 
showed the slightest interest in her—her creditors! Her arrest had 
been kept a close secret: Mata Hari had disappeared leaving a trail 
of bills. One creditor wrote via the Dutch Legation—since 
October, 1915, 23 he claimed, she had owed him 3,211 florins. 


x 


After two days in a padded cell—to observe if she were likely to 

do herself harm—Mata Hari was taken to the famous Cell 12 at 

Saint-Lazare prison—among its occupants had been Mine Caillaux 

and Mine Steinheil. It was large, with two windows and three 
beds. 

Two *of the latter were for two moutonnes, or good conduct 
prisoners, appointed to look after important captives. Mata Hari’s 
other attendants were Sisters of the order of Marie-Joseph du 
Donat, a community of fifty nuns who administered to prisoners. 


It is from such details that the story of Mata Hari’s movements can be built 

oveT,n, S r ,° ni CO,nplclCly - Since this man was supplying her with necessities 
in October 1’ r ^ 3 reasonable estima,c ‘hat she arrived in Paris from Holland 

evidenre^hL 15 uscful U P to March. 1915. but is seldom conclusive 

eMdencc-there are often gaps of some months, in which apparently she had no 

on tTfembe?- P T CUtti "^ describe appearances in Pari" 

, r’Jc*' ?. ccunbcr ,oth - '909 and at Monte Carlo on January 22nd. icuo- it is 

reheamU a^oZ 110 ^ ^ 7 ™ fr ° ,n Paris l ° Monte c a r lo-for there were 

dinner d ? y. details ,nvolved - Rut this is not proof —she might have 
slipped away to Berlin for a few days in between her engagements & 
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At first Mata Hari protested: she did not want them, she said—she 
was not even a Catholic. But Sister Leonide, small, calm and 
mignotine, gradually broke down her resistance. Sister Leonide was 
seventy-six; she had spent fifty years on her ungrateful tasks, and 
had been awarded the Legion of Honour. She was Mata Hari’s 
attendant by day: she did not leave the jail until the prisoner was 
in bed for the night: then a night Sister took over. 

Mata Hari forgot her religious prejudices as the days went by. 
The prison chaplain, the Abbe Doumergue, was a frequent visitor. 
So was the Protestant pastor Arboux. Maitre Clunet did not 
appear after the trial: he was afraid that emotion might upset his 
client, and he was busily engaged on the appeals to the two courts 
of revision, and to the President himself. 

Incidentally, Clunet was not the clown he is represented to be in 
the legend. He was a lawyer with a big practice among stage 
people—Sarah Bernhardt was one of his clients—but he was not an 
experienced advocate—his speciality was not criminal procedure 
but international law. And he may have been too old for his work. 
Certainly his emotional appeal, the drunken, cruel husband, and 
so on—had no effect whatever on a professional court martial. 

Mata Hari maintained her publicity facade even in the moment 
of despair. When the prison doctor suggested that she should read, 
she rejected European books. “ I was born in Holland, but I am a 
Hindu. I am absolutely Oriental.” 

Maybe she had persuaded herself to believe her own lies. For 
her death-cell reading she chose a Buddhist book of religious 
instruction, Lotus of Faith. Whether she ever read the book, 
or could understand it if she did read it, are quite different 
questions. 

The doctor, who knew little about her origin, real or imaginary, 
was puzzled by her contradictions. Her body was European, he 
declared, but her nature and mind were not; one moment she was 
a primitive savage, the next a refined Western. Ethnologists have 
searched her ancestry in vain for an explanation—for some serious 
observers, though knowing full well that her proclaimed back¬ 
ground was spurious, believed that there must be Eastern blood in 
her and that it had inexplicably assumed control. \et no family 
connection with the East was ever discovered. 

Yet another part of the legend must be banished to the realms 
of fiction—the naked dance in the death cell. Again we can trace 
the origin of the story, from the record of Dr. Bizard, the police 
doctor, who called on the day before that fixed for the execution, 
which was arranged for Monday, October 15th. ‘ Sunday is a day 
of relaxation for those condemned to death: it is a day they arc 
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sure to live from dawn to night: because no execution takes place 
on a Sunday.” 

To give confidence to Mata Hari, and to take her mind oil the 
appalling ordeal ahead. Dr. Bizard talked about dancing. 

"Show us!” exclaimed Sister Leonide. “Show us how you 
danced.” 

So Mata Hari rose, smiling, loosened her dress a little, and began 
to dance. 

By then, of course, she knew that all appeals had failed, but she 
faced the grim prospects firmly. On the Sunday evening the doctor 
gave her a sleeping draught of double strength,* and she was still 
fast asleep when Major Julian came to wake her to tell her that the 
President had refused to exercise clemency. " Ayez du courage, 
I'heure de Vexpiation est venue ” 

Helped by the two moutonnes, Mata Hari began to dress. 

" Am I allowed to put on a corset? ” she asked. 

The officer agreed, without pointing out that a corset would not 
stop a bullet! 

Then Mata Hari added a lace cache-corset : to the last she 
thought of her appearance. “My hat becomes me, does it not?” 
she asked. But she was disturbed because she was not allowed hat 
pins—with which she might have done herself harm. 

The Protestant pastor was in attendance. As she knelt, he 
sprinkled water on her head—a last minute baptism. 

Sister Leonide was in tears, but Mata Hari comforted her. Then 
the condemned woman gave her last letters to her lawyer. “ Don’t 

get the addresses mixed, or you’ll cause trouble in many families! ” 
She laughed aloud. 


The witnesses were quite sure that she knew that she was to die— 
that she had not believed the fantasies about last-minute rescues. 

Since I must die. I must be resigned,” she said. Then to Sister 
Leonide: I leave for the big station from which there is no 

return ticket! Now, little mother, don’t cry . . . How little you 
are—it would take two of you to make a Mata.” 

She turned to the officer of her escort. “I am ready. You may 

, me ‘ And when the greffier, or registrar, asked if she had any 
last message, she exclaimed: “Yes. Write: ’Mata Hari declares 
that she is innocent and victim of a murder.’ ” 

This was held later to be evidence of her anti-French convictions 
but t could be the outburst of a woman who did not deserve death 

L lon;^ en " e ' a l ° nc of sarcasm intruded-she said sharply to Sister 

as well *rh p S ^ ^ D ° n 1 g ° any further - or the Y ™ay shoot you 
as well they are not too particular! ” 7 

What is the object of executing prisoners at dawn?” she pro- 
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tested. “In India it is not so: they are more reasonable. There, 
death is a penalty that is made into a ceremony—in full daylight, 
before crowds of guests, and to the sweet scent of jasmine. I would 
have preferred to lunch with friends, and then gone to Vincennes in 
the afternoon. But you choose to shoot me on an empty stomach I 
It is unreasonable! ” 

A jailer produced a tot of rum, the traditional legal fortifier for 
a man or woman about to die. 

Most witnesses agree that her behaviour at this trying hour was 
very courageous. Assuredly nothing in Mata Hari’s life so became 
her as her leaving of it. 

At Vincennes the mud halted the cars short of the execution 
ground. As they struggled forward, Mata Hari skipping lightly 
over the puddles, a neighbouring factory hooter sounded, calling 
the men to work. 

“Little Sister Leonide, hold me by the hand—tightly!” said 
Mata Hari. The pastor was visibly distressed. 

I he troops presented arms: Mata Hari passed before them like a 
princess. Trumpets sounded. The pastor, lawyer and Sister 
Leonide were pulled gently on one side as Mata Hari was tied to a 
post. She refused the proffered bandage. 

Her lips made the movements of a kiss to her three friends. 
“ Maintenant e’est fine . . . Mettez-vous a droite. Je regarderai 
de votre cole. Adieu!” These were the last words of Mata Hari. 
The aged lawyer sobbed unrestrainedly. 

A greffier read aloud the official judgment. It was now full dawn. 
The time had come for ‘The Eye of the Morning' to die. The 
Malay phrase indicates the sun: this one was to reach its setting 
prematurely and grimly. 

The firing party consisted of twelve chasseurs a pied —all 
wounded men! The officer lifted his sword. Mata Hari smiled. 
Then the command "Fire! 

The body in the black coat slumped: a sergeant advanced to 
administer the coup de grace —a bullet through her ear. Her head 
wobbled under the impact. 

As the troops marched off, Maitre Clunet advanced. He knelt 
before the body in profound sadness. “ It is terrible . . . she did 
not deserve death.” 

Then the doctor undid her clothes and after an examination 
announced that a bullet had passed through her heart. 

“ t)oes anyone claim the body? ” an official called out. 

No one did: that beautiful body which had been the delight of 
so many lovers now lay inert and alone in the mud of the Vincennes 

moat. 
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The body was put into a coffin, and driven away with two 
gendarmes sitting on it smoking their pipes. There was only a 
pretence of a funeral: the body was taken to a hospital, and used 
to give medical students practice in dissection. Years later I met a 
French provincial doctor who described how he had removed his 
first appendix—from the dead body of Mata Hari! 


x i 


The legend of Mata Hari has become now legendary indeed! 

The exotic Eastern background is revealed as a publicity fake. 
The greater part of the legend is palpably sensational fiction. 

Accounts of Mata Hari’s achievements are grossly exaggerated. 
No one person could ever have done one-hundredth part of what 
she is supposed to have done. 

Take the Vittel episode, where she nursed her blinded lover— 
and at the same time spied out the details of the offensive on the 
Chemin des Dames and of the new plans for landing agents behind 
the German lines in occupied France. In fact, Vittel is hopelessly 
placed for either! It is a pleasant spa deep in Lorraine, thirty 
miles south of Nancy—and at least a hundred and thirty miles from 
the nearest point of the Chemin des Dames. (And these are crow’s 
flight figures—for troop movements they can be multiplied by three 
or four.) Mata Hari could have picked up far more information 
from military gossip in Paris than in Vittel. To complete the argu¬ 
ment, the Chemin des Dames offensive was over long before she 
went to Vittel—long before she even returned from Holland to 
France! 


The stories of her sending thousands of French soldiers to their 
deaths are fanciful. Nor did she betray the sixty-six French spies 
arrested before Verdun—the story behind their unhappy fate has 
been revealed and had nothing whatever to do with her. 

Nor did she steal the details of Plan XVII, the French reply to 
the Schlieffen Plan for the invasion of France. The Germans knew 
all about this long before they ever heard of Mata Hari. 

She would not have recognized a tank had she seen one—her 
legend here has again become confused with apocryphal stories 
about the Lady Doctor. The story that she spied out details of 
the Mark IX super-tank, with its crashing bulk and its tusks of 
fire is the sheerest of fiction—as is also the statement that, as a 
result of her information, when they first entered the battlefield 
they were shot up by specially constructed German guns. The tanks 
completely surprised the Germans: one of their regimental histories 
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declares: “The arrival of the tanks on the scene had the most 
shattering effect on the men. They felt quite powerless against 
these monsters. But for the folly of British Headquarters in 
throwing in a mere dribble of machines and so giving away the 
secret, the tank might have won the war in 1917. 

Her appearance at its trials behind twenty-foot walls was equally 
imaginary. She passed a few hours in England twice during the 
war—both times under police escort. And so far from the trials 
being held behind twenty-foot walls under conditions of intense 
secrecy, Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton, the 4 godfather ’ of the 
tank, describes in his book Eye-Witness his alarm at the actual 
conditions. “ Halfway through September this machine [the first 
experimental tank] was sufficiently advanced for demonstration, and 
on Sunday the 19th [1915] I went by invitation to see it perform. 
The trial took place at Lincoln, not far from the works of the 
constructors—Messrs. W. Foster & Sons. It came as a shock to me 
to find lining the fence on one side of the trial ground a large crowd 
of spectators, consisting of employees of the firm and their wives, 
who were present apparently with the full knowledge and permis¬ 
sion of those in charge of the demonstration . 24 I protested against 
this publicity, but it was too late to alter the arrangements. Luckily, 
from the point of view of secrecy, the machine failed to comply with 
the test to which it was put; and in order to discount the revelation 
of what we were aiming at it was arranged that a report should be 
put about that the whole idea was impracticable and would be 
dropped.” 

Or again: when the official trials were to be staged, Hatfield 
Park had been chosen as the scene of the demonstration. No labour 
or serving soldiers being available for the necessary task of digging 
trenches and erecting barbed-wire, the authorities called upon a 
strong working party of the 3rd (Mid-Herts) Battalion of the Hert¬ 
fordshire Volunteer Regiment. These men—mostly elderly fathers 
of families—patriotically sacrificed all their spare time to reproduce 
the necessary practical picture of a battlefield. At the week-end the 
staff ollicers responsible for the demonstration went down to sec 
how their volunteer labour was getting on. Sir Ernest writes (page 
193): “The unit had decided to treat its duty on Sunday as a kind 
of field day. The working-party furnished had been very much 
increased in strength. The landscape was full of sentries, pickets 
and 4 Cossack ’ posts. A first-aid station had been set up with full 
medical staff, and other conveniences of a standing camp had been 
established. A band was playing ‘Now we shan’t be long’, and 
listening to its music, and seated in motor cars drawn up along the 

24 My italics—B.N. 
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road close by, were some of the wives and lady friends of the 
delvers 2 * And right well were the latter delving—men of all pro¬ 
fessions, some in light buttoned boots which were almost sucked off 
their feet by the stiff clay. And there, at the edge of a plantation, 
not two hundred yards away, and in full view of every soul present, 
spectators and workers, squatted two sinister shapes swathed in 
tarpaulins, which had arrived the previous day .” 26 

The wit of two staff officers saved what was potentially a dangerous 
situation. They walked up and down the Park talking in loud 
tones about the difficulties of drainage, and wondering whether the 
motor-pumps would be strong enough for the job! 

Hence it would not have needed a Mata Hari to pry out the 
secret of the tank —had she been on the spot. She was not; and the 
Germans were completely surprised. 

The story of the ' Black Book of the 47,000 ’ was as fantastic as 
the rest. True, the Germans did assemble a list of subjects for 
potential blackmail—but it contained not 47,000 names, but a 
couple of dozen. The few which became known had nothing to do 
with Mata Hari. 

Further, it included no Englishmen. If Mata Hari ever did 
preside at a Green House in Berlin, English visitors either avoided 
it or were more discreet than the others. 

Since she only spent a total of a few hours in England, all the 
time under police escort, she could scarcely have plotted the death 
of Lord Kitchener—which had nothing to do with espionage, any¬ 
way. All stories of Mata Hari’s spy activities in England arc 
fantastically untrue. 

The Hanna Wittig episode also appears to be completely fiction: 

like that of Pierre Mortessac—who is surely identical with the 

Marquis de Montessac who appears earlier in the legend: a mere 

difference of one letter would not trouble some of the chroniclers 
very much. 

They are generally agreed that he retired in despair after the 
tailure of his Tosca blank-cartridges plot to the abbey of Miraflores, 
near Burgos There, bare footed and emaciated, he strove to make 
atonement for * having loved to the point of madness the woman 

Wl . th 5 k° d y of a goddess and the charms of a demon ’. But the 
prior of the monastery denied all knowledge of him, or of anyone 


who U h^ Singer V in W T €n Spi6S < W - H Allen )’ states that ^e monk 
ho had once been Pierre Mortessac was killed in the Spanish civil 

>93 • while defending his monastery against an attack by 
34 My italics—B.N. 

28 My italics—B.N. 
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Government troops. He fought so valiantly that he killed sixty of 
his enemies—and himself survived: but when the surviving troops 
captured the monastery they were so incensed that they executed 
him —by a firing squad, against a stone wall. However, the squad 
consisted of only eight riflemen, as against his lover’s twelve. 

Dr. Singer is a friend of mine as well as a knowledgeable 
chronicler, and I hate to spoil a good story. But I had to follow up 
Pierre Mortessac, described as “ the brilliant member of the 
younger set, who turned the heads of both Paris and London 
society But no one in the Paris and London society of the 
day ever heard of him—for the simple reason that he did not 
exist. 

Incidentally, Spanish monasteries appeared to attract Mata Hari’s 
ex-lovers: by another account, the blinded Russian Captain Marov 
retired to one of them after the war: by some accounts, the same 
one! 

The case of Captain Marov (or Mashoff—the two names are both 
used) is surely different. All accounts agree on Mata Hari’s devotion 
to the blinded Russian officer—it was even mentioned at her 
trial. A psychologist might have been more critical: he would 
have commented that to a sensual and selfish woman like Mata 
Hari such devotion was unnatural. And he would have been 
right. 

It is a pity to deny the one romantic phase of the Mata Hari story 
—the central feature of the Hollywood film—the only episode where 
she shows up well and gains our sympathy. 27 

But our present quest is for facts. 

The story was, it will be recalled, that Mata Hari went to Vittel 
in 1915 or 1916 (the accounts vary) to nurse her blinded lover, and 
stayed for seven months. Actually, she went to Vittel on September 
and, 1916, and stayed for two months. And Captain Marov was 
not there. Even if he had been there, he was not blind. 

He did not arrive in France until July, 1916, when he joined the 
Russian forces there. He met Mata Hari once while on leave in 
Paris. When he was wounded—he was never blinded—for the first 
time on August 18th, 1917, near Rheims, she had been in jail for 
six months. 

27 Major Thomas Coulson, in Mata Hari, writes: " He [Captain Marov] remem¬ 
bers in his daily office to pray for the soul of Mata Hari, and gives thanks for the 
sacrificial love of the wronged woman who gave up her gay and voluptuous life 
in Paris to brighten his dark days. To Marov she was a fellow creature touche 
with divinity through the possession of angelic qualities. A man who has suffered 
as he has done is entitled to cherish his visions of former happiness: only tie 
churlish would dispute his right to that solace for the enlightenment of a life that 
must be spent in physical darkness.” 
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To complete the denouement, he did not retire to a Spanish 
monastery. On June 7th, 1918. he married a charming French girl, 
and returned to Russia. 

l'he story of the French officer who secured the German code in 
Spain is also fictitious—the French did break into the German codes, 
but cryptanalysts accomplished the task without melodramatic 
interventions. 

Where the legend goes most into detail it is most suspect. It 
declares that Mata Hari betrayed to the French details of German 
gun-running in Morocco. In particular, that she disclosed that two 
submarines were to land arms at the Moroccan port of Mehediya— 
and were sunk as a result of her information. 

I was in Morocco recently, and strove diligently to find the port 
of Mehediya. It docs not exist. The name nearest is Mchdia— 
but this is a hamlet with a beach at the mouth of the river which 
serves Port Lyautey. If the Germans did undertake gun-running 
in Morocco, it is doubtful if they would attempt it on the front 
doorstep of the principal French naval port! 

Conversely, Mata Hari had nothing to do with naval espionage, 
and was not responsible for the sinking of any French transports. 
She did not use codes or ciphers, and if she saw plans of fortifica¬ 
tions would never have understood them. 

Nor did she report the French mutinies—this was one of the few 
important war secrets which the Germans did not learn. And once 
again the timing is conclusive: at the moment of the French 
mutinies Mata Hari was already in jail. 

She did object to one letter being read at her trial, but there 

was no evidence that it was ever signed M-y. This detail was 

probably invented by some of the many enemies of M. Malvy. The 
episode does not ring very true. If one of her lovers had been 
named George Smith, he might have signed a very private letter 

P~ e > but would hardly have signed it S-h. The whole 

incident is heavily scented with political prejudice. 

She did not bathe in milk while in prison—but she did demand 
a daily bath, and got it! In fact, in this section of the legend there 
is agreement only on one element—the invocation of Article 27 by 

er ? w y er on tlle morning of her execution, when he attempted to 

save er on the absurd plea that she was pregnant—and that he was 

responsible At least it is encouraging to find unanimity in such 

a welter of fantasy and fiction. The intriguing story is included 

in the record of Commandant Massard, who was present at the 
execution. r 


But, alas, it was 
legend I 


no more true than the rest of the Mata Hari 
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The Penal Code, Book 1, Chapter 1, Article 27, reads: ‘Si une 
femme condamnee d mort se declare en Hat de grossesse et s’il est 
venfie quelle est enciente, elle ne subira sa peine qu’apres sa 
dclivrance.’ 

On the morning of Mata Hari’s execution, Dr. Souquet accord- 
ingly put the formal, obligatory question to her. “ If you have any 
reason to believe that you are with child, your execution will be 
delayed until your delivery. Hence I must ask you, are you 
pregnant?” 

Mata Hari stared in surprise, then laughed out aloud. Her 
expressive hand indicated the three beds, the two women ‘trusties’, 
and the praying nun. 

“Assuredly, no! ” she chuckled. “How could that happen?” 

Alas for reputations! By the time the incident has been passed 
on a dozen stages, poor old Maitre Clunet has become the centre of 
the story—and has destroyed his own character! 


x 11 

Apparently it is almost dangerous to intervene in the Mata Hari 
controversy. 

Witness the experience of the famous Spanish-Amcrican writer, 
Enrique Gbmez-Carrillo. Born in Guatemala, educated in Paris and 
Madrid, he at last became an Argentine citizen. During the war he 
was war correspondent for a Spanish newspaper; his despatches from 
France were brilliant. They were especially useful to the Allies, for 
many Spanish politicians were pro-German, whereas Gbmez-Carrillo 
was Francophile, warm in his affection, and a ‘ lyrical poet of 
emotion ’ in his accounts of French defeats and victories. 

In 1919 there began a series of rumours both in Paris and Madrid 
to the effect that he had been the last lover of Mata Hari and that, 
tiring of her, and convinced that she was a German spy, he arranged 
with the Paris Prefect of Police to betray her to the French. 

The story takes a more intriguing form in German sources. 
Captain Wulf Bley 28 points out that the Spaniard’s wife was Raquel 
Meller, a famous dancer, who was possessed by a double jealousy— 
of Mata Hari the dancer and Mata Hari the lover. By this account, 
it was the wife who by means of a faked telegram induced Mata 
Hari to return to Paris from the security of Madrid. 

Her husband’s method, Bley records, was more ingenious. Find¬ 
ing that Mata Hari was too scared to leave Madrid, he gave her a 

2« In Geschule der Welthregs—und Nachkriegispionage (Neufeld and Hamus, 
Munich, 1930). 
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good lunch, with famous wines, then put her into a car, rushed her 
to the frontier, and there handed her over to the French. The 
account is quite precise—there awaited her no less than five French 
inspectors and two gendarmes. For this outstanding exploit Gomez- 
Carrillo was given the Legion of Honour. 

Needless to say, there was not a word of truth in the rumours. 
Gomez-Carrillo had never even seen Mata Hari. But he just 
laughed at the calumny, shrugging his shoulders and denying 
nothing. 

But then an article appeared in a Spanish newspaper quoting the 
reports. Gomez-Carrillo, a well-known writer, began to receive 
hundreds of letters from his readers: so he was persuaded to clear 
his honour. He wrote a series of articles, which were later published 
in book form in Spain and France. 20 He was not a historian: his 
objective was to clear himself of the charge of betraying her. 

This was not difficult—we know that the alleged frontier drama 
was sheer fiction. But Mata Hari was indeed a femme fatale to 
men, even when she was dead. During his investigations Gomez- 
Carrillo got so interested in her that his book is a vindication of 
and an apology for her! Indeed, it probably ‘confirmed’ more 
rumours than it dispelled. Certainly it had a wide influence in 
preserving the Mata Hari legend. 

According to Carrillo’s account, Mata Hari was a dignified and 
generous woman, grievously misunderstood. Even her love affairs 
had been shockingly exaggerated—she was not a common harlot, 
but a priestess of love. He quoted at length from the Kama-Soutra, 
the Bible of Eastern eroticism ’, which apparently guided Mata 
Hari’s love life. “ When a courtesan loves the man to whom she 
gives herself, her acts are natural; when, on the other hand, she 
thinks only of the reward, they are artificial.” It goes on to give 
detailed directions how a harlot should treat temporary lovers. 

I had never read or ever heard of the Kama-Soutra, but by the 
quotations it appears to be an excellent handbook for apprentice 
prostitutes. But Gomez-Carrillo maintained that the book proves 
that Mata Hari was only following Eastern traditions. 

Unfortunately for him, he chose many tainted sources of informa¬ 
tion-including the book published by her father at Amsterdam in 
1906. His own account teemed with inaccuracies. He claimed, for 
example, that at her trial Ministers and Ambassadors queued to 
protest her innocence. We know that the only man who spoke for 
her was a French Civil Servant. He insisted that Dr. Bizard, who 
saw i ata Hari in a high-class brothel, did not say whether she was 

ere as a lodger or a client! * (But Bizard reports categorically 

” Mystere de la vie et de la mart dc Mata Hari (Fasquellc. Paris, 1925). 
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that the woman in charge even went into detail about Mata Hari’s 
high fees.) Gomez-Carrillo even quotes part of the publicity legend, 
including the bayadere dancing before the altar of Kanda-Swany. 

The book, in fact, is a passionate piece of special pleading, a 
defence of Mata Hari so warm that it was bound to release a fresh 
spate of rumours. But not even Gomez-Carrillo could persuade 
himself that Mata Hari was innocent. Yet the two reasons he gives 
for this belief were both as inaccurate as the rest of his narrative. 
(1) Her twelve judges declared that she was paid by the Germans. 
(There were seven officers on the court martial.) (2) The President 
of France refused to grant mercy in spite of the appeal of the king 
of a friendly power. (No such appeal was ever made.) 

Whatever Mata Hari’s failings, there could never be any doubt 
about her influence on men I 


XIII 

It will be seen that little now remains of the legend! There was 
a dancer who called herself Mata Hari: she was also a high-class 
prostitute—but her seduction scenes were as exaggerated as her 
dancing ability. The French claimed that she was a German spy: 
that she volunteered to serve them instead, but inadvertendy 
betrayed herself on her first mission. As a result she was condemned 
and shot. 

For a spy to be shot, especially in wartime, is a very ordinary 
matter. And yet Mata Hari remains the beautiful woman spy par 
excellence : there were dozens of other women spies in both wars 
who were far more competent and successful, and some quite as 
beautiful: yet nearly all are completely unknown, while Mata 
Hari’s fame never seems to fade—and draws continuously and pre¬ 
dominantly from the legend rather than from the facts of her life. 
Most people still believe, like the writers of several of the books I 
have quoted, that she was the most dangerous spy of the century, 
perhaps of all time. Her name has passed into the international 
vocabulary of espionage. Why? 

The explanation, I think, is publicity. The Secret Service is 
notoriously secret, and—especially in wartime—seeks to hide its 
victims rather than to publicize them. When it does issue an 
announcement, it does so in the baldest terms. “Jemima Snooks, 
aged 35, was tried recently in camera in the Central Criminal Court 
on a charge of conveying information to the enemy. She was found 
guilty and condemned to death, and was executed by hanging 
yesterday.” 
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This is a comparatively loquacious announcement, but it does 
not give the press much to go on. They have probably never heard 
of Miss Jemima Snooks, and may not be able to trace her: and, even 
if they did, the forbidding clauses of the Official Secrets Act loom 
before them. Some imaginative reporters may shirk the task of 
tracing her, and give rein to their own fantasy, investing Miss 
Snooks with a personality and adventures which would have 
astonished her. Such accounts will pass the Official Secrets Act, which 
is not interested in fiction. The more serious newspapers could 
only report the bald item of information, with a proper warning 
about the dangers of careless talk in wartime. 

But Mata Hari was different. She was no unknown Jemima 
Snooks, but a person of international reputation. Editors of spicy 
magazines had a huge stock of stories of her amours: newspapers 
could correlate her affaires with the course of the war or with the 
political party they disfavoured. 

What was more, photographs of Mata Hari were available—and 
this is a pictorial-minded age. What photographs, too! Most 
editors had only to consider the requirements of censorship: if 
these were lenient, they could illustrate the latest spy story with 
pictures guaranteed to startle their readers—especially the male 
ones. 

Publicity is a wonderful thing. If my secretary, Miss Jemima 
Snooks, were to fall down and break her leg, she might qualify for 
half an inch in our local weekly newspaper. But if Miss Grade 
Fields fell down and broke her leg, this sad event would be reported 
at length in the leading columns of all the national dailies. Thus 
it was with Mata Hari. The Press had been starved of news of the 
Underground War, but here was a sensational piece of information 
—the trial and execution of a famous nude dancer. Her old 


triumphs were recalled: her legend was revived and embellished— 
it is amazing how large a proportion of the Mata Hari story was 
invented long after she was dead. Readers were thrilled: they had 
never known anything like this. Consequently, when the next 


woman spy was condemned, a humble Jemima Snooks was 
christened a ‘ second Mata Hari ’, and the legend revived all over 
again. This process has developed so far that to-day any woman 
spy is automatically dubbed a ‘ second Mata Hari ’, insulting—and 
absurd—though this label may be. 

After the war the legend was given a new lease of life. The cause 
of this was less usual. A number of amateur spies then published 
their memoirs’: some of them may have been romanticized, but 
the reading public generally prefers alleged fact to fiction, and they 
were successful. Publishers demanded more spy narratives, and they 


F 
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were forthcoming. Ex-spies, mostly anonymous, poured forth their 
reminiscences. The spate continued with such fury and reached 
such a degree of extravagance that even the reviewers—erudite in 
literary forms but innocent in espionage—at last cried “ Enough! ” 

In self-defence I should here refer to some of my own spy novels. 
I have frequently adopted a well-established and legitimate literary 
device, and have placed a fictional story against a factual back¬ 
ground. The proportion of fact varies, and in some books is high. 
Such books ought not to be included among those described above, 
since they were published as novels. If a reader finds elements of 
fact in a book of fiction he is not entitled to complain, but if he 
finds that a ‘ serious' book consists largely of fiction he has a legiti¬ 
mate grievance. Some publishers were singularly ingenuous and 
uncritical in their quest for spy ‘reminiscences’. 

My own defence applies also to Temple Thurston’s Portrait of a 
Spy and the novel and play by Charles Henry Hirsch. The latter 
has explained that he thought of the idea of his Red Dancer story 
immediately after Mata Hari’s execution, and he wrote it before 
Commandant Massard’s revelations were published: hence he drew 
largely on the legendary picture, which idealized his subject. 

Blasco Ibanez has made an interesting comment on Mare 
Nostrum. He said that when he wrote the book he had never heard 
of Mata Hari, and had in fact completed it before her execution. 
But then, while the book was being set in type, he met his old friend 
Maitre Clunct, and heard from him the dramatic story of her end. 
Like a true artist and craftsman he immediately grasped the possi¬ 
bilities of the episode, and rewrote the end of his book to include 
it. 

However, the dancer in his story has many things in common with 
Mata Hari. She came from Java, her husband was a Dutch majoi, 
she used Hindu veils in ritual dances, and snakes as collars and 
bracelets. And she was very successful with men! Small wonder 
that, quite apart from the accuracy of the execution scene, readers 
were convinced that the dancer was Mata Hari. The author might 
possibly have heard of her—she was not unknown in Spain—and 
had used part of her legend while forgetting its source. 

But all this is commonplace enough, and quite different from the 
4 factual ’ reminiscences published in non-fictional form by reputa e 
publishers and written by retired spies. In these the reader is 

entitled to expect a factual record. 

The women spies or pseudo-spies generally drew on the pattern 
of the Mata Hari legend—save that they retained their virtue. In 
this they all too often revealed the fictitious nature of their stories 
Any woman who values her virginity would be advised to keep well 
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away from the spy business. 30 The male spy abandons his honour, 
and is prepared to lie, cheat and kill: the woman agent employs 
softer methods and is likely to obtain her best results via the pillow. 

But most of the ex-spies who rushed into print at the time of the 
boom were men. Their adventures were amazing, with a climax 
guaranteed at the end of each chapter: they were also varied. But 
they had one thing in common—all these men knew Mata Hari, 
intimately. They had worked with her: some had even slept with 
her. They knew the 4 inside story ’ of her outstanding adventures, 
in which they themselves frequently played a leading or subsidiary 
part. They quoted her extensively as a guarantee of their own 
veracity: but, unfortunately for them, they quoted from the legend 
rather than from the fact. Any publisher’s reader or reviewer who 
knew his Mata Hari could have exposed innumerable flaws in this 
chapter alone.' 

I have one book which is written by a self-confessed 4 international 
spy’ 31 and which differs from all the others. This remarkable man 
actually knew Mata Hari while she was still Gerda MacLeod out 
in the East Indies. In 1905 he spent a holiday with her at a hill 
station in Sumatra. He must be sure of the date, for he had been 
spying for the Russians in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5. The 
strange thing is that, according to herself, her husband, and the 
records, Mata Hari was not in Indonesia in 1905. She left in March, 
1902, and never went back: in 1905 she was in Holland and France; 
it was her year of triumph there. 

He says that she was born in Java, of mixed Dutch-Javanese 
ancestry, and that as a girl she ran away to join a troupe of profes¬ 
sional dancers. He got to be on friendly terms with her—her pet 
name for him was Gajah, or elephant. 

Later he was associated with her in some of her enterprises. He 
emphasizes that she was a German spy, working under Gustav Steen- 
hauer, the Kaiser’s Master Spy ’. Presumably he means Gustav 
Steinhauer, who modestly claimed that title, thereby occasioning 
some sympathy for the Kaiser, for on his own showing a more 
incompetent spy never existed. 

However, Steinhauer, with a team like H.21 and E.7 at his 
disposal, planned a great coup in U.S.A. in 1910. The Americans 
had a new system of range-finding and fire-control on their latest 
warships— a highly technical and complicated device for trans¬ 
mitting an electrical beam whereby anything combustible would be 


Th ,‘ S most certainly applies only to actual spies —not to the gallant women 

tors bC into enemy-occupied countries as radio opera¬ 
tor or liaison officers with Resistance movements. V 

Women Spies I have known, by * E.7 ’ (Hurst & Blackett). 
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exploded within a range of between twenty-five and thirty miles. 
To me the whole thing appeared to be . . . the long talked-of 
‘ death ray. ’ ” 

The American government had bought the wonderful device from 
an Italian firm. Instead of bidding higher, the Germans now deter¬ 
mined to steal ‘ the plans ’ from the Americans. One of the only 
three men to have access to them was identified. 

E.y’s original idea was that Mata Hari should seduce the man 
while he operated a camera: the compromising photographs would 
doubtless make the American disgorge his information. But Mata 
Hari succeeded instead single-handed, and retired with the plans 
tucked under her corsets. With such a wonderful naval device at 
their disposal, therefore, it is not surprising that the Germans sank 
the British battle-cruisers at the Battle of Jutland, as E.7 excitedly 
records—the marvel is that they did not sink the entire British 
fleet! 

Unlike the accounts of Mata Hari’s activities from which I have 
previously quoted, this was written by an old friend of hers 
(‘ Knowing her for so many years and as familiarly as I did,’ E.7 
writes) and an active participant in the scheme, and could therefore 
be invaluable. Imagine my disappointment when the American 
authorities denied all knowledge of the wonderful device which 
forms the basis of the story: when they denied all knowledge of any 
of the people appearing in the story: and, finally, denied that Mata 
Hari ever went to America at all! 

Further, Gustav Steinhauer lets his associate down. The Kaisers 
Master Spy—whose middle name was surely Vanity—describes his 
exploits at enormous length, but apparently cannot remember that 
he ever operated with Mata Hari—an experience no man was ever 
likely to forget! 

Finally, Mala Hari’s diary shows quite clearly that the Americans 
are right—that in 1910, as in all other years, she was dancing in 
Europe, and never visited U.S.A. 

E.7 is frank enough to describe his account of his adventures with 
Mata Hari as an ' honest endeavour to describe in detail ’ the 
surprising events, and not as 'absolutely accurate’. Could it be 
that his memory was even more fallible than he suspected? 

The counter-spies also had their innings. One of them, Raoul 
Deboissigne 32 (formerly Special Agent of the French Scotland Yard), 
has some interesting details to add to the Mata Hari story. He 
affirms that the Allies arrested no less than 11,000 German women 
spies: of these Mata Hari was the most important—the Germans 
paid her 50,000 francs a week! 

34 In the Sunday Express, October 30th, 1927. 
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He relates that her principal lover—the only one she really loved 

_was a Count von Specht, whom she met in Cairo. They wandered 

about Europe together, but aroused suspicion. M. Deboissigne was 
one of the agents detailed to look after her. “ My task consisted 
mostly of loosening her shapely arms from the necks of foolish 
lovers who were cooing indiscreet information as well as love-words 
into her shell-like ears.” 

She was seen in Paris with a British brigadier. Her Hat was 
raided: the brigadier lay on a couch, drunk. Mata Hari was warned 
off, and went to Spain. 

M. Deboissigne's duty involved visits to her cell, after her arrest, 
and attendance at her trial. Documents found on her revealed a 
hornet’s nest of spies in the Latin Quarter of Paris. They had 
concocted an amazing plot—to kidnap General Petain, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French armies. The general was to be 
seized in his sleep, a German Tauber aircraft would be signalled 
down, and Petain would be flown over the German lines. 

The French unmasked the plot only just in time—another forty- 
eight hours would have been too late. Seven of Mata Hari’s 
associates were shot. 

I was about to follow up and check this exciting story when 1 
decided that it was scarcely worth while. For, according to M. 
Deboissigne, Mata Hari, clad in her smartest evening-gown, and 
singing a gay song, met her fate at the Chateau of Versailles! 

It is understood that in quoting my sources I offer no criticism. 
When a newspaper is offered the reminiscences of a retired officer, it 
is entitled to assume that they are genuine. But, knowing the high 
standard of editing prevailing in this particular newspaper office, 
I am very surprised that no one spotted the surprising transfer of 
Mata Hari’s execution from Vincennes to Versailles! 

For that matter, it surprised me that reviewers and readers did not 
identify the Mata Hari legend as spurious if only on the basis of 
the innumerable inaccuracies published time after time. Mata Hari, 
for instance, danced at the Temple of Kanda-Swany, on the banks of 
the Ganges or off the coasts of Malabar. It is in Ceylon. Or, 
moving to her record as a spy, she was sent to school at Lorrach in 
Bavaria. Lorrach is in the Black Forest, in Baden. Almost every 
geographical detail is wrong. It is admittedly difficult to investigate 
details of espionage, but the accounts could have been checked at a 
hundred points. 

Such exuberances have constantly expanded and revivified the 
Mata Hari legend. It is probable that nothing will kill it now: I 
have no hope that this book will do it. No amount of denial will 
ever catch up with a good rumour. Olga Powlovska may represent 
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the fictional beautiful woman spy, but Mata Hari’s place is pre¬ 
eminent among the women spies of fact, and no ‘de-bunking’ is 
likely to affect her status. People like Mata Haris, and are not 
interested in Jemima Snooks. And who, in a democracy, can strive 
against the will of the people? 

Practically nothing, then, remains of the Mata Hari legend. A 
final glance through my notes suggests that only one trifling incident 
survives the wholesale demolition—where the police commissioner 
went to arrest her, and found her lying naked on her bed. Alas, 
this too must go. Mata Hari was sitting up having breakfast in 
bed and wearing a becoming but perfectly respectable nightdress. 


XIV 

When in 1932 the Villa Remy in Neuilly was for sale, the news¬ 
papers were able to revive the legend again. “ Mata Hari’s house 
. . . Statesmen and diplomats passed through its doors—but they 
never met. . . . Stained glass windows to conceal strange things 
within. . . . The fate of empires bartered here.” 

It was assumed that the villa was to be modernized or pulled 
down. In the meantime, the stables were in use as a cafe. And, a 
special correspondent reported, the local people firmly believe that 
the house is haunted by the ghost of Mata Hari, and they pass it by 
night fearfully. Demolition appears to be overdue! 

But the limit of publicity-consciousness was reached a year later. 
The Saint-Lazare prison was to be demolished, to make room for a 
new hospital. The headlines declared: ” Mata Hari’s prison to go.” 

Considering the legend as a whole, it would seem that the Irish¬ 
man who believed nothing that he heard and only half of what he 
saw was really comparatively reckless! 


CHAPTER THREE 


WAS MATA HARI MURDERED? 

I 

ut was Mata Hari really a spy? 

I can imagine lawyers raising their eyebrows when they read my 
extracts from the proceedings at her trial. Their attitude would be 
justified! 

When a spy is caught, he is promptly disowned by the govern¬ 
ment which employs him. This is a gesture, especially common 
in peace-time, which is now an accepted part of diplomatic protocol: 
and deceives nobody. 

Then, when time has healed the diplomatic breach, the govern¬ 
ment concerned acknowledges its spy. Sometimes the time is short. 
In 1934 the Germans caught a Polish spy, and the Poles convention¬ 
ally denied all knowledge of him: a little later the Poles caught a 
German spy—who was also, apparently, unknown to his govern¬ 
ment. In the midst of official denunciations and denials two 
officers met casually on the frontier, and agreed to exchange each 
other’s captured agents! 

Similarly, if a spy is caught and imprisoned, his government 
may after a lapse of time suggest that he has been punished enough 
for his folly (understood, in getting caught!)—he may then be 
released. The government which denied him has all along sup¬ 
ported his dependants, if any, and now compensates him for his 
sufferings. 

Wartime standards are harsher: execution, more often than 
imprisonment, is the reward of failure. But governments are more 
willing to acknowledge their spies, since they are essential to the 
war against the enemy. The successful spy may be decorated as 
well as rewarded: he may even be knighted. 1 

An active spy, of course, remains a secret agent, but the need for 
secrecy is essential regarding a dead agent only if his story would 
reveal, for example, methods still in use. Even if a government 
does not officially acknowledge a spy, it may permit ‘ inspired ’ 
leakages of information about him. 

The Germans, however, have never acknowledged Mata Hari as 

1 The outstanding modem example is Sir Paul Dukes. See his fascinating book 
Secret Agent 1 ST.35 ’ (Cassell & Co.. 1949). 
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one of their agents. There is no reason why they should not do so: 
they were entitled to recruit spies where they could, and neutrals 
could be especially valuable. The Germans have admitted that 
several Dutch citizens were their agents—but not Mata Hari. I 
repeat, there is no reason why they should not acknowledge her— 
if in fact she were a German spy. 

On the contrary, the highest German authorities have constantly 
affirmed that she was not! There was an outstanding declaration 
to this effect in January, 1929, when it could have done no harm to 
anyone to have revealed the truth: it was made by a man who 
should have known—General Gempp, then a senior officer of the 
German Ministry of the Reichswehr, or War Office, and ex-chief of 
the German counter-spy service. He emphatically denied that Mata 
Hari had ever been engaged by the German Secret Service. 

Some significance can also be attached to another omission. The 
chief of the German espionage service during the first World War 
was Colonel Walther Nicolai. He wrote a remarkably frank book 
about his experiences, 2 and gives due credit to many of his agents— 
including the woman known as 'the Lady Doctor’. But there is 
no mention or even hint that Mata Hari was in German employ. 
If she were indeed the ‘ greatest German spy it is strange that her 
chief should omit to mention her. 

Most French writers justify the trial and execution of Mata Hari 
—but it was significant that the first open suggestion of her inno¬ 
cence came from France. In the Le Petit Journal of Paris for July 
16th, 1925, Marcel Nadaud and Andre Fage published an article 
which expressed serious misgivings as to the justice of the verdict. 
Commandant Massard had published his eye-witness account, but 
the official record was kept strictly secret. They raised one interest¬ 
ing suggestion: the court martial had made a great point of the 
fact that Mata Hari had left the security of Berlin, far from the 
war, and had come to Paris: this, it was alleged, implied that she 
had come to spy. But the journalists advanced another and quite 
comprehensible reason—that she came to Paris because she loved 
it! She would certainly not be alone in preferring Paris to 

Berlin. 

1 followed up this idea. Mata Hans diary confirmed it. France 
had become more than her second country—it had replaced Holland 
as her first. Almost all her comments are written in French: almost 
all her letters—and she was a voluminous correspondent—were in 
French. There is no evidence to suggest that she preferred Germany 
to France: there is any amount of evidence to the contrary. 

To a military officer the decision of a court martial might appear 

2 The German Secret Service (Stanley Paul, 1924)- 
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sacrosanct, but journalists were more independent—and the 
Dreyfus case had shown that court judgments were not infallible. 

Others will share their doubts Too many court-martial verdicts 
have been quashed to inspire confidence. A court martial is quite 
adequate to deal with a soldier who speaks his mind frankly to the 
sergeant-major, but can be confused in more complicated cases. 1 
have witnessed many. I recall one where a man was charged with 
a serious offence: to me the evidence was inadequate, but it did 
show that the man's conduct had brought dishonour on the 
regiment. He was found guilty by the officers jealous on that score. 

Later we shall have to consider the time, circumstances and 
atmosphere of the court-martial sittings. 

The Germans have been consistent in their denials, and 1 have 
been able to trace only one exception. In 1931, Justin Moser of 
Munich published Die IVeltkriegspionage (Espionage in the World 
War), a huge volume written by a number of ex-olliccrs. In this a 
chapter on Mata Hari appears under the name of Captain Fritz 
Carl Roegels. 

He departs completely from the official line. Indeed, he claims 
that Mata Hari’s name is ‘ written in letters of bronze in the book of 
history. . . . She did great things for Germany. She was the courier 
for our informants in enemy territory. She carried money and 
orders to them.’ 

He affirms that she was skilled in military affairs, ‘ having been 
trained in one of our best spy schools’. He describes her as ‘ the 
most dangerous woman spy in the service of Germany ’, and ‘ a 
striking woman of the stamp of Edith Cavell 

But Captain Roegels is not a very satisfactory witness—he had 
been a gallant regimental officer, not a specialist in Intelligence. 
He reveals his ignorance by drawing on the Mata Hari legend: 
alleging she was born in Java, of mixed parentage: then she served 
in a Burma temple, from which she was rescued at the age of four¬ 
teen by a Scottish officer, Captain Campbell Mack Leod. (This 
gentleman, after his wife’s disgrace, retired to Scotland and died in 
the bosom of his family!) 

Roegels quotes some of Mata Hari’s spy adventures from the 
legend—i.e. pieces of romanticized fiction. Even his details are 
inaccurate—he describes the name Mata Hari as Arabic, and in his 
account of her trial declares that this heroic patriot was not allowed 
to defend herself or to have a lawyer. It is perhaps fortunate for 
Captain Roegels that Maitre Clunet died before 1931, otherwise a 
libel action would doubtless have resulted! 

Roegels writes that Mata Hari visited America, which ‘ received 
her with enthusiasm He claims that the war surprised her in 
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Paris—whereas reference to any German records, even newspapers, 
would have shown that she was in Berlin from February, 1914. 

I\ot only the Mata Hari chapter—the whole book teems with 
inaccuracies. Certainly Roegel’s account commands no respect at 

all: and he himself concludes: ‘The truth will doubtless never be 
known.’ 

A more authoritative German book was edited by Hans Henning 
baron Grotc, Geschulte der Weltkriegs—und Nachkriegsspionage 3 
(History of Espionage, War and Post-war). The chapter on women 
spies is contributed by Captain Wulf Bley, late of the Intelligence 
staff. He denies emphatically that Mata Hari was a German spy— 
though he does go as far as to admit that ‘it is possible that such 
collaboration was projected, but it was never realized ’. Then, after 
quoting some obvious questionings and doubts, he makes the 
startling suggestion that Mata Hari was ‘judicially murdered’ by 
the French. 


11 

The reader will already have noticed very important differences 
between the Mata Hari legend and my quoted account of the trial! 

Just as important are the differences of omission. Very many 
points were not raised at the trial because of lack of evidence—yet 
palpably affected the court. It would be interesting to consider 
some of them—and to examine some of the evidence actually given. 

Why did Mata Hari become a German spy? Certainly she was 
not impelled by affection for Germany: she never knew what 
patriotism meant—not even for her own country, much less for a 
foreign land. 

It was inferred—for it was never proved how and why Mata Hari 
entered the German service—that she did it for money. This con¬ 
tention is not very strong. She may have received some considerable 
sums much later, but the normal rewards of espionage are meagre—- 
and at the height of her fame she was earning very large sums: if 
not from her prowess as a dancer, then from her ability as a lover: 
certainly, much more easily than as a spy. 

The last fee I have traced for her theatrical performances tvas in 
January, 1912—when she was getting old, for a dancer. She then 
received 2,000 francs per performance. Even though Mata Hari 
may have been extravagant, a woman w'ho earns £80 an evening 
has no need to supplement her income by espionage. 

Mata Hari, some French and British writers have stated, was 

3 Published by Ncufeld and Hemus (Munich, 193°)- 
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trained at the German spy school at Lorrach. Where is the evidence 
for this? If it were available, it would have been produced at the 
trial, and could have been decisive. Nor was there any evidence 
that she ever did any of the things or used any of the methods likely 
to be taught at such a school. Mata Hari denies that she ever 

attended it—and so do the Germans. 

She did admit, however, to the cognomen H.21, which was 
accepted as evidence that she was a pre-war German spy. This, 
coupled with her admission that she had received 30,000 marks from 
Herr von Jagow, was produced in evidence against her. 

But Mata Hari’s explanation, though unconventional, cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. Herr von Jagow, a police chief (who would 
certainly be associated with counter-spy activity), was her lover. Not 
being wealthy himself—for, as she admitted, her fees were high— 
he hit on the bright idea of making her a ‘dummy’ agent, so that 
he could pay her from official funds! 

This artifice is by no means unknown. A Spanish friend 
described how he supported his mistress by getting her appointed to 
a sinecure in the Civil Service—in his own department. The scheme 
worked admirably until he made the usual mistake and overdid 
things. He supported a second mistress by the same method, and 
the two women met on the only occasion they had to attend the 
office—on pay-day! 

Cases could certainly be adduced in which French officers 
behaved exactly as Mata Hari claimed her German lovers did. We 
shall return to this intriguing theme in later chapters. 

1 he only ‘evidence’ demonstrating Mata Hari’s German 
associations was an unsupported statement that she had been seen 
in public with Herr von Jagow. As she claimed, it was not a crime 
for a Dutchwoman to sleep with a German: nor was it her fault if 
her lover subsequently became a Secret Service chief—and one who 
could never be induced to admit that Mata Hari was a German 
agent. 

For that matter, von Jagow was concerned only with internal 
police matters in Germany—including control of a secret police 
force, it is true, but he was not in any way associated with espionage 
abroad. And even if it were true that he had enlisted Mata Hari 
as an agent, and used her as a ‘ hostess ’ to entrap visitors from 
Russia and the Middle East by indiscreet behaviour, this was no 
offence against France. 

The only material evidence offered did not concern this particular 
episode—the cheque she had collected from the neutral Legation, 
as arranged between the Germans at Madrid and Amsterdam. We 
have seen that her explanation was the same—the price of love, not 
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of espionage. The story might appear improbable, but the French 
could produce nothing to disprove it. 

The rewards of espionage are irregular: there is no standard 
pattern of reward. In the first World War the Germans paid their 
spies from £6 to £10 a week, not a large sum considering the risks 
of the profession. On the other hand, they paid the Albanian 
known as 4 Cicero ’ nearly £300,000 for his services at Ankara in the 
second World War—but they took the precaution of paying him in 
forged money, which, ever since, the unfortunate agent has been 
endeavouring to change. 

Violent extremes are found in the rewards of women spies. Louise 
de Keroualle was a kind of pre-Mata Hari without the legend. She 
was sent by Louis XIV of France to spy on Charles II of England. 
She was a remarkable woman—a descendant of Henry of Navarre, 
and destined to become the great-great-grandmother of Charles 
James Fox. She had no difficulty in seducing Charles, and achieved 
one important objective—she persuaded him to accept the Treaty 
of Dover, by which he virtually ‘ sold out ’ to France—even to the 
extent of requiring the aid of a French army should the English 
rise against its terms. 

On the other hand, she failed to persuade Charles to become a 
Catholic. This part of her mission made her very unpopular in 
England. Once a mob stormed what they thought was her carriage, 
but the head which appeared at the window was-that of the kings 
other mistress, Nell Gwynn. “ It's all right, good people,” said 
Nell. 44 1 am the Protestant whore.” 

Charles II made Louise Duchess of Portsmouth for her amorous 
services; but the grateful Louis XIV made her Duchess of Aubigny 
as well, in recognition of her services as a spy. Between them, the 
king she spied for and the king she spied on paid her nearly a 
million pounds. 

As a contrast, consider the case of Elizabeth van Lew, vyho 
depended upon brains rather than upon beauty. She lived at Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, and during the American Civil War organized a 
spy ring on behalf of the Federal Government. She financed it 
herself, expending a considerable fortune in maintaining her agents. 
For reward, after victory, she was made postmistress of Richmon , 
then reduced to the rank of a minor clerk, and finally dismissed. 
Her fortune lost, she lived her years of old age on a small pension 
granted to her privately by relatives of Paul Revere, whom she a 
once aided. 

History can provide innumerable examples of generosity or mean¬ 
ness in the rewards of espionage. (Napoleon paid his 4 emperor 
spies’, Karl Schulmeister, handsomely, but refused to award mm 
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the Legion of Honour, despite the fact that the spy had been 
responsible for some of his greatest victories.) Normally, however, 
the pay of spies is not high considering the risk involved. 

With no reliable precedent, the rewards alleged to have been 
received by Mata Hari cannot be used as the basis of argument. 
The French ‘estimated’ that she received 60,000 to 75,000 francs 
from the Germans—£2,400 to £3,000, though no proof was ever 
forthcoming. If Mata Hari were in the German service for the 
long period claimed, and if she were as important as the legend 
suggests, this would not be an extravagant figure. But Mata Hari 
herself never admitted by any indication that she received a single 
franc as spy pay: all the sums concerned were ‘ presents’ from her 
lovers. 


hi 


She was found guilty, we may remember, of 

(a) entering, in 1916, the entrenched camp of Paris, in order to gain 
information for the enemy; 

(b) abroad, contacting German agents, and communicating secrets 
of internal politics and of the 1916 offensive. 

She did enter Paris, technically an ' entrenched camp ’, but she 
did so with French permission. But 4 in order to gain information 
for the enemy ’ she denied utterly. Certainly, at parties and dinner 
tables, she had heard a good deal of gossip which might have been 
useful to an enemy. But the Germans would not need an expensive 
agent like Mata Hari for such a purpose—such information was 
readily available from very many quarters. 

Why did Mata Hari come to Paris late in 1915? A definite answer 
to this question would indeed be a real advance in our investigation. 

Let us go back to the outbreak of war, when the Dutch gentleman 
found her disconsolate in a Berlin hotel. Her diary confirms his 
story though in any case he is a very reliable witness. 

She had gone to Berlin to fulfil an engagement at the Winter 

Garden the diary contains copious press announcements. It also 

includes a letter from M. Guimet, director of the museum in Paris: 

m this (dated March 3rd, 1914) he suggests that she produces an 

gyptian ballet, and gives her the names of some German Egypto- 

ogists who would help her with the background. Quite obviously 

s e took this suggestion seriously—the letter is scored with notes in 

er own handwriting, including the addresses of the authorities 
named. 
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The mounting press publicity shows that her engagement was 
important. Then, on August 3rd, is a very brief note—not in her 
usually stylized handwriting, but an agitated note in pencil: “La 
guerre—theatre ferme—partie de Berlin ." This exactly agrees with 
the Dutchman’s impressions. 

So the war had stranded Mata Hari in Berlin with very little 
money. But if she were a German spy, she had only to apply to 
her masters. Instead, she was dependent on the courteous generosity 
of a stranger. 

If she had been a German spy, is it conceivable that she would 
have left Berlin for a year’s retirement in Holland? She would 
surely have got back as quickly as possible to Paris, the centre of 
her espionage activities. According to the legend, she did this: in 
fact, she did not. 

She had no friends in Holland, for she was estranged from her 
own family. We can guess how she supported herself—we know 
of one affair in which she posed as a Russian. But it cannot have 
been a happy time, without friends or fame. 

She declared to the court martial that she returned to realize the 
contents of her villa at Neuilly—not the house itself: that had only 
been rented, and given up. This was a reasonable motive for a 
woman who had been rich, but who now needed money. Above 
all, she wanted to return to France, the first country which had 
acclaimed her, and which she loved. 

We reach, therefore, a contest between what Mata Hari said and 
what the French suspected. The French at least failed to prove that 
her story was a lie or even unreasonable. 

The Vittel episode was quoted in evidence though it does not 
appear to have been mentioned that Mata Hari obtained an official 
permit to visit Vittel, which was in the war zone. The Chemin des 
Dames offensive was not mentioned, as it had long been over. 
Instead, there were accusations that she had divulged details of the 
1916 offensive—the Battle of the Somme—and of the plan to land 
agents in occupied France. 

I pointed out that Vittel was a poor centre for Chemin des Dames 
espionage. It was even worse for the Somme battle, of which the 
nearest point was over 200 crow's-flight miles away. At Amiens s e 
could have got all the information she needed almost without risk, 
but at Vittel all she had available was fifth-hand regimental gossip. 

The evidence at the trial is contradicted by other facts. I he 
British preparations for the great attack on the Somme were we 
advertised, and the Germans had plenty of time to arrange their 
defences. But, as Captain B. H. Liddell Hart emphasizes, the 

4In his Histmy of the World War (Faber & Faber, 1930). 
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French attack to the British right took the Germans by surprise. 
They had imagined that the French were so 'bled white’ by the 
carnage of Verdun that they would be unable to take any part in 
the Allied offensive. Hence the suggestion in the court's decision 
that the plans for this offensive were betrayed to the Germans 
appears to be without substance. 

It was not apparently mentioned at the trial that the counter- 
spies deputed to watch Mata Hari at Vittel examined all her belong¬ 
ings as a matter of routine. They found nothing incriminating. 

True, there was another French attack on the Chemin des Dames 
in April, 1917—but by then Mata Hari had been in jail for two 
months. The Germans were certainly well warned. The new 
French commander, General Nivelle, revolted from the cannon- 
fodder tactics of his predecessor. He envisaged a brusque, all-out 
attack: and he held that soldiers ought to know what they were 
doing—in a rapid advance even a non-commissioned officer should 
have an intelligent understanding of the situation and plan of 
action. This was very progressive, but was carried too far. On the 
body of a French sergeant-major the Germans discovered full details 
of the coming operations! They did not need a Mata Hari! 

And there never was an important airfield at Vittel, which is 
situated among gentle hilly country and forests—pleasant, but quite 
unsuitable for airfields. Further, it would otherwise have been 
utterly unsuitcd for the purpose alleged. In those days the range 
of aircraft was very limited, and every few miles counted—most 
airfields were within twenty miles of the front line. Vittel was 
behind the Alsace front —not a region in which spies would be 
landed. This was actually done on a considerable scale in occupied 
France—the area north-east of Verdun, Rheims, Soissons and Lille. 
For this Vittel would be quite useless. 

A final denial is given, quite unconsciously, by Colonel Nicolai, 

chief of the German Secret Service. He admits that a good many 

French air-spies—and even aircraft—were captured, but declares that 

this was because of faulty French air tactics, which warned the 

guards in the occupied territory. Further, the period of the greatest 

German success was not during Mata Hari’s sojourn at Vittel 

( eptcmber—October, 1916), but in 1915, when she was not even in 
France. 

Conversely, and to demonstrate the amazing lack of legal precision 
in the French case, Mata Hari gave as her excuse for visiting Vittel 
cr urge to nurse her blinded Russian lover. This was accepted by 
the court —but it was not true l 

(At the time of the trial Captain Marov was serving in a Russian 
unit in France. He could easily have been called as a witness— 
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but was not. If the French prosecutor had revealed this important 
feature of Mata Hari's story as a lie, he would have been entitled to 
turn the finger of suspicion on the rest. With more than four 
months available to find out the truth, he failed to do so—or even 
make the attempt. Why?) 


IV 


Mata Hari never denied that she heard the gossip of the day. 
But she did deny that she transmitted it to her Secret Service lover 
in Amsterdam. She did send letters via the ‘diplomatic bag’ of a 
neutral legation—at this stage we can eschew diplomacy and name 
it as the Dutch—where she had a friend. Pressed, she admitted that 
she used it to write not only to her daughter but to a German lover. 
In fact, she did not write to her daughter at all. 

Then comes an incident calculated to raise judicial eyebrows. 

“ It was not my fault that he became a chief of espionage, was 
it?” she demanded. ‘‘That had nothing to do with me—or my 
love affairs. I told him nothing.” 

" We have proof that you did! ” 

At this, Commandant Massard reports, Mata Hari turned pale. 
The inference was that the French had penetrated the diplomatic 
bag ’ and had read her letters. 

But no evidence was offered. None of Mata Hari s letters was 
produced, and no one ever proved that the ‘ bag was actually 
opened. Later, a somewhat lame excuse was given—that a French 
agent had been infiltrated into the Dutch Legation, so that to have 
produced his evidence would have revealed him and might have 
caused a diplomatic scandal. But the trial was held in strict 
camera : the agent could have given his evidence and the Dutch 
would never have heard about it. But he did not. Sir George 
Aston, a senior British Intelligence officer, 5 says that when the 
French intercepted her correspondence in the neutral diplomatic 
bag it was found to be in a cipher which could not be solved. 
There is no such thing as an unbreakable cipher: conversely, if the 
French were unable to decipher the messages, they could scarcely 

use them as evidence against Mata Hari I They mig t . 
love-letters—it is not unknown for lovers to cloak their most private 
thoughts in code! The point is that no letter in code or an alleged 
decoded message was produced in court: no proof t a 
had sent information was ever established, unless tt * 

secret French files. We are drawn to the hypothec that the 

• In Secret Service (Faber & Faber, 1930). 
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prosecutor used this statement (“We have proof that you did! ”) to 
break Mata Hari’s resistance, and to induce her to implicate herself. 
Courts-martial are not as strict as courts of law, but a British judge 
would have had something to say to a barrister who flung out such 
a statement and then failed to produce any proof! 

Nor did the French officials answer one obvious question. If 
Mata Hari had spied out important information at Vittel, had 
transmitted it to Amsterdam, and they could ‘ prove ’ both, why was 
she not instantly arrested? 

This question should have been asked at a dozen stages of the 
trial. Why was a woman alleged to be the mistress of German 
princes and espionage chiefs allowed to enter France? Why were 
warnings from London and Rome ignored? In wartime the rights 
of individuals are hardly considered: proof may be essential for 
an indictment, but internment—or restraint from certain activities 
—can result from mere suspicion. Why was Mata Hari not 
interned? Or, at least, deported? 

(In passing, I might mention that while Mata Hari was in London 
her effects were examined by experts of the Special Branch—who 
are very clever at this work. They had plenty of time and were 
very thorough, but they found—nothing!) 

T he French officials fail to reply to another obvious query. They 

were warned of Mata Hari’s suspected activities at least a year_ 

some accounts say two years!—before they arrested her. They state 
that they could do nothing for lack of evidence. Yet they might 
have gained it. Could they not have infiltrated one or two of their 


own agents among the officers seduced by Mata Hari? (Surely there 
would be no lack of volunteers!) This is elementary counter¬ 
espionage practice. And, suspecting her, why did they allow her 
to go to Vittel? When officials, by the nature of their art suspicious, 
c aim that over a long period they could not act for lack of evidence, 
it is at least probable that the evidence did not exist. 

VVhen Mata Hari volunteered to spy for France, she explained 
hat She was short of money. But. the French replied, this was not 

nr„d„„H galn n n ° r denCe 35 to lhe state of her bank balance was 
statement' Sh“ “ ‘" direCt cvidencc support Mata Hart’s 

arrested very sh ° rdy after the e P is ° de ’ and 

‘ Stlng mostl y of jewellery (she had already 
disposed of the contents of the villa, and had lived on the proceed! 

fo some months) were sold: they realized tttooo francs 

butTbsim 3 WOma n With j e "’ eller y "- orth £ 6 °° ^ not a pauper! 

Of ready casTwa? 96 “ ” a woman = and her balance 

amotmted, WaS . ver y small. Further, her debts in France 
amounted to many times her assets. The same story is repeated in 
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Holland—the sale of the contents of her house at The Hague was 
quite inadequate to satisfy her creditors. 

In her day Mata Hari had earned a great deal of money: in the 
fashion of her kind, she had squandered it. There is much to 
suggest that by the end of 1916 she was, for her, desperately hard 
up. Her way of life ensured that she could never be anything else. 
Even at the height of her success, when she had her sumptuous 
villa at Neuilly, she was still short of ready cash. A letter is extant 
which she wrote to M. Gabriel Astruc, producer of the Theatre des 
Champs-£lys£es, in which she asks if he knows any rich friend who 
would ‘ protect ’ artists. She urgently needed 30,000 francs ‘ to give 
security to her art’, and ofFered as surety the contents of her villa— 
including her horses and carriages. 

If at that time Mata Hari were a German agent, living in extrava¬ 
gant society in order to eavesdrop on the indiscretions of men in 
high places, would her masters have kept her short of cash.-' 

And if she were hard up when she was receiving considerable fees 
for her dancing, how much easier when this source of income had 
completely ceased? For her last appearance as a dancer was her 
failure at The Hague in December, 1914. 

The episode of the Sixth Man is certainly suggestive: but not 
conclusive. An agent known to be in a dangerous situation—he 
was a double or treble spy—was shot by the Germans. Certainly 
this might have been a result of Mata Haris denunciation, but 
the Germans might have trapped him quite independently the life 
of anyone who serves both sides is always precarious, and he could 
have betrayed himself. The French officers on the court martial 
could not have known which was the true explanation of his death 

Against their decision is something more than Mata Hari’s denial 
—hesitant, it is true, for she could only say that she had forgotten 
what happened to the list of the six agents—a weak disclaimer, but 
again not impossible. Her bitterest enemy would admit that she 
was no fool: she was a very intelligent woman, skilled m intrigue. 
She must surely have suspected that the French meant to trap her 
or, at least, to test her: she had already observed that she was 
suspected, and under police supervision. And she must have known 
that, if she passed the list of six men to the Germans, and they acte 
on it, then she was trapped. Would a clever woman make such a 
foolish mistake? Would a selfish woman like Mata Han risk herse 
for six obscure agents? Or, to put the query from another ang e- 
If she did betray the agents to the Germans, would she 
returned to France ? Only a congenital idiot would have so deli 

ately inserted her neck in the noose. , ., paotain 

The same argument applies to her conduct at Madrid. Captain 
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Kalle and Lieutenant von Krohn were her lovers, she admitted— 
and they too paid her from official funds. But, knowing that the 
French suspected her —with a French agent openly watching her! — 
would she have consorted with the German officers in public unless 
she had the confidence of innocence? 

So with the 15,000 francs credited to her by the Germans in 
Paris. The price of love, she declared. But her blatant collection 
of the cheque was the essence of folly—unless it were precisely what 
she said. 

Again vital evidence is lacking. Mata Hari’s collection of a 
cheque for 15,000 francs from a neutral legation was nobody’s 
business, save in connection with the coded radio telegram 
monitored by the French. The court was offered a copy of the 
telegram in clear —without proof that the French had broken 
through the code. Once more a professional judge would have been 
severe! 


v 


I have not attempted to cover every aspect of the trial, but those 
I have quoted were among the most important. There were grounds 
for deep suspicion, and this may have affected officers unaccustomed 
to the niceties of judicial procedure. 

Against all these suggestions of doubt must be set one very 

important fact. I am presenting all the available evidence—though 

I do not for a moment pretend that it is all the evidence which 

could or should be available—but the demeanour of a prisoner can 

be as indicative as the actual evidence. We can read the words 

spoken in court, but only the judges saw Mata Hari, could 

appreciate her reactions, and could form their own opinion as to 
her innocence. 


One of them. Commandant C. Chatin, wrote after the trial to 
Commandant Massard, giving the reasons why he condemned Mata 
Han. It is a pathetic letter—from a man who was one of her 

French 1 ®**^ by J he thou S ht that she had killed 50.000 

shiDs Anri h A u e sa,d —P*us those drowned on Mediterranean 
nips. And had she not been in Germany in July, 1014, mistress of a 

Onlv thp miilttr »L , no signs of remorse, 

thr 7 m ^ Ulh V h L ° W S ! gns of remorse - The letter is typical of 
proof There 6 , ° f ^ tnal * stee P ed in suspicion but deficient in 
L the dlath of , K°° f that Mata Hari had been responsible 

Snsoofts nn ™ S1 f nglC Fr , CnCh S ° ldier - Nobod y named the sunken 

P . proof was advanced that transports were torpedoed— 
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in fact, they were not —and certainly no evidence was advanced to 
show that Mata Hari had anything to do with their sinking. 
Imagine a counsel presenting his case before a British judge. “ The 
prisoner while in Madrid collected details of the sailings of Allied 
transports—I cannot state when or where she acquired this infor¬ 
mation or what the information was, as the ships did not sail from 
Madrid, nor did their captains call there or anywhere in Spain. 
Later, some of these transports were sunk—I cannot name them, or 
give any other details. But the prisoner admits that she went to 
bed with the German Naval Attache. This proves that she handed 
over to him the vital information.” 

I should enjoy hearing the judge’s comments on such ‘evidence’! 

And we have already dealt with the case of the unfortunate 
Crown Prince! Yet Commandant Chatin, one of the judges, has 
shown that such imaginary episodes swayed members of the court. 

Mata Hari may have been a German agent, but it is doubtful 
whether a civilian court would have found her guilty on the 
evidence advanced: if it had, then the element of doubt would have 
more than justified a reprieve. 

Yet the possibilities go far beyond a casual miscarriage of justice. 


vi 

Novelists and sensational journalists might give their imagination 
full scope, but many serious writers have attempted to extricate the 
true story of Mata Hari from the web of fantasy which surrounds 
it. They have necessarily drawn on the accounts most nearly 
‘ official ’. But these are not always satisfactory. 

The two principal sources are the reports of Commandant 
Massard, who was present at Mata Hari’s trial and execution, and 
of M. Alfred Morain, who as Paris Prefect of Police was able to read 
the verbatim report of the trial. That the two do not always agree 
on details is a sign of truthful intent rather than otherwise, for a 
judge is wary of witnesses who tell exactly the same story. But some 
features of their accounts are rather disturbing. 

Both relate how Mata Hari told the court of the pathetic reason 
for her journey to Vittel—to nurse the blinded Captain Marov, the 
only man she ever loved. The court accepted her story without 
query. Massard confirms it on the authority of a friend, Comte 
Ignatief: Morain claims outright that Mata Hari spoke the trut 
about this episode. But she did not. Captain Marov was not at 
Vittel, and had not been blinded—at the time, he was not even 

wounded! 
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The incident arouses misgivings. True, this particular incident 
did not weigh against the prisoner, but the casual court pro¬ 
cedure that accepted it does not inspire confidence: it might 
accept with equal nonchalance evidence which told against Mata 
Hari. 

That Massard should quote the Article 27 comedy in full means 
little: he may have heard it second or third hand from other officers, 
and it would rapidly assume its popular form. But he also accepts 
—with the implication that the court accepted 6 —the yarns about 
Mata Hari's lovers including the German Crown Prince and the 
Dutch Prime Minister—who, it was alleged, attempted to get Queen 
Wilhelmina to intervene. These are unfounded calumnies, but 
were apparently accepted without investigation—and the first, 
especially, would be bound to affect the outlook of the court. The 
French had no cause to love the ‘ Butcher of Verdun ’! 

Commandant Massard admits that the court was not told how 
vital pieces of evidence were traced: 


(1) Mata Hari’s correspondence with Amsterdam. 

(2) How she got her H.21 number. (She admitted it—but it was 
first flung at her, as a statement, without proof.) 

( 3 ) How the French deciphered the German telegrams. 

(4) How they took the letters from the diplomatic bag of a neutral 
legation and deciphered them. 


He gives his own opinion that there was no p/00/ of any of the 
evidence offered until the episode of the H.21 telegram from Madrid. 
Then he and the court seem to have been affected by the demeanour 
of the prisoner—who began to stammer, and whose eyes began to 
stare. The attitude of a prisoner is, of course, important, but the 
reactions of a woman suddenly confronted with dramatic evidence 
are surely insufficient to justify a death sentence. 

He also mentions other allegations drawn direct from the 
legend—like the imaginary visit to German manoeuvres in Silesia 
in the company of the Crown Prince. In short, his narration is 
freely interspersed with popular gossip. 

However, Commandant Massard is at least right when he admits 
hat the greater part of the ‘ evidence ’ against Mata Hari was value¬ 
less Not until the Madrid telegram and its sequels was there 
anything approaching a case against the prisoner. Massard suggests, 

demned ^ ^ Wkh0Ut k Mata Hari could not have been con- 

a/ „ C t a Ch G a r a "‘ p t r h ' c ': t . ,cr P""-* Hari 
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It would be well, therefore, to turn to another aspect of this 
important incident. General Cartier at the time was chief of the 
French Cipher Service: it was he who decoded the telegrams. 

He asserts* that Captain Ladoux, Chief of the Counter-Espionage 
Service, is not quite accurate in his recollection of the radio-telegram 
from Madrid. According to Ladoux, this stated: “ Agent H.21 has 
arrived in Madrid. Has got herself placed in the French Service, 
but taken off by British cruiser and sent back: demands instructions 
and money” 

Cartier states that this account is much too precise. Ladoux had 
long known about Mata Hari, and had been warned by the British. 
Ladoux, to trap her, sent her to Spain, when she established contact 
with von Kalle. But Cartier’s recollection of the telegram from 
Madrid is that, though it did report that Mata Hari had got herself 
attached to the French espionage organization, she was now offering 
her services to the Germans, and asking for instructions. 

General Cartier also quotes the reply—which he says came from 
Berlin, not Amsterdam—though this could be a matter of technical 
convenience. Again he could not guarantee the exact wording of 
the telegram but its gist was: “ Good pre-war agent. We have given 
her nothing since the war. Nevertheless, let her have 15,000 
pesetas 

General Cartier, an admirable witness, concludes with his own 
firm opinion: "I would not have condemned her on the radio 
messages alone.” 

Surely he was right. So far as the evidence goes, it suggests that 
Mata Hari had been a pre-war German agent—but not necessarily 
employed against France. Now she was to be given 15,000 pesetas 
but no instructions about further spying. 

Here we have a clash of expert opinion. Commandant Massard 
affirms that only the Madrid telegrams condemned her: General 
Cartier is emphatic that the telegrams alone were insufficient 

evidence. 

The other official witness is Captain Ladoux, of the Second 
Bureau. 8 He admits that his counter-espionage department had 
Mata Hari under surveillance since January, 1915 i e. for two 
years before her arrest. During that time her correspondence was 
watched—but consisted of commonplace notes to friends or business 
communications to impresarios. For two years, apparently, this 


7 Sec Les Enigmcs de la Guerre, by Paul Allard (Edition dc Portiques, Paris. 

He was later prosecuted for improper conduct in the direction of 
but acquitted and promoted. His death took place in mysterious c.rcumstances 

some of his friends believed that he was murdered. 
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woman spied on France and reported to the Germans: the French 
suspected this, but could never trap her. Other counter-espionage 
experts would find this scarcely credible. 

Ladoux says that his superior officer, Colonel Goubet, took a 
personal interest in the case, and detailed one of his best agents to 
it. This was a man who passes as P. Having got to know Mata 
Hari privately in 1913, he could easily renew his acquaintance in 
wartime. He kept her under observation for some time, and his 
report was interesting—the accuracy of its conclusion was immedi¬ 
ately shown. This was that Mata Hari had been a spy, but that the 
Germans had now dropped her—and that she would probably offer 
to spy for France! Which she did! 


v 11 


It is easy for a man to make a slip when writing years later about 
abnormal events—the Article 27 comedy is a case in point. But 
from some quarters one would expect accuracy at all times. Hence 
the writers on Mata Hari accepted with delight one impeccable 
witness. 

Sir Basil Thomson was a barrister, had been a civil servant, a 
colonial administrator. Governor of Dartmoor and Wormwood 
Scrubs prisons, and was now Assistant Commissioner of the Metro¬ 
politan Police. He was the son of an Archbishop of York. Surely 
no more reliable witness could ever be imagined. 

Yet is it obvious that, apart from his personal interviews with 
Mata Hari, he knew very little about her. In his books and news¬ 
paper articles he often draws from the legend—for example, he 
calls her the daughter of a Dutchman and a Javanese woman, and 

refers to ‘desperate attempts to save her made by many influential 
male friends’. 9 

Yet in his book Queer People he made one serious error which 

misled scores of writers striving to form a true picture of Mata Hari. 

in July 1915 she was fulfilling a dancing engagement in Madrid, 

w en information reached England that she was consorting with 

members of the German Secret Service and might be expected before 

long to be on her way back to Germany via Holland. This actually 
happened early in 1916.” 7 

•He then proceeds to relate how Mata Hari was taken oft the 

da/med ,0 t Fa * mou ‘ h ' brou S ht ‘° Gotland Yard for interview, 

drnn her “ 3 ^ spy ' and her P romise <° heed his advice to 

drop her espionage activities. 

* The Peo PI*. July 5 th, 193,. 
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“ Within a month of her return to Spain she was captured on the 
French side of the frontier and, as I heard at the time, with com¬ 
promising documents upon her. . . . They carried her to Paris, put 
her on trial, and on July 25th, 1916, condemned her to death.” 

This account has as many inaccuracies as any other already 
quoted. Mata Hari had no dancing engagement in Madrid in 
July, 1915—she was in Holland. She was not captured at the 
frontier and taken to Paris. 

I was at first puzzled by one item of the interview—Mata Hari’s 
claim to be spying, not for Germany, but for France. This was a 
foolish thing to claim, for Thomson had only to telephone to 
Paris to disprove it. And Mata Hari was no fool. 

Then I saw that Thomson had his dates all wrong. The 
Hollandia episode occurred in November, 1916, not ‘early in 1916’. 
This makes all the difference. When Mata Hari claimed to be a 
French spy, she was telling the truth. Whether they were trying 
to trap her or not, they had accepted her as one of their agents. 

When Thomson advised her to give up what she was doing, 
therefore, she could have interpreted this as applying to her work 
as a French spy. Her counsel would certainly have read the inci¬ 
dent thus—had he known about it. 

Sir Basil Thomson’s unfortunate slip in dates not only confused 
the issue but contributed to the legend. Accepting his account as 
one of the few certainties in the Mata Hari story, writers adopted 
other baseless stories simply because they appeared to fit in with 
it. 

(I asked Scotland Yard for the actual date of the Mata Hari 
interview—but apparently it does not appear in the official recordsI) 
There seems to be some peculiarity about the Mata Hari case 
some malevolent influence which caused men, usually precise and 
reliable, to be careless and inaccurate. Blame can be attached, not 
only to Sir Basil Thomson, but to all those who accepted his 
account uncritically—a fatal error in this extraordinary case. They 
could have found the clue in his own book. He states that Mata 
Hari was sentenced to death on July 25th, 1916 he is a year too 
early . 

The error lends significance to another question: why was Mata 
Hari sent back to Spain? Was it good policy to release a woman 
known to be in contact with German spy-masters—and to return 

her to their care in Spain? ... . • 

And obviously, to be sent back while on a French mission and in 

such circumstances was a plain warning to Mata Han that she was 
not merely under suspicion, but in great danger. Yet she left the 
security of Madrid and went to Paris. This was folly so great as 
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almost amounting to suicide—and Mata Hari was far too selfish ever 
to kill herself—or, especially, to sacrifice herself. 

If an imposing and well-meaning witness like Sir Basil Thomson, 
with plenty of time to check his information, could make so many 
mistakes, much can be forgiven to the French officers who were 
rushed into a decision after a few hours hearing of ‘evidence’— 
plus their own memories of uncorroborated fantasies. 

Not all the blame, then, can be put on imaginative writers. As 
if the romance of imagination were not enough, serious witnesses 
in all good faith have helped to obscure the truth. Comparatively 
few people understand the real nature of evidence; most accept the 
stories or opinion of friends as if they were inviolable proof. Lieut. 
Commander J. M. Kenworthy was an honourable man, and un¬ 
doubtedly believed what he wrote; 10 “ I knew the real story of this 
woman’s capture and execution, but as usual Hollywood and the 
novelists have got it wrong. 

" Mata Hari was deliberately made love to by an Allied .Secret 
Service agent who telegraphed to her that he lay dying at Hendaye 
(the French town on the Spanish frontier) and begged her to come 
and see him.” 

Desperately in love, Mata Hari walked into the trap. 

” I knew the 4 English officer and gentleman ’ who was the hero 
of this episode, and I have always thought it a particularly dirty 
trick." 

He was right when he claimed that “ Hollywood and the novelists 
got it wrong,” but at least the novelists were nearer to the truth 
than this! 

One of my favourites among the standard books on espionage is 
Hugh Cleland Hoy’s O.B., the thrilling story of Naval Intelli¬ 
gence in the first World War. I have consulted him on dozens of 
occasions, and he never failed me. But I found that even he had 
been misled by the Mata Hari legend. He relates the story of the 
German Crown Prince’s inviting her to army manoeuvres in Silesia 
in the spring of 1914. On the last day there was a party at which 
^ a ^ a ^ ar * (he gives her code number as H.23) made a " sensational 
hit by performing a dance in a “ daring costume as a harem slave ”. 

Gossip about this incident reached the ears of the Kaiser, who 
took a firm line in the matter and ordered the Espionage Bureau 
to send her from the country to perform her duties as their spy 
e sew here. Within a few hours she received instructions to leave 

ermany for the purpose of carrying on secret investigations in 
France and England.” 

It seems to be the exception rather than the rule to find accurate 

10 In Sa,l °r*. Statesmen and Others (Rich & Cowan. 1933). 
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comment on Mata Hari: there are more mis-statements in that one 
short paragraph than in the rest of the 250 pages of Mr. Hoy’s book 
put together. 

When men of such calibre as Thomson and Hoy are misin¬ 
formed, we may well hesitate to accept the word of witnesses far 
less responsible. One certainly feels that ‘reasonable doubt’ on 
which British judges lay such stress. 


VIII 

Readers who imagine that I am pressing my case too far might 
turn with advantage to a record of the Dreyfus case. A new and 
brilliant reassessment has recently been written by Guy Chapman 11 
and to read even the first hundred pages of his book would form a 
useful preliminary to the study of Mata Hari. It is a telling 
revelation of the fallibility of courts martial, in accepting as 
‘evidence’ no more than rumour or opinion. 

At the same time, he points out that a French court was entitled 
to admit hearsay evidence. ‘What the soldier said’ does not count 
in an English court, but in France a witness was entitled to say what 
a third person had said to him about the accused. True, in the 
Mata Hari case some of the evidence was twentieth—rather than 
second-hand—no witnesses were called at all. And the Dreyfus 
affair revealed fantastic behaviour which has made intellectual 
Frenchmen suspicious of courts martial ever since. 

At Dreyfus’ first court martial there was none of the political 
prejudice and anti-Semitic fanaticism which later disfigured the 
case. German spies were known to be very active in France, and 
treachery had been suspected. And now a traitor had been dis¬ 
covered ! 

Yet the evidence was so thin that the prisoner seemed likely to be 
acquitted. Then Major Henry, of the French Intelligence Staff, 
asked to be recalled. “ Henry had no illusions. Headquarters 
needed the conviction of a spy ... In his thirty years service he 
had seen much of the peculiarities of military justice. It was no 
matter to him who was condemned, so long as someone was. He 

was unscrupulous and he was bold.” 

He swore that he had been told by ‘ a man of honour that there 

was an officer-betrayer in the Second Bureau—Dreyfus. A pro es- 
sional judge would have dismissed such ‘evidence’ with contumely, 
but the court not only accepted it but was greatly influence y 
Henry’s assurance. 

u The Dreyfus Case (Rupert Hart-Davis, 1955). 
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To a certain extent Dreyfus was lucky: found guilty, he was 
sent to serve twenty years on Devil's Island—which gave his friends 
time to prove his innocence. Mata Hari had neither friends nor 
time. 


IX 


We are never able to get clear of sensation in this extraordinary 
case. 

The French admit that they knew and had known for some time 
the German code used for the fateful telegram. But there is more 
than a suggestion that the Germans knew that the French knew it! 
They had ceased to use it, but had revived it for this one message 
—knowing that the French would pick it up and decipher it! If 
so, Mata Hari was betrayed to the French by the Germans! 

Dr. Kurt Singer 13 suggests that the German Secret Service chiefs 
had tired of Mata Hari. They may have discovered that she had 
volunteered to work for the French. She was very expensive, and 
had brought home very little information. It is not unknown in 
espionage to liquidate a useless agent. This may be why they 
ordered her back into France from Madrid, knowing that the case 
of the Sixth Man would incriminate her, planted the 15,000 francs, 
and sent the radio telegram in a code which they knew the French 
could break. 


There is no evidence in favour of this theory, and there are argu¬ 
ments against it. The Germans could have liquidated Mata Hari, 
or retired her, at any time and without trouble or expense. And 
there was a great danger in delivering her to the French. She had 
French lovers—and Germans ones as well: she had heard French 
political and military gossip—and German. She might buy her 
liberty by talking freely; 13 and this at least would be disconcerting: 
even if Mata Hari knew little of military importance, the Germans 
guarded the dignity of their imperial family carefully, and it would 

be inconvenient if Mata Hari revealed the secrets of princely bed¬ 
chambers. 

Another disquieting suggestion comes from the French journalist, 
** In w °men Spies (W. H. Allen). 

olfcnSlSu '? thC b c°° k P revious, y quoted, says that Mata Hari did 
dom 1 \ ShC knCW ° f the Gcnnan Secret Sen ice in return for her free- 

inr «2 a ‘ n n X W3S 3nxi0US to accc P l this offer > but the official investigat- 
sqfiad . ' Capam Bouchal -don. ‘wanted to hand her over to the firing 

Mata Hari intri S uin g detail that at one stage of the preliminary examination 
Mata Han got so angry that she threw a bottle of ink at Bouchardon! 
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Georges du Parcq, in his book of reminiscences, Crime Reporter. 
As a journalist, he had known Mata Hari during her years of fame: 
now, in 1917, he was acting as an officer of the Second Bureau. 
When he visited her in the condemned cell, she asked him to write 
her reminiscences. As a soldier he could not of course do so, but 
he quite properly reported the offer to his superior officer—and was 
ordered to accept it, since it might yield useful information. 

Then for three hours Mata Hari dictated notes. They did not 
amount to a confession of espionage, but they did involve many 
highly-placed men in her love affairs, and indicted French and 
British senior officers. Du Parcq, as an officer, was unable to say 
more—and his notes were confiscated by the Second Bureau and 
arc still classed as an official secret 1 

If they did anything to prove Mata Hari guilty, why were they 
not published? The answer is obvious—it was not considered 
desirable to reveal the * big names ’ mentioned. But this raises yet 
another series of questions. If Mata Hari did any spying at all, it 
was as a seductress to people in authority, who talked too freely— 
this was the only activity outlined at the trial—there was no 
suggestion that she burgled the War Office safe or used other alleged 
standard spy methods. 

But what happened to her informants? Why were none of them 
arrested and tried? If they disclosed important secrets to an enemy 
spy, they were certainly guilty. The only answers were that (a) the 
episode was hushed up so as to spare personal reputations—an 
answer perhaps valid at a delicate moment in the war, but very 
feeble to-day: or that (b) there were no revelations that Mata Hari 
had spied through her lovers. The only one called at the trial 
stated explicitly that Mata Hari never questioned him about official 
matters, or showed any interest in the affairs of the day. I heir 
conversations were about love—and Indian art! 1 he only man 
who fulfilled the legend as being one of Mata Hari s highly-placed 
friends, and who therefore by inference passed on to her vital infor¬ 
mation—General Messimy—died peacefully in his bed at a great 

age. 

By their actions the French have supported the theory that Mata 
Hari was a German agent, but a dramatic suggestion from the other 
camp is to the contrary. We have seen that one of Mata Hari s 

lovers was General Messimy, the M-y of the famous letter, w hose 

silence led to the Malvy scandal. The German Captain Wulf Bley 
bluntly accuses Messimy of delivering her to the firing squad. 
Messimy had tired of her, and she had become a nuisance to him: 
it is true that discarded mistresses can be a very serious nuisance. 
So it was Messimy, according to Bley, who hatched a subde intrigue. 
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brought Mata Hari under suspicion and ensured her condemnation. 

At her trial, a great deal was made of the importance of Mata 
Hari's work—of her danger to France as a German spy. But in 
1936 appeared a French book 11 which has every appearance of 
being an oflicial history. It details at length the widespread 
German spy organizations directed from Madrid, and introduces the 
activities of von Krohn and Kalle. But, instead of the conventional 
dramatic chapter about Mata Hari, she gets but a single line— 
included in a list of the German agents executed! 

The author states that the German spy-master in Madrid had a 
trustworthy man ' near the French Cabinet'. It may be that Mata 
Hari has been blamed for some of this man's activities! 

If Mata Hari were * judicially murdered the reason was probably 
very different from the mere discarding of an unwanted mistress. 
I have emphasized the unanswered question—why was Mata Hari 
left at large so long after she was suspected of espionage? And 
why was she actually arrested and executed in 1917? 

The date is significant. The French had begun the war with the 
most optimistic expectations. “ A Berlin! ” This mood vanished 
rapidly under the cold douche of German superiority in arms. The 
advance on Berlin rapidly became a battle for the defence of Paris 
—even of France: important regions were left under enemy 
occupation as the trench lines settled. Then, during 1915, all 
attempts to break the deadlock failed. The legend of French 
military genius received a serious jar. 

Then the Germans created the ‘ blood bath ’ of Verdun, where 
military ideas scarcely existed, but where the common soldier paid 
a bitter price for oliicial follies. Nor was the long-drawn struggle 
on the Somme either less expensive or more decisive. The French, 
waiting for nearly two years for British intervention in strength, 
found that it was as ineffective as their own. 

1 he British never begin a war prepared—a very dangerous 

habit: they are accustomed to losing the first battles, and to a dour, 

grim struggle over a long period: they are unimaginative but 
persistent. 

The French are neither. Their morale can ebb, and they are 
especially subject to fluctuations in mood, ranging from supreme 
optimism to bitter despair. And their reactions are unrestrained. 

A final offensive was planned for the early spring of 1917. Joffre’s 
stategy of attrition ("I nibble them,” he said: but he constantly 
needed new teeth) was abandoned: a new general, Nivellc, assumed 
command, with a policy of a brusque attack to finish the war. It 

u Un Centre de Guerre Secrete, Madrid, 1914-18, bv P. Louis Riviere, with 
a preface by General Weygand. (Payot, Paris.) 
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was launched by the British in front of Arras and the French in 
front of Rheims. It achieved the usual modicum of success at the 
usual terrible cost. The British Tommies sat back and prepared to 
try again— another muck-up': but the more logical French poilus 
mutinied. Why should they march against impregnable machine 
guns? That was not battle, but massacre. The revolt began on 
May 3rd, 1917, and spread rapidly. In some places the trenches 
were almost deserted, and, had they known, at the mercy of the 
Germans. 

Petain replaced Nivelle, and did good work in restoring con¬ 
fidence to the French army. But it was obvious that there would 
be no ‘ break-through ’ and victory that year. 

In the East things were worse. The Russians had fought with 
great valour but with poor equipment and under shockingly bad 
leadership: their casualties were enormous. War weariness and 
lack of confidence were intensified by more deep-rooted moral and 
economic causes. Revolution broke out in March, 1917: the new 
government declared that it intended to continue the fight, but it 
was quite obvious that it could not. The complete collapse of 
Russia could easily be foreseen—and the transfer of the released 
German armies to the West might bring defeat there. Against these 
disasters could be set only the entry of U.S.A. into the war, but for 
the time—and for a year to come—the Americans had nothing to 
fight with. 

The spring of 1917, therefore, found the volatile French morale 
at a very low ebb. The politicians were nervous: the French when 
angry are not to be pacified with words—they demand scapegoats. 
There had already been political scandals—and well-founded 
rumours of others—and these had severely shaken the government’s 
authority. The revolutionary idea is never far from the French 
mind: even ordinary discontents may take drastic forms. The 
politicians might have to provide the necessary scapegoats from 
their own number. 

Then one of them—not M£ssimy, who had ceased to be a 
Minister—may have had a brilliant idea. The French populace 
always reacts whole-heartedly to the cry “We are betrayed! It 
explains so much, and gives cover to so many. So it was raised 
and what better victim than Mata Hari, already in French hands? 
A mere nonentity would be useless: the traitor responsible for the 
woes of France had to be someone well known: the government 
had to show that it was not afraid to strike at the highest quarters. 
Thus it was argued. 

I do not know if this theory is justified. First we would have 
to decide whether Mata Hari were in fact a German spy. That is 
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difficult, for the gaps in the evidence are too many and too 
important. There is ample suggestion but the minimum of proof. 
The Germans claim that Mata Hari was judicially murdered, the 
French that she was justly condemned as an enemy spy. 

The French are probably right: if they are, we must admit that, 
if Mata Hari were a spy, she was completely incompetent, and 
undeserving of one-thousandth part of the glamour which goes with 
her name. Further, if she delivered two German submarines to the 
French, she did far more than she ever did for Germany. 


x 

It is never easy to be a detective forty years after a crime. So 
many of the principals in the Mata Hari case are now dead. I was 
not even lucky. I wrote to M. Andr£ Mornet, Mata Hari’s prosecu¬ 
tor, in July, 1955. He died the same week, at the age of eighty-five. 

However, in 1933 a French journalist, Paul Allard, did do what 
I would like to have done—he saw all the survivors he could find. 
His record 15 is not always comforting. 

He had read all the books about Mata Hari—and in France she 
has a considerable literature—but was no wiser. What precisely 
were Mata Hari’s crimes? She was alleged to have passed informa¬ 
tion to the Germans. What information? 

He asked the Minister of War if he could see Mata Hari’s dossier 
—a very small one, he gathered: permission was refused. 

Undaunted, he went to the office of the Conseil de Guerre at 56, 

Boulevard Raspail, and saw its chief, Colonel Lacroix. In view 

of the Minister’s decision, the colonel would not show him the 

dossier, but admitted that it existed—and that he himself had seen 
it. 

And does it contain proofs of Mata Hari’s guilt? ” Allard asked. 

The Colonel’s reply was surprising. “ There arc no palpable, 
tangible, absolute, irrefutable proofs, that is certain,” he replied. 

And, contrary to what has been said, there was no confession. She 
protested her love for France. She declared that she was in the 
French service as well as in the German.” 

This troubled Allard, as well it might. The Colonel’s statement 

is very important. Was Mata Hari a double agent, working for both 
sides? 

(Fie quotes the comment of Madame Marthe Richer, the ‘ Sky- 
ark , who appears later in my record: she worked as a double 
agent in the interests of France: “It is a tricky business. I might 
Les Enigmes de la Guerre (Editions de Portiqucs, Paris, 1933). 
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have finished up as easily at Vincennes as with the Legion of 
Honour! ”) 

Allard went on to Captain Bouchardon, in 1917 the examiner of 
the Mata Hari case, but in 1933 an eminent magistrate. He added 
little to the account published by Massard, but admitted that Maitre 
Clunet never saw the dossier, so ‘ pleaded naked \ He referred to 
Mata Hari’s receipt of 40,000 marks from Germany in a period of 
eighteen months, but did not mention the essential detail —which 
eighteen months? He declared that the dossier was kept secret 
because it would reveal that Mata Hari’s money came from Germany 
via the Dutch Embassy. But, since that is no longer a secret, the 
objective is pointless. 

When asked if he had actually had proofs of Mata Hari’s guilt 
in his hands, Bouchardon could only refer to cheques—presumably 
the cheque for 15,000 francs which Mata Hari had collected from 
the Dutch Legation. As a ‘ proof ’ this was certainly inadequate. 

He does add light relief to the grim story of Mata Hari’s 
execution. At Vincennes Maitre Clunet, pale and trembling, kissed 
his client on the lips for an unconsciously long time. An officer 
murmured sarcastically: “ Poor Mata Hari! The court martial did 
not condemn her to that ! ” 

Maitre Clunet was dead, and his widow did not know what had 
happened to his papers covering the case. Allard wrote next to 
Mata Hari’s three brothers. The eldest. Mynheer J. H. Zelle, of 
Rotterdam, replied. He could not help by providing proofs, he 
said—naturally, he had not been directly concerned in the case: 
but he had never believed his sister guilty. After her arrest he 
had tried to get into touch with her in jail, so as to help her, but 
failed. He did all he could, asking the Dutch Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to obtain a copy of the ‘ accusation ’. On February 15th, 
1918—four months after Mata Hari was dead—he received a letter 
to say that the Dutch Ambassador in Paris had tried, but without 
success. “ We follow passionately all searches for the truth. 
Mynheer Zelle concluded. 

Allard went to the Dutch Embassy in Paris. There he was allowed 
without demur to see the small file of correspondence with Mata 
Hari. In her letters from jail she asked for money and for the 
intervention of the Dutch Foreign Minister, always protesting her 
innocence—she was ‘ an object of vengeance , she declared. 

Next Allard turned to General Cartier, who in 1917 decoded the 
Madrid telegrams. I have recorded that he declared: ‘‘I would 
not have condemned her on the radio-telegrams alone ’’—whereas 
Commandant Massard, who was present at the trial, says that she 
was condemned on this very evidence! 



WAS MATA H A R I MURDERED? * 1 j 

Allard passed on to M. Priolet. the Commissioner of Police who 
had arrested Mata Hari, and was now chief of the Paris Vice Squad, 
dealing with prostitution and drug traffic. He added only one 
detail to the account of her arrest. She was having breakfast in 
bed, but offered M. Priolet chocolates from a box decorated in the 
Russian colours. “ It was sent to me by my friend Captain Vadime 
de Masloff,” 16 she said. “ He is fighting on the French front, in the 
ist company of the ist Russian Regiment.” 

(He was! And yet the tribunal accepted—or pretended to accept 
—the sentimental story of his being Mata Hari's blinded lover!) 

General Messimy was a very old man, but willing to talk. He 
had already admitted that he had written to Mata Hari, and that 
she had tried to seduce him. Now he revealed that early in the war 
she wrote a long letter to him, vaguely offering her services to 
France. When he did not reply, she followed it up: she could be 
very useful, she declared, pointing to her many international 
contacts. He forwarded her letter to the ‘ proper quarters ’, but 
as he left the Ministry of War in September, 1914, he lost touch 
with the affair. Nevertheless this fragment of evidence could be 
suggestive. 

Then, Allard declares that the verdict of the court martial was 
not unanimous, as had always been claimed, but was only by a 
majority of four to three. If one man had changed his mind, Mata 
Hari would have been acquitted. 

If this is true, it is very important—for it invokes the ‘ majority 
of favour ’. In French court-martial practice, if the verdict is 
returned against the accused only by a majority of one, he is usually 
given the benefit of the doubt. 

It has been assumed and stated a hundred times that Mata Hari 
was unanimously condemned: but no official statement to that 
effect has ever been made. Captain Ladoux was unable to say so. 

Finally, in a case which teems with fantasies as well as unanswered 
queries, here is surely the most fantastic statement of all. When 
Allard was interviewing Bouchardon, the latter turned an awkward 
question by suggesting that the dead Mata Hari was not the Dutch 
Marguereth Gertruida MacLeod, ndc Zelle, but a Frenchwoman 
named Madame Rousseau from Buzan^ais (Indre)! 

In different accounts the * blinded ' Russian lover appears as Masloff. Marov, 
Marow and other variations. 
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THE SKYLARK 

i 
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A he case of Mata Hari turns very largely on one point: while 
admitting that she did receive considerable sums of money from 
German sources, she claimed that they were payments for her favours, 
and suggested that her lovers had given her a nominal post in their 
organization so that they could pay her out of official funds. 

The French court martial rejected this plea: and, at first sight, 
the story is very thin—especially as the sums involved were large. 
(But they would have been large not only as prostitute payments 
but as the rewards of espionage.) Yet we have to admit that Mata 
Hari was no ordinary person. Facts which might appear fantastic 
to others seemed quite comprehensible when applied to this uncon¬ 
ventional international. 

I have suggested that this method of using official funds—even 
Secret Service funds—to finance private amours is not unknown. 
In fact, while the French were denying that Mata Hari’s story was 
feasible, through one of their agents they were using precisely the 
same stratagem in Spain I 

Madame Marthe Richer, 1 n£e Betenfeld, has been called ‘ the 
French Mata Hari but this is grossly insulting to a gallant and 
patriotic woman, and quite fantastic. Born in Lorraine, she was 
really beautiful, and in dress had the real French chic: moreover, 
she was very intelligent, well educated, and a clever linguist. Just 
before the war she had learned to fly an airplane—at a time when 
women aviators were a novelty. Her skill at air displays earned 
her the affectionate nickname of L’Alouette —the Skylark. 

Just before the war, too. she married, very happily. Then in 
1916 her husband was killed in action. Not for Marthe the tradi¬ 
tional lot of women, to weep: she was born for action. How could 
she best avenge her husband’s death? 

In this mood she encountered Captain Georges Ladoux of the 
French Second Bureau. He recognized in this clever and beautiful 

woman a brilliant potential recruit. 

“ Your husband died for France,” he pointed out. Why should 
you not continue his work? Why not help to defeat these Germans 

1 In some accounts the name is spelled Richard. 
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who have brought such misery upon the world—and upon you?” 

Such words exactly fitted her mood. She was given a hurried 
wartime training as a spy, and sent to Spain. 

It was summer. The Spanish court was at San Sebastian, attended 
by some of the diplomatic staffs. The French and British had 
already traced that the German Secret Service had headquarters at 
San Sebastian and Vigo as well as Madrid. 

Hence, when a Frenchwoman arrived at San Sebastian, German 
agents were soon on her trail. She was unhurried—a wealthy 
Frenchwoman escaping from war turmoil for a brief holiday: her 
frocks excited the envy of the Spanish women, and her bathing 
costumes the attention of their men. 

Then the expected happened. At her hotel a Dr. Stephan intro¬ 
duced himself to her, and later revealed himself as a German. To 
his delight this did not repel her. 

“ I’m not really a Frenchwoman,” she explained. “ I was born 
in Switzerland—my name was Betenfeld—that sounds quite 
German, doesn't it? 1 married a Frenchman, but now he’s been 
killed in this war, so I’m free again. But I’ve no money—I’ve been 
playing at the Casino, and lost. So I shan’t be able to stay here 
much longer—I shall have to go back to my husband’s relatives in 
Lorraine.” 

This was the cover-story which Captain Ladoux had suggested: 
she related it very convincingly, and Dr. Stephan was completely 
deceived. At their next meeting he came forward with the inevit¬ 
able suggestion—why should she not work for the Germans? Then 
her financial troubles would be over. 

She pretended to be shocked, but allowed the financial arguments 
to affect her.^ But, fearing that Dr. Stephan was only a low-grade 
operative, she"refused to discuss matters with him. Let his superior 
approach her: she had a spicy turn of speech—“ I always prefer to 
talk to God rather than to his saints.” 

Stephan protested that his chief was in Madrid, but Marthe was 

persistent. If the chief wanted her, he would have to come to San 
Sebastian. 

He came; on Stephan’s report he judged it worth the journey. 

lcked up by car, Marthe found herself in the company of a middle- 
aged man of very distinguished appearance. He talked well, sound¬ 
ing er cleverly. She was well prepared for such an interrogation, 
and was a good actress. 

That night at her hotel she received a lovely bouquet of roses 
“■"X c ^ d Captain Hans von Krohn, German Naval 

u'U j L Marthe dld not know it at the time, but this was the man 
who had been Mata Hari’s master, and she his mistress. 
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He soon made it dear that his interest in Marthe Richer was not 
merely technical. Nor did she hesitate. A sophisticated woman, 
she knew that spies and virginity seldom go together for long. This 
was part of her strategy: every move was calculated. When he 
demanded her caresses, her reluctance was only simulated in order 
to lead him on. 

Von Krohn was married, but that only added spice to the affair. 
He took Marthe to Madrid—and, quite confident of his conquest, 
introduced her to his young wife. Doubtless on her next visit to 
France Marthe would buy some Paris frocks for Frau von Krohn. 

The latter was not quite so sure of this 4 Swiss ’ woman—the 
feminine instinct, doubtless. She even set a trap to catch Marthe— 
who had pretended that she knew no German. The ruse failed. 

Next day von Krohn briefed Marthe for her first mission. She 
was to go to Havre, where the French had important submarine 
yards. She could send her reports by post: he gave her an accom¬ 
modation address and a supply of chemical or 4 invisible ’ ink— 
ingenuously made up into tiny tablets which she could conceal 
under her long fingernails. She had only to dissolve a tablet in 
water to have invisible ink to write 4 between the lines ’ of an 
ordinary chatty letter. 

Marthe set off. The officers of the Second Bureau were deeply 
interested in her secret ink, which was new: and they arranged to 
concoct suitable 4 information ’ from Havre. But they were 
staggered when she claimed to be Captain von Krohn’s mistress: 
some doubted if she could have done so much in so short a time, 
and their doubts made them fail to realize her possibilities. 

Her lover was delighted when she returned to Madrid. He was 
just going to visit a German submarine which had entered a 
Spanish port—where it should have been interned. Marthe per¬ 
suaded him to take her with him. She duly reported the presence 
of the submarine to Paris—but she was not believed: so after 
effecting necessary repairs, the submarine left without hindrance! 

Then von Krohn sent her to Buenos Aires, carrying very confi¬ 
dential messages—on blank paper. The French arranged for one 
of their agents to be on the boat. Marthe promptly recruited 
him into the German Secret Service! 

Her outstanding exploit was very different. Arms and explosives 
were being smuggled from Spain into France for sabotage. How? 
Von Krohn had once mentioned a route over the Pyrenees, but this 

was the only information available. 

Then one day Marthe had a telegram from Nancy: her mother 

was seriously ill. 

But Marthe was afraid to go—she was sure that her Havr 
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journey had made the French suspicious of her. In despair she 
appealed to her lover—could he not smuggle her into France? 

Von Krohn agreed—he was completely infatuated with this 
beautiful and affectionate girl. She was taken by train to Port Bou, 
on the frontier: then inland by car to the village of Massanet-de- 
Cabrenys: thence two unfrequented tracks led over the Pyrenees to 
the French spa of Amelie-les-Bains. One of these was the smuggler's 
route used by the saboteurs. 

This is not the place to detail the extraordinary adventures of this 
brilliant woman spy—Captain Ladoux himself wrote her biog¬ 
raphy. 2 Once she even proposed to kidnap von Krohn! If the 
French would send an aircraft to Barcelona she would take him up 
for a test flight and fly him over to France! I do not doubt that 
she would have done so, but the French would not risk the attempt. 

Our immediate interest is financial. Mata Hari had declared that 
von Krohn had kept her as his mistress by putting her on his list 
as a nominal agent. This is precisely what he did luith Mart he 
Richer! He soon ceased to send her on spy missions to France, but 
his infatuation persisted. Hence Marthe remained in Spain—spying 
for France!—as the mistress of a German Secret Service chief who 
paid her out of official funds! Apart from her regular salary as a 
' German agent ’, if she ever needed extras von Krohn would 
authorize the payment of a bonus for ‘ special services ’—which, from 
the espionage viewpoint, were never rendered. Thus Marthe Richer 
had voluntarily and deliberately forced her way to the position 
which had come to Mata Hari professionally—or so she claimed, 
only to be disbelieved. It was not only that Marthe, spying for 
France, was paid by Germany: there were periods when she did so 
well that she actually sent funds to Captain Ladoux—in effect, the 
German Secret Service was subsidizing its French adversary! 


ii 


When Mata Hari was condemned, according to the legend, the 
Dutch Prime Minister asked Queen Wilhelmina to appeal to the 
Fiench Government. The Queen refused: she knew nothing of 
Mata Hari s activities in espionage, but had heard reports of her 
private life which revolted her. This story has still a far wider 
circulation than my denial will ever attain. 

When Marthe Richer returned to France, with a record of success 
which few women spies ever equalled, her superiors naturally wished 

Marthe Richard, the Skylark (Cassell, 1932). See also her own book / Spied 
for France, by Marthe Richer (John Long. .935). ^ 
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to honour her: she had given up so much to serve her country. But 
French moralists objected—how could a national honour be 
awarded to a woman who admitted she had used her body in her 
activities as a spy? Finally, and very belatedly—not until 1933— 
the objections were overruled, and Marthe Richer joined the ranks 
of the Legion of Honour. 

But I would be interested to know the thoughts of the officers on 
the court martial when they heard of Marthe’s story. At the time 
of Mata Hari’s trial Marthe was already established in Madrid—as 
Captain Ladoux well knew. Why did he not reveal that a French 
woman agent was financing herself by the very method—and from 
the same man!—which they had rejected as impossible in the case 
of Mata Hari? 

True, the exploits of Marthe Richer do not answer any of our 
questions. They only prompt us to propound a great many more! 


111 

It is interesting to note that after the war Madame Richer 
married a Manchester man, and had ten happy years with him 
before he died. Even more interesting are her comments on Mata 
Hari. 

This astute and experienced woman agent soon doubted the 
stories about the dead dancer. “ She had neither the nerve nor the 
intelligence to be a spy,” she opined. In 1935 she was more forth¬ 
right in her comments. 1 2 3 If the case were re-opened, she declared, 

Mata Hari would not be condemned. 

She advanced three arguments, two of which could be telling. 

(1) While in Madrid, Madame Richer, using her unique position, 
obtained possession of the album containing photographs and 
details of all the German agents in Spain. These did not 
include Mata Hari. 

(2) Mata Hari was charged with handing a certain document to 
the Germans. Madame Richer knew how this particular docu¬ 
ment had reached the Germans—and Mata Hart had had 

nothing to do with it. . 

(3) One of the charges against Mata Hari concerned an illicit visit 

to Scotland during the war. But she was not attempting to 
spy out the secrets of the Grand Fleet. At her trial, all she 
would say was that she had gone north in the hope of seeing 
a naval officer, but she refused to reveal his name. 

3 See the Sunday Referee, July 28th, 1935- 
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The officer was her son! Mata Hari had been married to a 
Scottish sea-captain, and her son had been brought up in Scotland. 

It is unfortunate that the third argument tends to throw doubt 
on the other two. Here, of course, Madame Richer has fallen, like 
so many others, into the traps of the legend. Mata Hari never went 
to Scotland, the episode was not mentioned at the trial and her 
only son died at the age of three! 
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1 \. n o t h e r figure has already been mentioned more than once 
in our record. This was inevitable. Mata Hari may have attracted 
notoriety as the espionage figure of the first World War, but another 
woman inspired a legend of achievements even more remarkable 
the famous German ‘ Lady Doctor \ 

Rumours of her activities percolated from Belgium, even during 
the German occupation, but the first authentic news leaked through 
in 1915: a man named Joseph Marks landed from the Dutch boat 
at Tilbury to act as a German spy. He at once panicked, and sought 
out the nearest policeman to give himself up! He was a poor speci¬ 
men of humanity, and as he had done no actual spying he escaped 
with a five-year sentence. 

He was very talkative, and the interrogating officers were highly 
intrigued by his account of a spy training school at Antwerp. This, 
he declared, was controlled by a ‘ Doctor Elizabeth , a dreadful 
woman ’ who had terrorized him. 4 Tiger Eyes ’ was his most vivid 


gleam of description. 

Incompetent though the fellow was, interrogating officers realized 
clearly that his training had been thorough—and clever. His code 
was ingenious: he carried a stamp album, and was instructed to 
exchange stamps with a fellow-enthusiast in Holland. Different types 
of stamps indicated different categories of warships in harbour on 

the date of the postmark of the covering letter. 

Now, journalists who specialized in 4 secret ’ information gave fu 
play to their imagination—women doctors were then a novelty, and 
in espionage history a woman doctor was unknown. Long after t e 
war was over the yarns about her still increased in dramatic intensity. 

Yet her identity was disputed. Different writers called her 
Bertha Heinrichsen, Martha Scragmuller, Frau Kohr, Fraulein 
Janssen, and Anna Maria Lesser. They all agreed that she was very 
beautiful—naturally, for a plain woman spy would not interest 
readers. Sometimes she was a blonde, sometimes a brunette—which 
I suppose is not impossible. But within the pages of one single book 
she is a fragile sylph-like creature and later a buxom Junoesque 

sensation. 
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She shot her way across frontiers, was dropped by parachute 
from aircraft, sent - fool-spies’ to their death, and was mistress to 
half the Crown Princes of Central Europe. (Why are Crown Princes 

so susceptible to beautiful women spies?) 

Once the French nearly caught her. She had attached herself as 
a medical olhcer to a held hospital, and was just about to operate 
on a wounded soldier when she had an inkling of danger and 
escaped just in time—leaving the unfortunate patient on the opera¬ 
ting table! 

Her end was also intriguing—one would not expect such an 
amazing woman to die in her bed. In one book she committed 
suicide: in others she died in lunatic asylums in several different 
countries. She became a drug addict, and perished miserably. 

The most dramatic account of her death was given by an ex-officer 
of Scotland Yard, who knew more about her than other writers. “ 1 
recall seeing her upon two occasions, once in 1912, once again in 
1914. She was an exceptionally beautiful creature. Further, she 
was clever and charming. Altogether, the type of woman who 
could fetch a man down like a punch from a boxing-glove with a 
horseshoe in it,” he wrote. 1 But she ran into trouble in the early 
days of the war on the Eastern front, where she was recognized by 
a Russian Secret Service officer as a German spy he had seen in 
Vienna in 1908. “She was arrested, denounced, and shot as a spy. 
Her beautiful body was still warm as the victorious German cavalry 
galloped into the town, just twenty minutes too late to save the life 
of one of the cleverest women spies who had served in the ranks of 
their Secret Service.” 

But my readers, by this time experts in the legendary feats ot 
women spies, would not expect a mere dozen Russian bullets to 
make the Lady Doctor lie down! Within a few weeks she was pris¬ 
ing French secrets from Paris safes, and investigating tank trials in 
England. 

She became an expert on tanks, and from her own observations 
and the reports of other spies, she compiled a remarkably accurate 
outline of the new menace. 

rhere is a story—and it is not entirely fictional—that when an 
official was clearing out old fdes some years ago he came across one 
dated 1910. A Nottingham plumber had submitted to the War 
Office a design for a land ship—a design uncannily prophetic of the ' 
actual construction of 1916. But the highly-placed Staff officer who 
considered his suggestion had scrawled across his drawing, * The 

‘In Spies of the Great ll'tir: Adventures with the Allied Secret Servite. by 

Edwin T. Woodhall, late Special Branch of the C.I.D. and Scotland Yard (John 
Long, 1932). 
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man’s mad! ’ At least it is comforting to know that our military 
men were not alone in their automatic rejection of any new ideas. 

The Lady Doctor’s sketches and calculations were passed to a 
colonel of Engineers in the Intelligence Staff. He, after many 
calculations, came to a remarkable conclusion. If her figures were 
correct—and her data confirmed the theory that the machine 
weighed over thirty tons—then the land ship was impossible. No 
use for her to explain that the machine had climbed five-foot para¬ 
pets—it was impossible. No motor ever conceived could so propel 
a vehicle weighing thirty tons. He hesitated for a long while over 
the pair of wheels at the back, wondering what they were for. 
(So, for that matter, did the crews who manned the tanks!) 

The Intelligence Staff accepted his opinion as final. Talking 
learnedly, and quoting armour weights and strains, he proved con¬ 
clusively that the trials must have been faked—maybe to set in 
action frightening rumours which would eventually reach Germany. 
So heavily armoured a vehicle could not possibly move over trench 
obstacles: if it did move, then it could not be heavily armoured— 
in which case it would be easy prey if it ever appeared in the battle¬ 
field. And, because this opinion was what the German General 
Staff wanted to believe, the Lady Doctor’s report was promptly 
shelved and forgotten—to be hastily unearthed on a hectic day of 
September, 1916, when the first cumbrous tanks waddled over the 
Somme battlefield. 

When the Lady Doctor received a copy of the report about the 
4 armoured land ships ’, she sent a copy to the colonel of Engineers 
who had pigeon-holed her report: as a hint, she also enclosed a 
revolver. So impugned were his honour and reputation that he 
took both, and shot himself. 2 

The stories about the Lady Doctor were amazingly varied. Then, 
like Mata Hari, she began to appear in the ‘memoirs’ of ex-spies, 
who easily left the imaginative journalists far behind. Most of their 
books devoted a dramatac chapter to the Fraulein Doktor, Mademoi¬ 
selle Docteur—also known as the 4 beautiful blonde woman o 

Antwerp \ , 

Even senior officers like Sir George Aston contributed to tne 

legend. 3 “Other lurid descriptions of her were ‘Red Tiger , 
‘ Tiger Eyes ’, 4 The Black Cat ’, 4 Frau Doktor Elizabeth ’ and I he 


2 The reader might be inclined to place greater credence in Colonel Nicola*. 
Chief of the German Secret Service, who confirms that the tank f ^ cre . 3 ^ ved 
and that the first technical appreciation was put together from ,nf ° l r, " a “° n ( ? e C r r man 
from a British mechanic rescued from one of the tanks wrecked by German 

artillery. 

8 In Secret Service, previously quoted. 
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Queen of Spies’. . . . Her agents worked behind the fighting front, 
and she was the head, using terrorism as her method . . . She is 
credited with being the inventor of the * Fool-spy ’ method of getting 
rid of the inconvenient or incapable ... to send the unfortunate 
spy on some mission involving die certainty of capture and 
execution.” 

Caution in belief is, however, surely impelled by the many con¬ 
tradictions about the Lady Doctor—a woman who could be an 
active spy in France in 1915 after being executed in Russia in 1914 
was rather too remarkable even for the cheap magazines. Then 
Colonel Nicolai 4 wrote: “It is remarkable that it was a cavalry 
officer of an old family and an unusually well-educated woman who 
knew best how to deal with the agents, even the most difficult and 
crafty of them.” This suggested counter-espionage or training-work 
rather than direct spying. 

The dossier of conflicting ‘ information ’ continued to grow. 
Then in 1949 a South African lady came to see me. Her mother, 
who was Dutch, had been at school with the Lady Doctor, and the 
two women had remained friends. She contradicted the 4 Tiger 
Eyes’ kind of legend very firmly: all her emphasis was on the 
woman spy’s brain rather than her beauty. She produced a photo¬ 
graph of the Lady Doctor as a young woman: even allowing for 
the fashions of the day, she was not especially attractive—no 
magnetic or mesmeric qualities were suggested. 

Other items of information came my way. Hence it was with 
especial interest that in the summer of 1954 I called at a house in a 
quiet street in a suburb of Munich. There I found the sister of the 
Lady Doctor. Within a few minutes I knew that her legend was at 
least as fantastic as that of Mata Hari. 


11 


Elsbeth Schragmuller was born in 1888 at Mcngede, a West¬ 
phalian village near Dortmund. Her father was burgomaster of 
a rural district. The girl was clever, and went to Freiburg 
University. There she did take a doctor’s degree— not in medicine, 
ut in philosophy. She had read political economy for her degree 
and her thesis was a study of the old Teutonic Guilds. 5 She had 
never had the slightest interest in medicine, and scarcely knew how 


* In Tfie Germ <m Secret Service, previously quoted. 
a n,l^r.h? US !r 8 l ° ( n °v! e ^ Whi,e lhe Brilish Secret Service was moving heaven 

“e Sth M^Ub^ DOC ‘° r ’ 3 “ P) ' °' her thCSU had be ™ dt ‘ ) “ i,cd “ 
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to bandage a cut finger. Maybe that wounded French soldier was 
fortunate after all! 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 she was in Berlin. These were 
the days of the eager patriot: she pressed her services on a military 
office. She was not interested in nursing or other traditional 
women’s tasks—she wanted to engage in the fighting war. Her idea 
was that she should serve as a despatch-rider, and she fashioned 
for herself a ‘ uniform ’ of tunic and breeches. 

Her persistence wearied an officer so much that he gave her per¬ 
mission to go into Belgium. In the train she met by accident an 
officer of the German counter-spy service, Major Kefer. He was 
impressed by her intelligence and linguistic ability. He gave her 
a post in the civilian censorship office at Brussels. Her examina¬ 
tion of letters was more than thorough—she extracted details from 
hundreds of ordinary letters and formed them into a report of 
military significance. 

It attracted the attention of General von Beseler. 

“Who is this man?” he asked of Major Kefer. “His initiative 
is outstanding—and his information has proved to be very reliable." 

“ I’ll send the author of the report,” said Refer, who had a sense 
of humour. The general was astonished when a youthful blonde 
arrived, but was impressed with her intelligence and grasp of 
military affairs. 

“ I shall recommend you for appointment to our Special Intelli¬ 
gence Corps,” he promised. 

She was posted to Antwerp. There Elsbeth was employed on 
censorship duties, from which she progressed to the interrogation 
of suspected spies—she was a capable linguist. She was very success¬ 
ful : her reports were so brilliant that they attracted the attention 
of Colonel Nicolai—he too was astonished to find that this outstand¬ 
ing officer was a woman. 

Elsbeth was commissioned as a lieutenant—the only woman 
officer in the German army—and was seconded to the Kreignach- 
richtenstele, the Office of War Information, Antwerp. Here she was 
employed in training and briefing civilian spies. 

She had herself taken a special course in espionage at I reiburg. 
There never was any question of sending her abroad as an active 
spy: there was nothing of the seductress about her. She was trained 
solely as a spy tutor and director: she learned about the military 
forces of Britain and France—uniforms, armaments and ideas sne 
proved herself adept in the use of codes, ciphers, and chemical inks. 
Very soon she began to invent more apparently innocent methods ot 
communication-like the stamp album of Mr. Joseph Marks S 
specialized in the innocuous-seeming letter—an ordinary ep 
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which would pass any censor, but which contained a hidden 
message. 

The recruits sent to her were not of high quality. Yet the fact 
that many of them failed in their mission was not necessarily either 
their fault or that of the Lady Doctor. Even before she was 
appointed, astute Belgians had noted the queer incidents in the 
Rue de la Pepinierc, Antwerp, and the British Secret Service had 
ascertained its purpose. 

Thereafter it was watched. A remarkable amateur organization was 
enlisted—postmen and roadmen, maids in houses opposite, school¬ 
boys playing marbles in the street. These gave descriptions of 
people entering the house. Later, most visitors—including the 
potential spies—were photographed. The ingenious camera used 
resembled a wrist watch! Hence, when the spies went into action, 
their opponents were well prepared to receive them! 

(This could be the origin of the report that she invented the 
' Fool-spy ’, and deliberately sent agents to their deaths. Instead, 
their fate appears to be due to a serious breakdown in the German 
Security services. It was certainly foolish to establish a spy school 
in a Belgian city, where it could be watched by our friends.) 

Although she specialized in teaching ingenious methods of com¬ 
munication, she was not universally successful. Two of her pupils 
were guilty of incredible carelessness—and, as they came almost 
direct from Antwerp, she must shoulder much of the blame. Work¬ 
ing under cover of travellers in cigars, representing a Dutch 
concern, they telegraphed messages from various naval ports, 
messages which read something like this: ‘Send three thousand 
Coronas, eight thousand Havanas to . . .’ (a certain naval port). 
This would be interpreted in Germany (where the message even¬ 
tually reached) as meaning that there were three battleships and 
eight cruisers in that port. 

Very simple, and very ingenious in its simplicity, but it contained 
an error that not even Sherlock Holmes’ Watson could have over¬ 
looked . . . British sailors are not, indeed cannot afford to be, great 
cigar smokers. This was soon spotted by the censor of cables. Why 
such large consignments needed at these ports, all of which were 
large naval bases? Enquiries soon revealed that the two men, 
Janssen and Roos, were spies, and led to their execution by shooting 
in the Tower of London. 

With recruits dragged from jails, or combed off the streets, she 
had to apply a very strict discipline in the spy school, which may 
account for the terror she inspired among her weaker-minded pupils. 
Ihe fact that she was a spy schoolmistress may also explain the 
multiple identification of the Lady Doctor—probably some of those 
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so dubbed were merely her pupils, or members of her staff. Some 
claimants to the title even appeared in U.S.A.! (The British 
Secret Service knew a good deal about the woman running the 
Antwerp spy school, but never identified her as the Fraulein Doktor. 
For recognition purposes they gave her the peculiar name of Frau 
Captain Heinrichsen, because she was known to be working with 
Captain Heinrichsen of the German Intelligence Service.) 

As the war progressed Dr. Schragmuller’s reputation grew. She 
continued to examine suspected spies and prisoners, and to train 
agents for service abroad; she investigated cases of sabotage, and 
checked the reports of German spies abroad—these were apt to be 
imaginative! She was several times mentioned in despatches, and 
at the end of the war was granted a military pension. 

I saw more pictures of her, and again noticed no suggestion of 
‘ The Beautiful Blonde Beast \ Her sister described her: “ She had 
a good face and a clear complexion, and was indeed blonde. But 
at Antwerp she had very little exercise and got too fat. 

“ After the war she was a tutor in political economy in Freiburg 
and Munich, and she also lectured on her war experiences to the 
German Officers’ Bund and Women’s League. But soon she became 
ill—consumption of the spine. The doctors removed a fragment 
of her spine, and replaced it with a piece of bone from her leg, but 
the operation kept her almost a cripple—she wore an iron corset. 
She could only hobble about, doubled up—and looked a hundred! ’ 

Her sisters nursed her. In the meantime, her brother Johann 
had had adventures of a different kind. He had joined the Nazis 
and became Chief of Police of Magdeburg. But he got into trouble 
because he insisted on arresting and trying Nazi thugs: further, he 
knew too much about the Reichstag fire, and threatened Himmler 
with exposure. Hence he was one of the victims of ‘ the night of 

the long knives’, June 30th, 1934. 

The Lady Doctor’s illness was long and very painful. In its last 
stages the doctors constantly administered drugs. She died in 
February, 1940, at the age of fifty-two. On the same morning the 
police seized all her private papers for Intelligence archives. 

My record indicates the vestiges of fact round which the imagina¬ 
tive legend of the Lady Doctor accumulated—the morphia adjnim- 
stered to relieve pain is distorted to the horrors of drug addiction 
and madness! Consideration of the vast literature about the La y 
Doctor suggests that she missed one opportunity—she could have 
made a fortune out of libel actions! 
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III 

The legend of the Lady Doctor is very similar to that of Mata 
Hari—minus the fake exotic background—and each has borrowed 
freely from the other. But their careers differ widely: even if Mata 
Hari were a spy, she was very incompetent, whereas in her own 
genre the Lady Doctor was unique. Despite the thrilling stories 
about her in the books of spy ‘memoirs', she was never an actual 
spy—all her work was in counter-espionage and spy training. 

She had none of the adventures attributed to her. Her morals 
were admirable, and Crown Princes were safe in her company. She 
never shot anyone, or even operated on anyone. Apart from 
Belgium, she never left Germany. She never saw a tank until the 
war was over. And she was not even beautiful. But she was a very 
competent spy catcher and spy trainer. 

Fragments of German records confirm her quality in this field. 
No spy-master would be ashamed of the instructions she gave to 
her agents. Among her axioms of espionage were: “Whatever 
your part, you must live it, not act it. Soak yourself in it before 
you take it up. Think in it. 

“ Trust no one. Particularly beware of women. \ he prostitute 
you sleep with may easily be an agent of counter-espionage. 

“ Be very careful about money. Money has trapped more spies 
than anything else. A man who lives above his apparent income is 
suspect. If you are supposed to be a labourer, spend no more than 
a labourer spends. ' 

" Guard your communications. In peace-time it is difficult to 
get information, but fairly easy to get it home. In war-time the 
reverse prevails. Think out your communications thoroughly 
before you go. 

“ Beware of paper. Even burned papier is legible. Paper can 
be rescued even from a lavatory. 

“ Watch details. You have been given a copy of this book 
Adventures as a Spy, by Baden-Powell, the boy-scout man. Don't 
copy him—he was an amateur. Look at these pictures of butter¬ 
flies he is so proud of! If they had come under my notice, I would 
have flung him into jail—because these wing markings are not 
known in any butterfly in the world. 

“ Cultivate a retentive memory. This boy-scout man drew 
diagrams when he ought to have carried his information in his 
head. 

“ Cultivate a photographic memory. Practise looking casually 
at a room; then shut your eyes and describe its contents. 
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“Prompt your memory, if necessary, by innocent aids. Forget 
that you saw ten battleships at Portsmouth; remember that your bill 
for bed and breakfast there was ten shillings. 

“ Never speak German when abroad. Think in the language of 
your choice. 

“ Don’t be too subtle. Simplicity always pays. Never use a 
device which has been caught out or even suspected. 

“ Collect all possible information, not just that which you think 
is useful. Fragments of intelligence may be apparently useless, but 
joined to other fragments they may be the clue to a puzzle. 

“ You will work alone. It is doubly dangerous to work otherwise. 
Beware especially of agents who are natives of the country where 
you are working. They are all untrustworthy. Remember the fate 
of Captain Stewart. 6 

“ When obtaining information by direct bargaining, make your 
informant travel as far as possible away from his home—and away 
from your immediate field of operations as well. Try to have him 
travel the distance by a tedious route, preferably at night. A tired 
informer is less cautious or suspicious, more relaxed and expansive, 
less disposed to lie, or to bargain with you shrewdly—all advantages 
in the transaction which you reserve to yourself. 

"Never talk or behave mysteriously, except in this one instance: 
a communicative person with matters of genuine value to impart 
will often yield them more readily if he, or she, has been told some¬ 
thing—perhaps wholly fictitious—in a flattering and confiding way, 
with a slightly mysterious air. 

“ Avoid every temptation to show off, to be clever, or too original 
and inventive about communicating tricks or other Secret Service 
dodges, unless you are positive that your invention is new. In a 

* The arrest of Captain Stewart, perhaps the most daring British spy of pre-war 
days, certainly bore out the Lady Doctor's opinion. Captain Stewart had carried 
out several remarkable coups of espionage in Germany. About the same period 
a very well-known British commercial house got in touch with the Military Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the War Ollicc. Their German travelling agent, they said, was 
a very intelligent man: his opportunities for espionage were excellent, and t icy 
believed him to be approachable. The War Office acted promptly, and the firm s 
German representative was duly enlisted as a British agent. He pcrforincc some 

useful work, and deservedly gained confidence. 

When, therefore, Stewart required an assistant for some major exploit, some¬ 
one at the War Office very foolishly put him in touch with the German—and 
Stewart was promptly arrested. For, but a few weeks earlier, the German had 
married the daughter of a naval captain at Hamburg, had been imbued with a 

new patriotism, and betrayed his fellow agent I 

Stewart after several years’ imprisonment, was eventually pardoned by tnc 
Kaiser. He was unhappily killed in the first months of the war—an almost 
irreparable loss to the British Intelligence Service.—B.N. 
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contest of wits the spy on duty abroad is bound to find himself 
working against enormous odds. 

“ Read Moses.” 

This last advice was especially good. Moses, intent on spying out 
Canaan, selected his agents personally, one man from each tribe: 
he chose leading men—not criminals or nonetities. (And even 
then ten out of the twelve let him down!) 

His instructions were: “Get you up this way southward, and go 
up into the mountain: And see the land, what it is: and the people 
that dwelleth therein, whether they be strong or weak, few or many; 
And what the land is that they dwell in, whether in tents, or in 
strongholds; And what the land is, whether it be fat or lean, whether 
there be wood therein, or not. And be ye of good courage, and 
bring of the fruit of the land.” 

Brought up to date, these instructions might well serve the 
modern spy! 

With all her competence, Fraulein Schragmuller had but limited 
success, since the quality of the recruits supplied to her was so poor. 
After the war I visited the spy school in Antwerp. Among the 
exhibits were models of British warships, and these had evidently 
been used in a recent examination. One aspirant-spy had identified 
a minelayer as a cruiser! 


1 v 

It is extremely difficult to get adequate first-hand evidence on 
events which happened forty years ago, and more than once I have 
had to deal with second-hand information. 

Elsbeth Schragmuller’s sister is a most intelligent woman with a 
good memory. While the Fraulein Doktor may not have divulged 
all details to her, she is quite sure that her sister spoke of Mata Hari. 
The Lady Doctor and her chief, Major Refer, came from Antwerp 
to Cologne to meet Mata Hari. There the dancer was told exactly 
what information was required, and how to get it back home. 

There may have been details of the episode in the Lady Doctor’s 
diaries, but the German police sequestrated these. “ I don’t know 
how they got to know—they were at the house even before the 
notice of my sister’s death appeared in the newspapers—searching 
her writing desk and bookshelves, carrying off files and everything 
concerning her activities during the war. 

At the moment I did not care. I had to nurse my aged mother, 
critically ill at the time of my sister’s death. With air-raids and the 
struggle to provide enough food I was kept busy. It never occurred 

1 
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to me that my sister’s papers would be valuable—and I could not 
have defied the police, anyway! ” 

So one real link with the implication of Mata Hari in espionage 
passed into Nazi police archives, and has never been revealed. How¬ 
ever, M. Paul Allard 7 also declares that Mata Hari went to the 
Lady Doctor during the war to offer her services. To inspire con¬ 
fidence, and to indicate the important company she kept, she 
produced personal and intimate letters from General M£ssimy, 
French Minister of War in 1914. Colonel Nicolai, chief of the 
German Intelligence Service, ordered: “Try her out.” So Fraulein 
Schragmuller put her through a searching examination, which Mata 
Hari passed. Since she was obviously of potential use as a seductive 
spy, Fraulein Schragmuller recommended her for employment. 

But, she declared later, Mata Hari was useless as an active spy. 
“A shell which didn’t explode! ” she declared. Commenting that 
Mata Hari was only interested in money, she suggested that the 
German Secret Service ought to applaud Captain Ladoux for 
ridding it of Mata Hari! 

As so often in this enigma, each piece of information raises as 
many questions as it settles. For example, why should Mata Hari 
go to a minor operative at Antwerp to volunteer for espionage if 
she had been a German spy for years, as her number H.21 suggested? 
And why trouble the Lady Doctor when she had lovers in much 
higher places in the German Secret Service? 

Since Fraulein Schragmuller was not actively engaged until the 
war, Mata Hari must have met her in Cologne in 1915 there is a 
gap between the end of her ' diary ’ and her appearance in Paris. 
But the incident, if it be accepted, contradicts so much of what we 
already know. See, for example. General Cartier s recollection o 
the telegram to Madrid which stated that Mata Hari had worked 
for Germany before the war but not since! This is confirmed by 
the letter of her identification number—if she had been enlisted in 
1915 it would have read A.F. instead of H. 

1 1n his Enigmcs de la Guerre previously quoted. 
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A. t first sight the lines of Mata Hari and Elsbeth Schragmuller 
seemed to cross: but examination of facts reveals nothing in 
common: the exotic, sensuous courtesan was at the other end of 
the world from the very serious woman who fought not with her 
body but with her brains. 

One explanation of the confusion is that there was at first diffi¬ 
culty in identifying the Lady Doctor. Major Thomas Coulson, 
whose biography of Mata Hari was for some time a standard book, 
declares that the 4 blonde demon ’, Mata Hari’s chief, was Maria 
Ann Lesser. 1 Many other writers agreed with this identification— 
and in spite of German acknowledgements of Friiulein Schragmuller 
as the Lady Doctor, many French sources still accept Anna Maria 
Lesser as Mademoiselle la Docteur. Her story—even the occasional 
fragments of it which can be confirmed—is not without interest. 

We noted that one of the weakest features of the Mata Hari case 
was the explanation of why she became a spy: she had none of the 
usual urges—patriotism, poverty, or love of adventure, a matter 
which in a spy’s life is always important. The career of Anna 
Maria Lesser is nearer to that of Marthe Richer. 

Anna was young, pretty and charming when she met Karl von 
Wynanky, a Hussar officer of good family. A braver man would 
have defied his father and married the girl, but Anna was quite 
content to be his mistress. But the expense—and his passion for 
gambling—got his finances into a tangle, and the colonel who would 
condone a mistress was horrified at the idea of debts. 

Wynanky transferred to the Engineers, but his debts followed him, 
and more accumulated. Standards of conduct were high before the 
first World War in the German Imperial Forces; he might have 
been cashiered, but in time the matter was arranged. His quali¬ 
fications appealed to Intelligence, and he became a spy. But he did 
not tell Anna. 

After training, he reported to an insignificant little office in the 
Biilowstrasse. This was the German headquarters of a small 
merchant company, entitled “ Meunier & Co.” They supplied tyres 

1 Though the story he outlines is that of Elsbeth Schragmuller! 
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and motor accessories, specializing in ball-bearings. They did not 
control any large volume of business—but this, it should be 
emphasized, was in 1906, when the motor trade was almost in its 
infancy. The real point is that it was a genuine business. The firm 
of Meunier 8 c Co. had agents in many towns in Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, and France. All these men were genuine agents—that is 
to say, their principal object in life was apparently the sale of 
Meunier’s goods. In these days, when the reader of spy stories is 
almost an expert, it is unnecessary to point out that the spy of 
grease-paint and whiskers simply does not exist. The real spy is a 
most plausible person: he always has some perfectly legitimate 
reason for being where he is. If it should happen that he is pulled 
up by police, all his papers are in perfect order. He may claim to 
be a commercial traveller—a favourite ‘cover’ profession for a spy. 
In such case, when the police examine him, he will produce the 
copies of the orders he has taken for their inspection. What is more, 
they are real orders, not dummies, and if the police care to go to 
to the shops which he claims to have visited—which they probably 
will do—they will be able to confirm the orders and the fact that 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones has been calling on the shopkeepers for a 
good many years. For that matter, not all the agents and sub¬ 
agents of Messrs. Meunier Sc Co. were anything more than they 
professed to be. 

The head of the German branch of Meunier & Co. was a strange, 
reserved little man named Matthesius; his only distinguishing 
feature was an exceptionally large forehead, denoting a brain of 
size; otherwise he would easily have passed as one of the army of 
clerks thronging the central area of Berlin. That was the most 
dangerous feature of Matthesius, and of most successful spies 
his very ordinariness. 

Wynanky had told Anna that he had gone into business. But 
his long absences on missions were interpreted as fading love. Then 
he took her with him: Matthesius agreed that she would be an 
excellent foil. But she was a very intelligent girl and soon dis¬ 
covered his real occupation. 

She proved to be not a foil but a partner. They were working 
in Belgium, a free and easy country where it was not difficult to 
pick up information about defences. Apparently there was no 
reason why he should not make notes—he was quite unsuspected 
but there was always the chance that a casual encounter wit a 
a policeman or a customs officer might lead to a search. 
solved this potential difficulty in about ten seconds. While 
Wynanky was engaged on his business affairs—he was conscien¬ 
tiously working hard to build up a branch of Meunier 8 c Co., it 
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only to give himself a raison d’etre —she had been amusing herself 
by sketching and painting in the neighbourhood of Namur. An 
W ynanky collected information which required recording, therefore, 
she wrote it carefully on a canvas—and promptly painted over what 
she had written. Gradually a whole mass of information about the 
fortifications of Namur was concentrated on one canvas about three 
feet square. This she covered bit by bit by a background of white 
paint, and when the writing was completely covered she painted over 
this background a reasonably good picture of the promontory and 
ancient citadel of Namur. Back in Berlin the paint was removed and 


the notes exposed. 

For months they operated in Belgium and Northern France: 
then, on a homeward journey, Wynanky felt ill. As the train 
pounded through the night the dull ache developed into a series 
of mighty throbbing spasms. So persistent were they that he could 
scarcely resist an occasional subdued groan. Anna was asleep, rest¬ 
ing on his shoulder, but a man in the opposite corner of tlie com¬ 
partment perceived Wynanky's distress, and asked if he could be of 
assistance. Within a few minutes Wynanky was on the verge of 
collapse, and Anna wakened abruptly to find her lover being 
supported by the stranger. This man—a commercial traveller— 
knew illness when he saw it, and at once declared that Wynanky 
was seriously ill. Leaving Anna with her ' husband ’, he went oil 
to call the guard and to walk along the train to see if he could 
find a doctor. One was soon forthcoming: it is strange—there 
always is a doctor on a train. After a few moments’ examination 
he gave as his opinion that Wynanky was suffering from acute 
appendicitis, in such form that an immediate operation was neces¬ 
sary. Nevertheless, as Aachen had now been passed, he advised it 
would be as well to wait until the train arrived at Cologne—this, 
in fact, would be the speediest method of getting the operation 
performed. He, of course, would remain with Wynanky through¬ 
out. Fortunately, he carried a travelling supply of medicines with 
him, and was able to give his patient some small relief. 

At Cologne Wynanky was rushed to St. Vincent’s Hospital, but 
he died during the operation. 

Anna, heart-broken, carried back the information he had 
collected in France to Berlin, where her command of its details 
surprised the Intelligence Officer who interrogated her. He was an 
understanding man, and when Anna contemplated suicide, just as 
Marthc Richer had done, he persuaded her that her duty lay along 
the road her lover had followed. 

Once persuaded, she threw herself heart and soul into her new 
career. Her personality, as I have said, was her best disguise. 
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For months she studied seriously until she had a practical know¬ 
ledge of military affairs. She was no expert, but she did know a 
machine-gun when she saw it; and, what is more, knew how to work 
it. Nevertheless, her first results were achieved by acute observation. 
One of her most useful items of information, in fact, related to the 
forts about Liege. She pointed out that, strong though the forts 
might be, there were considerable gaps between them where no 
defences had apparently been planned. She suggested that, while 
the forts were being attacked, it would be possible for small 
bodies of men to advance between them. With the city of Liege 
in German hands, the forts could not hope to hold out very 
long. 

The interesting part of this story lies in the fact that the officer 
to whom Anna reported was General Ludendorff, who in August, 
1914, laid the firm basis of his great reputation by adopting this 
very plan. 

Her lover gone, all thoughts of romance died with him. It seemed 
to Anna that nothing mattered, and she was ready to give her body 
as freely as her brain to the service of her country. A famous 
actress gave her lessons in disguise—not the fantastic disguise of the 
films, but the subtle alterations in her dress and deportment which 
would fit different personalities. Anna continued her studies of 
languages until her French was almost perfect and her English very 
good. 

She appeared next in Lorraine, and the middle-aged artillery 
officer whose acquaintance she made was delighted at the infectious 
joie de vivre of the schoolgirl of eighteen—for Anna had achieved 
a woman’s ambition, and had shed a few years in her new character. 
There were careless moments in the French army in the years before 
the war, and the artillery officer had no difficulty in taking his 
mistress with him on manoeuvres—not actually quartered with the 
regiment, of course, but lodged at an adjacent town near the 
German frontier in Lorraine. The information that Anna gathered 
from this expedition was of only moderate importance, but the 
method adopted to close down the affaire is worth quoting as an 
example of her simple ingenuity. When she had made the fullest 
use of her lover’s capacity for knowledge, she wrote an anonymous 
letter to his wife, who naturally rushed to Lorraine to rave at her 
faithless husband and to send his schoolgirl mistress packing. The 
incident is typical of Anna’s methods. A spy of lesser quality would 
have left the man immediately she had used him. Anna rounde 
off the episode completely, so that she was able to part company 
with him without the slightest possibility of suspicion. 

Police records show that Anna paid at least one visit to Englan 
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before the war, though it can scarcely be counted among her major 
successes. It is, in fact, one of the mysteries of German espionage 
that it has always been more successful in France than in England. . 
Although the two races are so close ethnically, the Germans persis¬ 
tently fail to comprehend British psychology—a failure disastrous 
to espionage agents. 

In 1911 Fraulein Lesser was instructed to go to Cowes during 
the yachting week. She appeared in the easy character of a demure 
Swiss schoolmistress who had been saving for years for an English 
holiday. The men who sent Anna to Cowes made a grave blunder. 
Her training had been in a military school, and her questions on 
naval matters from the officers at Osborne or visiting Cowes were 
so ingenuous that the local police became suspicious, and Anna 
made a hurried journey back to Germany. 

In general, her methods were those of Delilah and Mata Hari: 
unlike either, she had no access to well-known men, and had to be 
content with small fry like the French officer in Lorraine. Matthe- 
sius was often anxious for her, but she reassured him. Now that 
Karl was dead, her body meant nothing to her; her passion was 
dulled; shame in the Victorian sense did not exist. Her moral sense 
died with Karl and she was prepared to sleep with a man or to kill 
a man if her task so demanded. Her only guide was no question of 
right or wrong, but the advisability of either method. 

One of her entanglements led to danger. She had become the 
lover of a young Belgian Engineer officer, Rene Austin. 2 One day, 
on a car ride, her handbag flew open, and pieces of paper slipped 
out. Her lover rushed to recover them, ignoring her protests that 
they did not matter. 

He said nothing, but Anna’s intuition told her that he had seen 
the one piece of paper on which she had made notes—the atmos¬ 
phere had changed. He might have been her lover, but he was a 
Belgian officer. At the next town, he got out—to find a policeman, 
she believed: she drove off with the car, and escaped. 

One German account adds an intriguing episode. The Ardennes, 
o course, form a famous pig country, and there, crossing the road, 
was a s °' v a litter of piglets. Suddenly, to the astonishment— 

1 it a time to be astonished—of the unhappy sow, Anna’s car 
rove straig t at it, even pursuing it on to the grass verge; and a few 
seconds later a dozen squealing piglets were motherless. 

3 Ch ° Sen her scenc rapidly but skilfully. The road 

™ 3n . \ 3 ilf™. 3 w ^ e va Uey, but apparently there was no 
one in sight. W ,th considerable labour—for the sow was of some 


Indeed ."i ‘ /t rjoiTTha/tha^of Mat t hesius^assumed! °* ** “ ^ 
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weight—Anna hauled the carcase of the pig into the car beside her, 
and with this gory load drove on for a few miles. A hasty consulta¬ 
tion of a map confirmed that the site was suitable for her plan. 
The carcase of the pig was laboriously dragged on to the seat in 
Anna s place, and a few moments later the car was blazing merrily. 
Into the pig's ear was stuck one of Anna’s hatpins, which was 
apparently imperishable; and by the side of the car, as if it had 
been dropped from the window, was one of her gloves. 

Anna’s plan was not quite so crude as it sounds. She knew very 
well that, although the carcase of the pig might be very severely 
burned, the moment it received expert attention it would be 
revealed as the carcase of a pig. But Anna was thinking in terms 
of hours. The first people to find the car would see the remnants 
of a blackened corpse inside it, and would scarcely want to make 
closer acquaintance; hours would almost certainly elapse before 
expert medical assistance was available, and by that time Anna 
hoped to be over the frontier. For, she calculated, when her car 
and her body were first identified by local police, then the hue and 
cry would promptly be called off. 

(This incident has been freely adopted in the more exuberant 
accounts, but the German record in Die Weltkriegspionage, pre¬ 
viously quoted, is the only serious mention I have traced. I should 
add that the pig method is not original—I do not know whether 
Anna really used it, but other people have done so.) 

The Rene Austin episode made it dangerous for Anna to visit 
Belgium and France again. Matthesius arranged a rapid change 
of scene. 


11 


The reader may well ask what all this has to do with a lady 
doctor. I cannot satisfy his curiosity. Anna was never a doctor, 
or even a nurse. There may be some significance in the fact that 
only the French identified her as Mademoiselle Docteur. The 
Russians had another name for her, not nearly as polite. 

I discussed this once with an elderly man who had worked with 
her. 

“ I cannot tell,” he said. “ I ktieiu that she was not the Friiulein 
Doktor, who was quite well known in Intelligence circles. But 
Anna—I can only make this guess. When she was very young she 
would pass as a lively schoolgirl, inviting her first seduction. Later, 
and for certain types of men, she was a serious, demure student, 
shy of the society of men. She judged rightly that this type of girl 
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is more attractive to some men than any other, and, because th 
winning of her is harder, the more valued she is. Some Frenchme 
may have assumed that this serious girl was a doctor, and so started 

oil the legend. But I cannot be sure. 

It could have happened the other way round. As reports of the 

real Fraulein Doktor—Elsbeth Schragmuller—came from Germany 
the French knew that the Germans had a clever woman spy. 1 hen 
when Anna operated in France in war-time, they may have assumed 
that this must be the Lady Doctor: once the label is attached, it is 


difficult to remove. 

Matthesius arranged for her transfer from Military Intelligence 
to the Personal Corps—in theory responsible to the Kaiser himself. 
Most of its activities were political, but it could and did invoke 

itself in naval and military affairs. 

Just before the war she was sent to Warsaw, then part of Russia. 
She was handicapped in not speaking Russian or Polish, but many 
officers spoke French—and her guise was that of a French student of 
Polish folk-lore. Again she adopted the Mata Hari method, with 
junior officers as lovers instead of Crown Princes and generals. 
They were just as talkative. She did not ‘ steal the plans but she 
acquired innumerable pieces of information which, fitted together 
with others, helped to complete the jigsaw picture of the Eastern 
scene. 

Then she volunteered for service in France, where she felt more 
at home. She made at least three journeys during the war—the 
adventures which her more exuberant chroniclers relate would have 
needed at least thirty! During one of these there probably occurred 
the Coudoyanis episode previously mentioned: several French 
sources ascribe it to Mata Hari, but the Germans insist that Anna 
was the person involved. (To accept Mata Hari would be to admit 
that she was a German spy.) 

Her missions in France were terminated, according to some 
accounts, by a dramatic scene. Anna, posing as a Frenchwoman, 
had got herself attached as interpreter to a group of visiting women 
from South America, interested in Red Cross services. They were 
being shown round a hospital near Fismcs when a patient recovered 
consciousness after an operation for shrapnel wounds. No nurse 
was at hand, but the interpreter moved to the bedside. His eyes 
wavered, for he was naturally dazed with pain. But as he saw the 
face of the woman bending over him, his eyes opened wide. To 
the surprise of the doctor, after one long startled stare he called out: 

That woman! Arrest her—she is a German spy! ” 

The doctor smiled—light-headed ravings were the frequent result 
of a serious wound. But the Belgian officer continued to pxotest, 
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and would not be calmed. The amateur nurse attempted to soothe 
him. 

“Now, now, be calm! Don’t think of anything—just relax! 
You’re quite all right now! You mustn’t trouble yourself, imagin¬ 
ing things. I’m sorry if I remind you of someone—I’m only trying 
to help! ” 

But he was insistent, till the doctor, anxious for the sapped 
strength of his patient, gave a merciful whiff of chloroform before 
he turned to the next man. Medical officers had no time for 
hallucinations during a battle. 

But when, after a long spell of hours on volunteer duty, the 
party of visitors gathered to return to their hotel in Paris, one of 
their number was missing. What was more, one of their cars was 
missing as well. 

This was Anna’s second escape from the same man, for the 
wounded officer was Captain Rene Austin, of the Belgian Engineers. 

This story is frequently told, but I believe it to be apocryphal: 
indeed, it has a Hollywood touch. It is, however, true that Anna 
suddenly lost confidence and was not sent on any more foreign 
missions. My information is, however, that one detail of the legend 
was true, and that in her despair after the death of Karl she had 
become a drug addict. 


iii 

Yet for the greater part of the war Anna was employed either on 
Personal Corps work in Germany or on counter-espionage in 
occupied France and Belgium. This may help to explain the con¬ 
fusion with the Fraulein Doktor, for since official records were 
seldom available chroniclers had to pick up such scraps of informa¬ 
tion as they could, not always accurate. But whereas, as we have 
seen, Fraulein Schragmuller was an administrative espionage officer, 
Fraulein Lesser was always an active Intelligence agent. 

"Did they ever work together?” I asked my knowledgeable 
acquaintance. 

"At least they must have met,” was his reply. 

Another man asserted that Anna was sent during the war to the 
spy school at Antwerp for re-briefing and bringing her training up 
to date. That is to say, she was a pupil of the Lady Doctor. 

I have pointed out the great difficulty in checking Anna’s activities, 
and I regard most of the stories told about them as fictional, or at 
least romanticized. One, however, I was able to confirm on the 
spot: to be precise, I was able to confirm from eye-witnesses that 
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the incident happened, but not that the woman concerned was 
Anna. This, however, is alleged in the German account which 
claims official approval. 

For my investigations I revisited a Belgian village—in Holland. 
When Belgium parted company from Holland, in 1839, the new 
frontier followed what had once been the boundaries of feudal 
domains—the lands owned by the nobles. Unlike the straight lines 
of new states in America, these were very irregular, for the nobles 
could acquire scattered lands by purchase, marriage, or seizure. 

But one spot set a problem to the demarcation commission. 

“ This village Baarle-Hertog, or Baar-le-Duc,” said the Dutch¬ 
man. 

“It is Belgian. It was part of the estate of the Count of Turn- 
hout.” 

“Yes, but it is surrounded by the lands of the Duke of Nassau— 
Dutch lands.” 

“ Very well. We must work to our instructions.” 

So Baarle-Hertog remained a Belgian village within Dutch 
territory! It stands on the road from Turnhout to Tilburg, about 
two miles north of the Dutch frontier, and huddles closely to its 
Dutch neighbour, Baarle-Nassau—so closely, indeed, that one side 
of a street is in Holland, the other in Belgium. A ‘ neutral road ’ 
connects the ‘ inland island ’ with its mother country, Belgium. 

Artificial frontiers always have their comedies. At Baarle-Hertog 
one theoretically cuts a house in two! If its owner filled his pipe in 
the kitchen and smoked it in the parlour, he would technically be 
smuggling! 

Every frontier invites the contrabandist, but an enclave like this 
automatically makes smugglers of the entire population. The trade 
is just too easy. 

But I knew Baarle-Hertog (or le-Duc—Hertog is the Dutch word 
for duke) in the first World War, when it acquired a very different 
reputation. It was part of Belgium—but the German invaders 
could not occupy it, since they could not get there without violating 
Dutch neutrality! 

Before long the possibilities of its situation were realized. In 
the confusion of invasion and battle, thousands of Belgian soldiers 
were cut off in their homeland. They could not try to cross directly 
into Holland—the Dutch were maintaining a very strict neutrality. 
But the Dutch guards could not prevent their going to Baarle- 

Soon other escape organizations, like that operated by Nurse 
Gavell began to appreciate the position. Dozens of British and 

lenc so diers were taken by stealth to this unique haven of 
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refuge. Belgian youths anxious to enlist flocked into the village, 
whence local people smuggled them into Holland—which still 
maintained regular steamship services with England. 

The Germans took this gap in their defences seriously. The 
frontier proper was strongly guarded, and they persuaded the Dutch 
to cut off the ‘island’ with swathes of barbed wire. When this 
failed, an electrified fence was added. 

At an early stage, an astute British Intelligence officer realized 
the unique opportunity. At first he lived at the village inn, gather¬ 
ing information from military and civilian refugees flocking into the 
village. Baarle-Hertog gradually became the centre of a regular 
spy organization. There our spies from Belgium could hand over 
information to resident agents. 

How could it be transmitted to England? Boldly the local master- 
spy erected a small wireless-telegraphy station. There was no 
question of hiding it—the Germans could see its mast on the roof 
of the inn. It transmitted not only invigorating messages to listen¬ 
ing Belgian amateurs, but information to England. The messages 
were subtly encoded, and the intercepting Germans could guess that 
they covered the reports of Allied spies. Spionedorf —Spies’ Town 
—was their new name for Baarle-Hertog. 

They demanded that the Dutch should take sterner measures. In 
particular, no petrol was to be supplied to the village. This should 
settle the matter; without petrol, the little engine which powered 
the radio would not run. 

Yet the wireless station did continue to function! The angry 
Germans swore in their fury, but clumsy military guards could not 
hope to check practised smugglers. 

“ They were not very clever,” old Adrian Bierens (aged 77) con¬ 
fided to me. “ Once I brought in a cargo of refugees and agents 
hidden under a load of hay! 

“ Later, the Germans were more thorough, but once I got two 
Belgian ministers here wrapped in the tarpaulin of my wagon.” 

” But the petrol for the wireless station? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, the women saw to that! ” 

The women saw to that! Women may be generally poor spies, 
but are adepts at carrying messages—and supplies. They are heftily 
built, these Flemish women of Baarle-Hertog, and care little for 
grace or fashion. Day after day one or more would walk over the 
Dutch frontier to Tilburg, their wide, heavy skirts almost trailing 
the ground. Once back in the village, a strange scene was played; 
a woman would remove her skirt—to reveal two small tins of petrol 
strapped to her legs! The fatter the woman, the more easily the 
tins were concealed. 
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“ i nearly got caught the first time I did it,” said one. “ My 
tins were too close together—and they clanked! Later I carried 
tins shaped to my hips and stomach. Then the guards let me pass 
without question—they thought that I was in an ‘ interesting 
condition’! 

So the petrol for the radio station came into Baarle-Hertog. 

"And what about the electric fence?” 1 asked. 

“ Oh, that wasn’t so much trouble. Go and see Old Man 
Fryters—he was the specialist in electric fences.” 

I found Old Man Fryters in his cottage at the end of the one 
street which comprises the greater part of Baarle-Hertog. He 
described the notorious fence—it had seven strands of wire, nine or 
ten inches apart; a rail and a bank of barbed wire shielded it from 
* innocent ’ wayfarers and cattle. 

“ How did you get through? ” I asked. " Bicycle tyres? ” 

“ No. Some people used them, but the method involved con¬ 
federates. One had to lift a strand, another pull the next down, 
with the tyres, while you dived through the hole. I preferred to 
work alone. I used an—appliance.” 

"What sort of appliance?” 

" Maybe I can show you—I think it is still in the loft.” 

He produced a wooden contrivance which looked like a collapsed 
picture frame. Its top and bottom boards had grooves inset with 
rubber. The sides were hinged at the ends and in the middle, so 
that the ‘ appliance ’ collapsed to dimensions of about two feet long 
and six inches wide. 

" So you see, I could carry it inside my trousers,” he winked. 
I hen he* demonstrated its use. The top and bottom boards were 
fitted against the deadly wires; he pulled hard at the sides, so that 
the top and bottom moved up and down. Thus a hole was formed, 
through which a man might crawl or dive. 

Then I collapsed my appliance, and put it inside my trousers,” 
he chuckled. 

Most of the old people of Baarle-Hertog (population, 500) have 
stories to tell. 

We belong to Belgium, you understand,” said Old Bierens. 

There was some arrangement whereby we were allowed to send 
our pigs to England. Sometimes, when we had killed them, a 
stranger would come around. Once I thought I saw him stuffing 
papers into the carcase of the pig.” 

I could guess the rest; a radio-telegraphic station could not con¬ 
vey the whole of the ‘information received’. 

\ears earlier I met a woman who had passed the first war in 
Baarle-Hertog. 
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“ Yes, I often carried messages,” she said. “ As the war went on, 
the Germans got more thorough. One .day a policewoman made 
me strip; she went through my clothes, ripping out all the linings. 
She completely ruined my stays by taking out the whalebone 
supports to examine their pockets—I never got them back properly 
again. 

“Then she turned on me. She made me let down my hair—it 
was long then—and combed it. She looked under my arms 
and breasts, into my ears, and even poked her fingers up my 
nose.” 

“ And you were carrying a message? ” 

“ Yes. But in the safest place—in my head! ” 

But I was seeking information about one of Baarle-Hertog’s 
failures—and Anna’s successes. The Germans did not need clever 
agents to discover that the village was the centre of an espionage 
organization—that was already obvious. The problem was to stop 
the leak. When Intelligence officers failed, the task was allotted to 
Anna Maria Lesser. It would not be easy. She had to cope not 
with professional spies, whose methods might be deduced from 
knowledge of their spy schools: but with amateurs—sometimes 
clumsy, but sometimes amazingly ingenious. 

(At the Imperial War Museum is a show-case which contains some 
of the most remarkable exhibits in that remarkable museum. Many 
of them were supplied by members of the volunteer spies of Belgium 
and France, and some of the devices were unsuspected right until the 
end of the war. One of them is a Dutch two and a half guilder 
piece—which comes in two and could carry a considerable message 
in folded paper tucked between its two halves! This fantastic coin 
made hundreds of journeys backwards and forwards over the Dutch 

frontier without arousing suspicion.) 

Anna found that the local organization was slack: most of the 

guards were elderly Landwehr— who had to compete with profes¬ 
sional smugglers who knew every yard of the ground! She brought 
in new agents, experienced counter-spies—and introduced new 
standards of examination. It was these which led to the dramatic 


episode. , . , 

Anna was looking through the records of the frontier pos 

the neutral road. She noticed an unusual item—a funeral. > 

"Oh, yes,” the captain explained. In civilian life he had een 
a university professor. "That was quite pathetic An old man 
had died, and he was a native of Baarle-Duc. His death-bed wish 
was to be buried in his native village, so of course I could scarce y 


refuse.” 

“ But had you authority? ” Anna demanded 
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“ What authority did I need? ” asked the captain petulantly. “ I 
am here to stop people going over without papers; a dead body is 
not a person. Anyway, it had its papers—I saw the doctor’s certi¬ 
ficate.” 

“ Did you see the corpse? ” asked Anna. 

“ No, of course not,” said the captain, shocked at the suggestion. 
“ Really, madam. I think you go a little too far. I know we have a 
very unpleasant duty to perform, but there are moments when 
humanity comes first. We do not want to interfere with the legiti¬ 
mate grief of these unhappy people.” 

"Legitimate humbug! ” cried Anna. “But what’s this—another 
funeral?” 

“ Oh, yes, a good many days later.” 

“ What, another old man who wanted to be buried in Baarle- 
Duc? ” she queried, her eyes flashing. 

“ Oh, no,” he replied more firmly. “ You’re quite wrong. This 
was a woman, not even old.” 

“Oh, you torment me! ” said Anna. Indeed, she was furious 
with the man—twice she had endeavoured to dismiss him from his 
post, but because of family connections she had been unable to 
manage it. “ Why do they put students on jobs like this? Don’t 
you realize that a ton of information might be carried over the 
frontier in a coffin? ” 


“But how horrible! ” said the captain. 

“Listen!” Anna reprimanded. “I don’t say that everything 
wasn’t straight and above-board—I know it’s easy to get so sus¬ 
picious that everything appears abnormal. That’s wrong—definitely 
wrong. But I do tell you this—the next time a funeral comes along, 
at least make certain that there’s a corpse in the coffin and nothing 
else.” 


And with that admonition she left, the unhappy captain. His 

heart would have been warmer towards her had he known that she 

had worked so feverishly to get him removed from his unpleasant 

post. But a fortnight later she was back again, and now her fury 
was uncontrolled. 


Still Baarle-Duc! ” she stormed. “Always Baarle-Duc! Now 
what has happened?” 

But there has been nothing startling since you were here last,” 
he began mildly. “ Everyone has been thoroughly searched and— 
oh, yes, there was another funeral, and I did as you suggested. It 
was a most unpleasant task, but I insisted that the coffin should be 
unscrewed. And very definitely there was a body in it. A most 
unpleasant task,” he repeated. 

“ And did y° u search it? ” Anna demanded. 
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“Well, one of my men did search the grave clothes,” said the 
captain, “ but he discovered nothing. So of course I allowed the 
funeral to proceed.” 

“ I’m getting suspicious about these funerals,” Anna said. “ By 
a process of elimination I’m getting suspicious. Why should people 
take such trouble to go to Baarle-Duc to be buried? What does 
it matter where you are buried?” 

Well, they said the last time that the dead man had expressed 
a wish to be buried somewhere free—somewhere free from German 
invasion. Naturally, I did not agree with his viewpoint, but it was 
at least understandable. What I mean is, I feel that if I were in 
his circumstances I would have asked the same, maybe. After all, 
we are occupying their country, are we not? ” 

But Anna declined to refute so feeble an argument. She gave a 
strict order—if another funeral party arrived, it must be held until 
she could be summoned. 

Within a week he saw' another melancholy procession approach¬ 
ing, the plumes and hearse which are the funeral trappings of 
bourgeois Belgium. 

The little family of mourners was surprised and indignant w'hen 
he halted them. At first they argued; then in their resentment they 
would have turned about to bury the body elsewhere. There they 
made their mistake; the captain was so human that he might have 
yielded to their entreaties, but their suggestion of a return aroused 
his suspicion. He telephoned to Anna, and half an hour later she 
was at the post. An officer in uniform was with her, a medical 
officer. 

“ Bring the coffin inside,” Anna commanded. “ Now, two of 
you people ”—to the mourners—“ can come in as well. You’d 
better see what’s going to happen.” 

The coffin was carried inside and laid on the table, Before the 
horrified eyes of the mourners and the captain, the medical officer 
had the body lifted from the coffin, laid on the table, and stripped 
of its grave-clothes. 

“ Have you anything to say before the doctor examines the body? 
Anna asked of the mourners, but they remained obstinately silent. 
As the doctor produced his instruments, however, one of them 

recommenced a vigorous protest. 

Anna brushed him aside, and motioned the doctor to proceed. 
He examined the body carefully, but it was without blemish. Then, 
with delicate tweezers, he explored the nose and ears. Next he 
forced open the mouth and, arranging an electric lamp to serve the 
reflector fastened to his forehead, commenced a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the mouth. 
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“Go oil_you're hot! ” Anna commanded. She had remarked 

the instinctive and uncontrollable concern of the mourners. 

He was. A few minutes later he drew from the dead man's throat 
a small roll of paper, wrapped in waterproof silk. Anna opened it 
eagerly. 

“Ah!” she cried, with a wealth of satisfaction in her voice. 
“Battery positions on the Menin front! An ingenious idea, my 
friends”—this to the mourners—“but you played the same trick 
too often! 

The entire party of mourners was marched back under arrest. 
Within a few hours secret police all over Belgium were swooping 
on their friends and relations, questioning threateningly, arresting 
on a wholesale scale, until bit by bit the links in a remarkable 
chain were revealed. 

This is the outstanding episode of all those related by the elderly 
people of Baarle-Hertog. Many spoke of the woman who seemed to 
be the chief of the German Security service. But, alas, their descrip¬ 
tions of her seldom tallied: and as I had none of my own I could 
not pretend to have completed the proof I sought. 

“ That sounds like Anna all right,” said the German who once 
knew her. “She wasn’t a genius, but she was determined—and 
thorough. You wouldn’t get by her easily.” 

“I wish I could persuade you to tell me more about Fraulcin 
Lesser.” 

" Well, I’ve read through your manuscript. I should say that 
you’re just about right—except in her name! ” 

But the annoying old man refused to correct my error. 


IV 

On August 23rd, 1934, the Zurich correspondent of the Daily 
Express reported the death of Anna Maria Lesser in a nearby sana¬ 
torium. Three days later the Sunday Express confirmed the story, 
quoting extensively from the doctor concerned. 

Apparently the woman, who had been known as Madame Lesser 
(though thought to be a German), revealed in her death-bed confes¬ 
sions that she was the Lady Doctor—and even claimed to be Elsbeth 
Schragmuller. 

More interesting was her death-bed confession that she had 
betrayed Mata Hari. The Dutchwoman, she explained, was her 
protegee, had spied for Germany in France, but then wanted to 
leave her work. But in the Secret Service resignations are not 
accepted. Hence Madame Lesser decided to have Mata Hari 


k 
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‘ removed \ She planted clues for the French to find: they were fakes 
—but they ‘ proved * that Mata Hari was a German spy. Now on 
her death-bed she expressed contrition, and her last wish was to make 
a pilgrimage to Mata Hari’s grave. 3 

It is a pity that people with interesting confessions wait until their 
death-beds to make them. On such occasions there is seldom anyone 
available to ask the essential critical questions. The Swiss doctor, 
for example, could hardly be expected to know that his patient 
might be Anna Maria Lesser but was not the Fraulein Doktor 
Elsbeth Schragmuller, who lived for another six years in Munich. 
Further, he was scarcely in a position to query Madame Lesser’s 
explanation of Mata Hari’s courage on the morning of her execution 
—that she believed the rifles to be loaded with blank ammunition! 

I fear that some of these stories have passed from legend into 
popular history, and that denials will never affect them. A later 
example is provided by Lord Haw-Haw’s broadcasts about town- 
hall clocks being slow or fast up and down the country. He never 
mentioned a town-hall clock, but thousands of people heard him do 
so! Or perhaps the best example of willing hallucination was the 
passage of the Russian troops through Britain in 1914: there were 
none, but thousands of people saw them. The Mata Hari stories 
are attaining a like security of tenure. 

3 Ronald Seth connects Anna’s dying confession with the story of Admiral Cana- 
ris, previously mentioned. In his interesting book, Spies at Work (Peter Owen, 
1954), he writes, after suggesting that as a young man Canaris had been one of 
Mata Hari's lovers: "He was strongly believed to be responsible for her 
ultimate betrayal to French Intelligence, though this has been hotly denied by his 
apologists. The evidence against him emanates from no less a person than 
Elsbeth Schragmuller. the Fraulein Doktor of Antwerp. Elsbeth died of 
tuberculosis in a Swiss sanatorium in 1934. and in a dying confession revealed 
that it was she who. on the orders of Canaris, sent the information to the 
Dcuxic-mc Bureau that the First Prostitute of Europe was once again on French 

tC AsThave already suggested, it is not impossible that Mata Hari was betmyed. 
But the French did not need to be told that she was on their territory! Nor 
the woman who died in 1934 Elsbeth Schragmuller. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE DAUGHTER OF MATA HARI 

i 

P R Kurt Sincer has told the story 1 of Banda, as Mata Hari’s 
daughter was called in Java. As I have said before, some people 
were quite confident that Mata Hari herself was Eastern—a woman 
of such golden brown colour could not be European, they believed. 
Banda was also of Indonesian type, petite and dainty, with Mongo¬ 
lian features: most people thought that she was Eurasian. 

Few people knew of her parenthood—she herself was only twenty 
when her mother was executed, and Mata Hari’s last pathetic letter 
revealed the full story: not of espionage, which was not mentioned, 
but of her unhappy life with MacLeod, and of her hopes for Banda’s 
happiness. 

The girl was evidently her mother’s daughter. At the same tender 
age she went to live with a Dutch olficial forty years her senior. 
He had her well educated in Batavia, and she became a teacher: 
then he died in 1935, and left her his modest fortune. 

She became popular in local society. The Dutch had little use 
for colour bars, and mixed marriages were common: the fact that 
Banda was thought to be Eurasian did not debar her from Dutch 
houses. Her own little salon became quite famous as a meeting 
place for politicians and journalists—Banda was very interested in 
affairs, and in Indonesia could be heard the rumblings of approach¬ 
ing storms. 

Then came the war: and in 1941 the Japanese attack: the East 
Indies were overrun. The Japs, with the slogan ‘ Asia for the 
Asiatics', sought to enlist the support of local Nationalists—simple 
men who could not see that they had merely exchanged Dutch rule 
for Japanese. 

The Japanese Secret Service had long functioned in the Pacific. 
One agent had picked up the secret of Banda’s birth, and now 
exposure was held over her as a threat. She was no Eurasian but 
Dutch, one of the conquered race: she must obey Japanese orders, 
or the consequences would be serious. 

The orders proved to be easily fulfilled. She had to re-open her 
salon, so that the Japs could use it to meet the local people and 

* In Women Spies (W. H. Allen, 1954). 
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indoctrinate them with the ‘right’ ideas. Many of the local 
Nationalists collaborated with the Japs, believing their talk about 
eventual independence. 

But one of them was apprehensive—in this instance I must 
abandon the use of real names, and call him X, for he is still living 
and not unimportant in Indonesian politics. X saw through the 
Japanese plan: his own objective was an independent Indonesia. 

He began to cultivate Banda—who fell in love with him, and 
gave herself freely to him. Still nominally working under Japanese 
* intellectual ’ direction, she spied on her masters and from time to 
time obtained useful information. 

The British, American and Dutch Intelligence services heard of 
her—but did not know who she was. She kept up her position as 
a double spy until the moment of the Japanese defeat. 

Then the situation was confused: the British landed to disarm 
the Japs, and the Dutch were in the offing. In Indonesia the many 
Nationalists factions fought spasmodically against foreigners but 
with some enthusiasm against each other. 

To X the Dutch were the enemy: if they re-established their 
colonial regime, then Indonesian independence would be no more 
than wishful thinking. In December, 1948, the Dutch wearied of 
endless broken agreements, and attempted to consolidate their 
hold. 

This was the moment when Banda could have been of most use 
to her lover. But an emotional crisis intervened. Banda was 
twenty years older than X—who now wished to marry a young 
wife. Banda behaved with far greater reticence than her mother 
would have shown. 

X asked her to go to the United States. There she lectured and 
gave radio talks about Indonesia, pleading its cause for indepen¬ 
dence. But this was only part of her task—she had to raise money 
and arms. In this she had some success: in particular, secondhand 
aircraft were obtained and flown out, ostensibly for civilian 
purposes. 

An astute American officer eventually contacted her. He knew 
what she was doing—he even knew the secret of her parentage. But 
he admired her skill. She had been apprehensive when he arrived— 
she knew little of American law, and thought he had come to arrest 

her. Instead, he offered her a job. 

So Banda went to China. After her long sojourn among Indo¬ 
nesian factions which pretended to be Nationalist but were in fact 
Communist, she had no difficulty in speaking the jargon: she was 
accepted as an Indonesian journalist who was more than a friendly 

fellow-traveller. 
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As such she reported to U.S.A. that the chances of a Chiang-Kai- 
Shek recovery were negligible: she added valuable notes about 
Russian assistance to China: then, in the spring of 1950, she warned 
the Americans that an attack was pending in South Korea. Her 
report was so alarming that no one wanted to believe it. 

This was her last effort in espionage. She was recognized and 
denounced by Indonesian Communists travelling in China. She 
was shot: unlike her mother, she did not have even the formality 
of a trial. 


11 

Since her death, the story of Banda has almost passed into Indo¬ 
nesian history—with many additions and more embellishments. It 
has had considerable publicity, too, in U.S.A. Now, of course, there 
is no reason why her parentage should be hidden, and with every 
story about Banda appear revivals of the Mata Hari legend. 

I have only one comment. The story of Banda as I have outlined 
it is, I believe, accurate (there are many local and dramatic 
embellishments): there is no doubt that she was a remarkable 
woman, a natural spy. But was she Mata Hari's daughter? 

We have seen that Mata Hari left her husband in 1903, and was 
divorced in 1906. She had not been a good mother. She had 
neglected both children while in Indonesia, and back in Holland 
was reported to have taken Juana-Luisa with her even when engaged 
on immoral assignments. 

Major MacLeod devoted himself to the girl: he had taken a 
part-time job as a journalist to supplement his pension, and could 
keep her in modest comfort. But obviously she needed a woman’s 
care. In 1907 he remarried : his bride was Elizabeth Van der Mast, 
beautiful and very much younger than he. A daughter, Norma, 
was born two years later. 

Alas, the marriage was not successful: the difference in age might 
have been the cause—June-October marriages are notoriously either 
supremely happy or not at all. The couple separated in 1912, and 
were divorced in 1917. In the same year MacLeod tried again— 
men who remain bachelors until middle-age are often fervent 
Benedicts when the habit is broken. Once more his new wife, 
Grietji Meyer, was young—twenty-five to his sixty-one. She was a 
good woman, housewife and mother. 

It can be imagined that despite the devotion of her father, Juana- 
Luisa colloquially called Non in the family—had not hitherto had 
a very happy life. In 1912 he sent her to a teachers’ training college 
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at The Hague. She was actually there when Mata Hari made her 
stage appearance in 1914, but did not attend it. She often passed 
by her mother’s sumptuous house, but never called. 

In 1911—eight years after Mata Hari had deserted her daughter 
—she suddenly appealed to the Dutch Minister of Justice, asking 
that the girl should be handed over to her. He, cognizant of the 
facts, blankly refused. Three years later Mata Hari approached 
her husband’s lawyer, asking if she could see her daughter. He, 
correctly interpreting the request as the first move in a new attempt 
to extract money from MacLeod, refused to allow this favour, and 
Mata Hari promptly dropped it. 

After approaches through mutual friends, she made only one 
direct appeal to her husband—her letter (in French!) is extant. 
But he refused to let her visit her daughter. 

So, from the age of five onwards, Non never saw her mother. She 
could have nothing but unhappy memories. “ I hope that I never 
receive any of the money of Mata Hari,” she said once. 

Bodily she resembled her mother in some ways. She was tall— 
five feet ten—and beautifully made: a brunette, with good features: 
she lacked her mother’s strong nose and sensual lips. She was 
dignified, intelligent, and musical—she played the piano and the 
mandoline. Very clever, she passed her examinations brilliantly, 
then went to teach in the local school at Yelp, a suburb of Arnhem, 
where her father was living. 

He at least understood the wanderlust in her blood, since it was 
in his own, and did not protest when she volunteered to teach in 
Java. Her passage was booked for September, 1919, but on August 
9th she was stricken with a sudden and mortal illness—cardiac 
syncope and cerebral haemorrhage was the medical verdict. 

(There were friends who suspected suicide. The story went that 
she had only just learned who her mother was, and was sadly affected 
by the news. This is, of course, true to the type of local rumour 
bound to attach itself to such a tragedy: so far as I can trace it has 


no foundation.) 

Her father was distracted with grief: it was fortunate that he 
had a good wife to sustain him. He lived in retirement for some 
years, then died on January 9 th, 1928, of pneumonia. His last wish 
was that he should be buried in the same grave as Mata Han s 
daughter, in the Heiderust Cemetery of Worth-Rheden. A simple 
headstone serves them both. 

To return to Banda, for once in this confused fantasy we can be 
quite definite. Banda was a natural spy, I suggested: she probably 
accomplished at least one-tenth of the feats of espionage with which 
she is now credited in Indonesia. But she was not Mata Han s 
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daughter: in fact, was not connected with Mata Hari in any way 
whatsoever. 


111 

After the death of Joan of Arc, many ‘false’ Joans appeared, 
claiming to be the Maid—who had apparently been saved at the 
last minute from the stake. ‘ False * was an admissible adjective, 
but some of the girls did appear to believe that they had at least 
inherited the spirit of Joan, and had been called by heaven to con¬ 
tinue her work. 

A report from Spain 2 in 1931 described how, just before Mata 
Hari left Madrid on her fatal journey to Paris, she left her daughter 
in a Spanish convent—for she knew that she was running into grave 
danger. There did the child remain, knowing nothing of her 
mother’s profession or fate. 

“ Few whispers from the outside world are allowed to penetrate 
the convent where Mata Hari’s daughter is growing daily more 
beautiful and more like her ill-fated mother.” 

Now, however, the Mother Superior was about to hand over to 
the girl a Message from the Grave—Mata Hari’s last letter to her 
daughter, who would at long last learn the truth about her own 
origin. 

Liaison between newspapers is imperfect: five months earlier a 
Paris correspondent 3 announced the arrival in the French capital 
of Mata Hari’s daughter, Miss Janine McLeod. She had come to 
rehabilitate the memory of her mother—she had perforce awaited 
the attainment of her majority before taking action. 

She claimed to have documents which proved her mother’s inno¬ 
cence—Mata Hari did not produce them at the trial because they 
would have compromised an eminent Frenchman. Although the 
man was still living, Janine now proposed to produce the documents. 

She had tried to take legal action against the original conviction 
and sentence, but found that this was impossible. But now she 
had a clever idea—she would sue detractors of Mata Hari for libel 
(in France libel of the dead can be an offence), and so secure the 
opportunity of a virtual retrial of the case. With typical feminine 
effrontery, she proposed to engage M. Poincare as her counsel— 
the lawyer who when President had refused to reprieve her mother! 

Apparently, however, her scheme was not a success: at least, I was 
unable to trace any further reports of her progress. 

2 Quoted in The People, April a6th, 1931. 

* In the Empire News, November 16th.' 1930. 
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Readers will already have experienced misgivings in considering 
these two accounts—which I have selected from a wide variety of 
similar reports. If Mata Hari’s daughter had to await her majority, 
this would have arrived in 1919, not in 1930. And so far from Mata 
Iiari leaving her little girl (actually then aged nineteen) in a convent 
in Spain, she had not seen her for twelve years. To clinch the 
matter, Mata Hari’s daughter died in 1919, as stated. 

It seems that our press is not as enterprising as we have thought. 
We will leave it to the newspapers concerned to explain how the 
girl in the Spanish convent in April, 1931, could have appeared in 
Paris in November, 1930. And, especially, how a girl who died in 
1919 could have appeared in either place—apparently a miracle 
has been overlooked! 

However, an Italian company has recently made a film ‘The 
Daughter of Mata Hari The press reports I quoted have no 
relation at all to the real daughter of Mata Hari: I gather that the 
new film has even less! 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE BARONESS WAS BEHEADED 

I 

TTH e Mata Hari legend has imposed itself upon the literature of 
espionage—especially upon spy fiction. The beautiful woman spy 
is no new creation, as Delilah would protest: but she had become 
identified with the Olga Powlovska type, a mythical, glamorous 
blonde who in a hundred disguises and names adorned the spy 
thrillers. Then came Mata Hari to make the stories come true— 
for not even Olga’s adventures could compare with those told about 
the Eye of the Morning. 

Since then most Secret Service fiction has been tainted with the 
Mata Hari legend, or at least its pattern. (When I once wrote a 
spy story without a woman in it, the publisher was very apprehen¬ 
sive.) This applies even more forcibly to the dramatized incidents 
and embellishments which rapidly attach themselves to any spy 
case in real life. This is a pity, for the fiction often submerges the 
fact—which usually has an interest in its own right. Further, it 
often bears certain resemblances to the actual incidents of Mata 
Hari’s career. Such was true of the case of the beheaded baroness: 
in places her story is in violent contradiction with the Mata Hari 
pattern, but is close to it in some important details—including its 
end. 1 

On February 18th, 1935, vivid red posters appeared on the 
German hoardings. They were familiar enough—the only memor¬ 
ials to people executed as ‘traitors’ to the Nazi regime. These 
were Baroness Benita von Berg and Frau Renata von Natzmer. 

The foreign correspondents at least had not been taken by 
surprise, and their stories were ready. The two women had been 
arrested a year earlier, together with a Polish count, George Sosnow- 
ski. He was a handsome man of great charm, very attractive to 
women. He moved in the highest circles in Berlin—he was a famous 
amateur rider—and at a party met the Baroness von Berg. 

They were attracted to each other from the first meeting. So far 
as Captain Sosnowski was concerned it began as a pleasant affaire 
with a beautiful woman. But the Baroness, like the heroine of the 

1 I have described the case in detail in my book The Sosnowski A flair (Werner 
Laurie, 1954). 
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stories, fell in love at first sight—no mere casual affection, but a 
complete infatuation. She forgot her husband, and gave herself 
freely to her handsome lover. Her passion and devotion were 
infectious, and her beauty and charm irresistible. 

The time came when she discovered that he was a Polish spy—so 
intimate was their life that it could scarcely be concealed. The 
contest between duty and passion was but short. So strong was her 
affection that she forgot her nationality as easily as she had forgotten 
her marital claims. She not only accepted the fact that he was a 
spy, but as time went on she helped him in his work. 

Sosnowski had spent many weary months in Berlin, waiting for 
an opportunity to discover the German plans for invasion; he had 
had minor successes, but the German War Office was still a sealed 
citadel. His meeting with the Baroness proved to mean more than 
a happy loving—it provided the opportunity he had long sought. 
For the Baroness had a cousin, Friiulein von Natzmer, who was work¬ 
ing in the German War Office. She was no more than a tpyist, but 
because of her family connection she was engaged on highly con¬ 
fidential work. Here were obvious potentialities, and, helped by 
his docile lover, Sosnowski met Fraulein von Natzmer. 

Although she was engaged on such important work she was poorly 
paid, and as she came from a family which had known prosperous 
days—her father had been a colonel in the German army—she was 
unhappy and discontented. Sosnowski soon realized that she would 
not be over-scrupulous if she could have a gayer life and pretty 
clothes. Handling her with delicacy, he was able to hint how simple 
it would be for her to live the life she craved, and he eventually 
persuaded her to bring him small pieces of information from the 
German War Office. He paid her extraordinarily well for appar¬ 
ently trivial material, so that she was encouraged to play for higher 
stakes. If a man could pay her so well for a few paltry notes, what 
would he pay for something more important? 

In due course this was forthcoming, and Sosnowski was generous 
indeed. Her method of carrying information out of the Reich- 
swehr Ministry was simple: she dare not steal any of the actual 
copies of military reports, which were numbered and registered: 
but as she typed she used a new set of carbon papers—and stole 
these! 

Fraulein 2 Natzmer had a mother who lived in the provinces, and 
when she visited her daughter in Berlin she was naturally glad, if 
a little curious, to see how well she was progressing in the govern¬ 
ment service. The high standard of living had to be explained, and 


2 She is generally so described, but was actually married. 
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the Fraulein said that a certain General, a very old army friend of 
her father's, had found her a much better job. 

Nearly a year passed, and then the long arm of coincidence moved 
again The Fraulein’s mother went to a social function in her 
provincial town, and there happened to meet the General who had 
been a friend of her husband and who now had been so helpful to 
her daughter. What should be more natural than that the mother 
should thank the General for his kindness in finding her daughter 
such a good job? 

The General was a busy man. In his time he had done many 
kindnesses for many people. A day or so later he recalled that 
conversation at the provincial party, but he could not recall ever 
having helped his old friend’s daughter. And yet, on her mother’s 
evidence, she was living in an expensive style in one of Berlin s 
smartest quarters. There might be nothing in it; possibly she was 
someone’s mistress; but whatever the explanation, it was obvious 
that she had used the General’s name. That in itself was serious, 
for people might believe that he was keeping the pretty Fraulein in 
the Berlin flat. 

Perhaps, too, the General had Puritan instincts, and was con¬ 
cerned about the welfare of his old friend’s daughter. He made 
enquiries, but nothing emerged which led him to believe that the 
pretty Fraulein was a kept woman. A staff officer of considerable 
experience, he was at once suspicious. He knew, of course, that 
she was engaged on confidential work; and he knew that when men 
or women live above their means, there is always something to 
explain. 

The Berlin counter-espionage men worked secretly, and made 
exhaustive enquiries; the girl was watched while at her work. Very 
soon one of the agents discovered that she was taking away all 
the black carbons. The Fraulein was arrested, and faced by the 
might of the German War Office, and the terror of the Gestapo, she 
confessed. Captain Sosnowski and his Baroness were, of course, 
arrested. Thus the human factor had ruined a scheme which had 
worked with remarkable success. 

Sosnowski was lucky. The Poles had captured an important 
German woman spy, and managed to arrange an exchange. But his 
lover and her cousin were condemned to death. There was a last- 
minute breath of romance once more. The husband of the Baron¬ 
ess, despite her unfaithfulness to him and her country, still loved 
her, and with quixotic devotion tried to rush through a divorce. 
Then, he urged, the Baroness could marry her lover, and, as a 
Polish citizen, might yet escape the fate of the spy. 

1 he romantic plan failed; instead, a dread scene was played in 
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the courtyard of a grim prison in Berlin. The headsman’s block 
occupied the centre of the scene; simple but sinister, strangely out 
of place beyond the walls of a museum. The headsman resembled 
a figure from a fantastic sword-and-cloak romance; he wore full 
evening dress, and the lower part of his face was hidden by a black 
veil. 

The two women encountered death in different moods. The 
nerve of Fraulein von Natzmer failed: she had to be carried, kick¬ 
ing, screaming, raving hysterically, to the execution block. It was 
a macabre, incredible scene as strong men held the struggling girl 
in position, her neck across the fatal beam. Small wonder that the 
executioner was flurried, and that the stroke of his axe was not so 
keen as it might have been! 

The Baroness, on the contrary, walked to her doom in quiet calm. 
Captain Sosnowski had not yet been exchanged, and she believed 
that he, too, was about to die—that the headsman’s axe was but the 
first step towards eternal reunion. She said good-bye to the prison 
officials; then advanced to the block like a queen of old. She knelt 
down, laying a photograph of Sosnowski on the ground, so that her 
eyes might gaze upon it even as the axe descended. Then with 
dignity she leaned forward; her throat touched the rough timber— 
with her own hands she tidied the hair from the nape of her neck. 

“Strike, man, strike! ” an officer cried. 

But the headsman hesitated, great beads of sweat pouring down 
his face—on a chill February morning of 1935. The officer fumbled 
with his revolver; then the headsman automatically raised his axe, 
trying not to see the fair neck on the block. The axe descended, 
and the lovely head of the Baroness rolled on the ground beside the 
picture of her lover. The hardened prison officials left the scene 
in numbed silence, wondering if they had assisted at some mediaeval 
rite. 

And the headsman resigned his horrible profession. His friends 
cannot say which affected him the more—the struggles and shrieks 
of the girl who was afraid to die, or the calm dignity of the woman 

who so gladly passed into eternity. 

Such was the gist of the dramatic story presented by the respon¬ 
sible newspapers of the world in February, 1935—the columns o 
those less restrained can be imagined. As further information 
became available, it was seen that the two executed women were only 
part of Sosnowski’s spy ring: others were named—Fraulein Irene 
von Jena and Fraulein Taucher. Also involved was a woman who 
might have stepped straight from the pages of Mata Hari s memoirs. 
Katia Berberian, a lovely, almond-eyed Persian dancer whose pro¬ 
fessional name was the ‘Black Angel’. There was yet another 
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woman, 4 Kitty who ran a fashionable dress shop which was no 
more than a cover for a very different undertaking: Kitty was the 
hostess at an apartment reminiscent of Mata Hari’s Berlin villa: 
here she entertained prominent people, and always had plenty of 
pretty girls available for their entertainment. The apartment was 
actually provided by Dr. Goebbels, who liked to know what 
prominent people and visitors were doing—and who appreciated an 
opportunity for a little blackmail when they were compromised. 
Among Kitty's clients were German generals; important foreign 
visitors and (need I add it?) the ex-Crown Prince of Germany. 

Although Kitty’s flat was provided by the government, Sosnowski 
very cleverly got control of it and used it for his own purposes of 
espionage. 

There was general agreement about the success of his spy ring. 
He secured details of the German plan for the invasion of Poland, 
with much information about war industries: he was the first to 
show that Germany had long defied the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and was building up an army and an air force. He even 
obtained some remarkable news about a new steam motor for air¬ 
craft. 

In all, it was agreed that this was the most important spy case 
for many years—one popular British newspaper suggested a hundred 
years. It contained every element of drama, excitement and 
romance. 

We have already noted that stories of espionage are seldom 
accurate: the information handed out is usually meagre, and the 
background of the case stimulates the imagination. The standard 
account of the case of the beheaded Baroness is not only inaccurate 
—it is completely inaccurate. As with the comparison of Mata 
Hari’s legend with facts, almost the only true incident of my recital 
is the most fantastic of all—where the Baron vainly tried to rush 
through a divorce in an attempt to save his wife. Everything else 

save the actual execution—is not only untrue, but the exact 
reverse of the truth: and, again, the facts were more incredible than 
the fiction I 


11 

Captain Jerzy (George) Sosnowski was not a count: he was a 
cavalry officer with a great reputation as an amateur jockey. As 
such he became known in Berlin. 

Then in 1925 he volunteered to spy in Germany. Having so 
many social contacts there, he was accepted. His pose was that of 
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a wealthy amateur of the turf—a very expensive role for a spy. 
But it did give him an immediate entry into Berlin society. There 
his good looks and charming manners made him popular—with 
the women. Nevertheless, he did not seduce the Baroness von Berg 
—quite the reverse, in fact. 

She was introduced to him by a man named Rudloff, who worked 
in the Reichswehr Ministry. Sosnowski recruited him as a spy, and 
later Rudloff produced the Baroness Benita von Berg and Frau 
Renata von Natzmer, who also worked in the German War Office. 
In a very short time Sosnowski was not only drawing information 
from Benita: she was installed as his mistress—or one of them: he 
had prudently left his wife behind in Poland. 

The Polish Intelligence officers in Warsaw were delighted. This 
was how they had pictured Sosnowski’s activities. Information 
began to come in—some of it very useful. Almost every report 
referred to yet more important contacts he had made. He had also 
made additions to his spy ring—Fraulein von Jena, and other 
women, who held confidential posts in the War Ministry. 

Yet the ease of his success made some astute officers wary. They 
suspected * inspiration ’. If counter-spies trap an agent, they need 
not arrest him—they may ‘ inspire ’ him with misleading informa¬ 
tion, leavened by occasional accurate fragments to inspire confidence. 

This, they judged, had happened to Sosnowski. Rudloff was a 
counter-spy: so were the two women —Benita had been allocated 
the not-very-difficult task of seducing the Pole. 

The Polish Intelligence officers did not reveal their suspicions— 
there is no harm, but sometimes a useful lead, in being ‘ inspired — 
so long as you know it. They continued to support their agent in 
fact, when he reported that Renata was unfortunately pregnant, 
they provided the cash to pay for the necessary abortion I 

Then came Sosnowski’s triumph. One of his sub-agents had 
acquired the German plans for an attack on Poland—but demanded 
100,000 marks for them. 

That was a big price, but after considering extracts from the 
plans, the Polish officers believed them to be genuine. But before 
the transaction could be completed, there were further develop¬ 
ments. The Poles already suspected that the Germans had identified 
Sosnowski as a spy and were ‘inspiring’ him. By a remarkable 
combination of circumstances they now discovered that Sosnowski 
had gone over to the Germans, and was working for them • 

He refused to obey orders to return to Warsaw—though he knew 
nothing of the Polish suspicions: in fact, he was still asking for more 
money to maintain his expensive spy ring. And before t e evi ence 
justified drastic action he was arrested by the Germans, with all hi 
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entourage. He had held a party to celebrate the first night of his 
latest mistress, a dancer named Lea Niako—who was neither Persian 
nor a princess, nor a Black Angel. The police raided his flat, with 
devastating results. 

But why should the Germans arrest someone who had become one 
of their own spies? To give the Poles confidence in him. The 
German plan was to * build up ’ Sosnowski as a very brave and 
clever spy, and to return him later on some pretext to Poland in the 
hope that when there he would become a director of Intelligence! 
That would give them an agent in an invaluable position. For 
such a prize they were prepared to pay heavily. 

They naturally did not know what the Polish staff knew. Evidence 
was now available that women like von Jena and Taucher did not 
existl Sosnowski had invented them, and added them to his list of 
spies so as to draw their salaries and allowances! This is only the 
beginning of the innumerable fantasies of this case—I have 
described them in full in my book. 

Sosnowski and his two women were tried before a People's Court. 
Benita and Renata presumably faced the ordeal calmly—as they 
were Abwehr agents, they knew that the trial was only staged. But 
they were found guilty and sentenced to death! 

Here we can note a similarity with the Mata Hari case. Hitler 
and the Nazis, consolidating their power, were very jealous of the 
older authorities, especially those of aristocratic families. A few 
months previously the ‘Night of the Long Knives’ had removed 
some Monarchists. Now was a chance for another blow—to destroy 
two women of aristocratic families who supposedly had disgraced 
their country by working for a foreign spy! 

Further, the sentence would give the necessary air of authority 
to the trial of Sosnowski himself. Now the Poles must believe in 
the value of their agent: his work against Germany had been so 
damaging that two of his sub-agents had been condemned to death: 
and were, in fact, beheaded. The inference was that he himself 
was a very dangerous and capable spy, who, once he got home, 
well deserved the highest post in his profession. 

To support the idea, Sosnowski was held in jail for two years 
before his exchange was arranged. Again, to emphasize his impor¬ 
tance the Germans demanded in exchange the release of three of 
their agents captured in Poland. Their propaganda never ceased 
to emphasize Sosnowski’s capacity: the beheaded Baroness and her 
cousin were surely sufficient proof. 

(The two women were beheaded—the Nazis revived the mediaeval 
custom to deal with traitors. Though not perhaps quite so 
me odramatic as was described, the scene was harrowing enough.) 
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Sosnowski got a great surprise when he returned to Poland. 
Instead of being acclaimed as a hero, he was arrested on the charge 
of being a German agent. After long delays he was found guilty 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. When the war began, 
he escaped and was captured by the Russians. Later he was seen 
in Russian uniform, but has since disappeared. 

Two points of comparison are apparent with the Mata Hari case. 
The Baroness and her cousin were executed to bolster up the 
German support of Sosnowski, and also for political motives—as 
part of a campaign to strengthen the government. Even if Mata 
Hari were a spy, it is probable that she would have been reprieved 
but for the troubled French political scene. The two German 
women were even more unfortunate, for they had been working for 
their own side and formed part of an astonishing sacrifice. 

Since it is my object to present the known facts rather than to 
argue cases, I must emphasize the other point. I stressed the fact 
that the Germans continued to deny that Mata Hari was their spy. 
So they did with Sosnowski. They have consistently presented him 
as a gallant Polish agent, very badly treated by his own country: 
a recent German film makes a hero of him. Yet we know —and of 
course the Germans know—that Sosnowski was in fact a German 
agent. Hence, too, much stress cannot be laid on the German 
asseveration about Mata Hari. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE OTHER BARONESS 


i 


I n the actual practice of espionage women are usually second-class. 
This reflects neither on their intelligence nor on their courage: it 
is a matter of training. Modern war is a highly technical process, 
and the spy needs to be an expert on weapons and strategy. Few 
women are—so far. 

But another aspect of espionage merges into intrigue which 
might well be called political. Here women have been very success¬ 
ful. When devoted to a task, they have fewer scruples than men, 
and their ingenuity is unquestioned. And so many of them know 
how to use men for their own purposes. 

The case of Tyler Kent is well known, but insufficient attention 
has been given to the woman behind him: she supplied the brains 
as well as the energy’ of the partnership. Together, they might 
easily have lost the war for the democratic cause. 

Anna Wolkoff was a British citizen, but of Russian origin—her 
father had been an admiral in the Russian navy, but came to 
England after the Revolution. In Russia she had been entitled to 
the courtesy title of baroness, and she continued to use it in London 
—it was useful in business: she ran a small but apparently lucrative 
dress-shop. 


She was not beautiful, and inclined to stoutness. Her demeanour 
was masterful: on the shortest of acquaintances you could see that 
this was a woman who was determined to have her own way—and 
preferred to choose yours as well. By the time Tyler Kent realized 
this, he was too deeply involved: when they met, just before the 
war, she was thirty-seven while he was only twenty-four. 

He came of a very respected American family, and followed his 
father into the foreign service. After service in Moscow, in 1939 
he was posted to the American Embassy in London: he occupied 
the responsible position of code clerk—en-coding and de-coding the 
vital messages which passed between London and Washington. 

In his early youth he had been an idealist, not an unusual phase, 
and hated war. So, when he met the strong-minded Anna Wolkoff 
at a party, he found a sympathizer. She, too, hated war: either he 
tv as too simple in his enthusiasm or her personality was too domi- 
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nant, for he did not perceive that her antipathy was directed not 
against war itself, but against one particular war—the one which 
Britain was waging against Nazi Germany. 

She did not preach to him—she was much too clever for that. 
She flattered him, and allowed him to think that he had first 
thought of the ideas which she put into his head. Among them 
was the theory that the war had been engineered by the Jews 
(including Roosevelt!). From this it was only a short step to the 
suggestion that the two should help Germany—whose leaders held 
firm and correct opinions about Jewish warmongers. 

The prejudices of Tyler Kent overpowered his judgment. Anna 
was able to report to her German spy-master that she had recruited 
an agent uniquely placed. 

We have seen that in wartime a spy’s difficulty was not so much 
to obtain information, as to send it home. Mata Hari used the 
diplomatic bag of a neutral power. But here was a man who 
virtually controlled a diplomatic bag! Through his coding work 
he had access to the deepest secrets—and he could use his official 
position to send them where he willed. 

Anna’s influence was indirect—always the strongest. She worked 
by hints and suggestions. First she borrowed Mata Hari’s idea: 
she had friends in Germany, she explained, but she could not write 
to them. If Kent would send her letters in the diplomatic bag to 
the U.S. Embassy in Rome, a confederate there would forward them 
to Germany. This suitably planted the idea in Kent’s mind: and 
when the prejudice was so far advanced as to persuade him to copy 
the documents he en-coded or de-coded, a method of transmission was 
ready-made. The copying raised no difficulties—Anna happened 
to have a camera exactly suitable for the job. 

The liaison between the British and American governments— 
and especially the personal liaison between Churchill and Roose¬ 
velt—was very close. During the winter of 1939-4° Kent and Anna 
copied more than 1,500 reports—details of the strength of British 
forces, food and oil stocks and anticipations, munition supplies— 
and complete statistics of forthcoming American aid. The Germans 
might almost have had an agent sitting in the War Cabinet or the 

White House. 

Later, captured German documents revealed the value of the vast 
flow of information. It had enabled them to confirm the British 
weakness at the outset of war—otherwise they dared not have risked 
the months of ‘ phoney war ’ which enabled them to prepare for the 
onslaught of 1940—which was launched at a carefully calculated 
moment, when German strength was at its height and before 
American supplies had begun to affect the British and French posi- 
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tion. The Allies, in fact, very nearly lost the war in 1940. Had the 
Germans won, they would have owed much to Anna YVolkoff and 
Tyler Kent. 

Especially to Anna: Kent was a prejudiced ideologist, working 
uncritically—and without pay. Anna was the professional director 
of a spy-cell unique in possibilities. She achieved remarkable 
results until she committed the elementary fault of the amateur spy 
—she allowed familiarity to breed, if not contempt, at least careless¬ 
ness. 


11 

Anna was not unknown to the Special Branch of Scotland Yard. 
A woman of foreign birth who frequents Fascist meetings was almost 
a routine matter to them. However, that was no crime, and a 
routine enquiry brought out nothing against her. 

Then her friendship with Tyler Kent attracted attention: 
especially when she began to use his car—with diplomatic number¬ 
plates. The companionship of a Fascist and a neutral diplomat was 
one which called for enquiry. 

At last a detective noticed one trifling peculiarity: the couple 
would have a meal at her flat and go on to a show, but on the way 
they would drop into a small photographer’s shop near Fleet Street. 
This happened so often that a check was indicated. 

The detective brought the conversation round to Anna Wolkofl. 

“ Oh, the lady from the American Embassy,” said the photo¬ 
grapher. “ She’s brought me a lot of official work to do. I’ve got 
some on hand now.” And a moment later the astonished detective 
was staring at films of highly secret documents! 

Immediately the matter was reported in the highest quarters— 
it was obvious that a most dangerous leak had been discovered. 
Mr. ChurchiU—who had been Prime Minister only for a week— 
asked Lord Halifax to see Mr. Joseph P. Kennedy, the American 
Ambassador. 

At first Mr. Kennedy was incredulous: but the evidence was in¬ 
disputable, and he acted vigorously. He dismissed Tyler Kent— 
thereby depriving him of diplomatic immunity. 

Kent and Anna YVolkoff were arrested. In the American’s flat 
were found more micro-films, two keys to the Embassy strong-room, 
and other incriminating evidence. At his trial Kent offered no 
defence save anti-Jewish outbursts: he received the modest sentence 
of seven years’ imprisonment. Anna, as the dominant partner and 
a British citizen, was sentenced to ten years. (One of the additional 
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charges against her was attempting to send information to William 
Joyce, better known as * Lord Haw-Haw ’.) 

The spies were jailed, but the consequences of the work were 
incalculable. The most secret American codes had been revealed 
to the Germans. All these had to be scrapped and new ones substi¬ 
tuted—at a most critical moment in history—during the days of 
Dunkirk and the fall of France. For periods of from two to six 
weeks all American embassies and legations were cut off from 
Washington, until couriers arrived with new codes. Nothing 
similar on such a scale had ever been known in spy history. 

Even in his moment of disaster Kent was a severe handicap to 
British-American relations. Anti-British factions in U.S.A.— 
Isolationists, Irish and anti-Semitic organizations promptly assumed 
that Kent was a martyr to Jewish intrigue. German-Americans 
fanned the flames of suspicion. The whole thing was denounced as 
a plot to drag U.S.A. into England’s war. Even the death of one of 
Kent’s old school friends from an overdose of veronal was credited 
to the machinations of British spies. 

When Kent was released in 1945 he was hailed by some American 
factions as a martyr. However, he did not respond to their volatile 
enthusiasm—he knew that ex-Ambassador Kennedy could deal 
ruthlessly with any legends of martyrdom. 

Anna Wolkoff was released the following year—it is customary to 
deal leniently with spies in the hour of victory. So she was freed 
to return to her dress-shop. 

The most dangerous spies in history are those fired by enthusiasm 
—whether praiseworthy, like the patriotism of Marthe Richer, or 
contemptible, like the prejudices of Anna Wolkoff. No hireling spy 
could ever compare. Even assuming that Mata Hari was engaged 
in espionage in the form her legend indicates, the harm she did was 
trifling indeed compared with that of Anna Wolkoff: but for the 
incident which led to her unmasking, Anna and her partner might 
have lost us the war. 



CHAPTER TEN 


HOUSEWIFE SPY 

.Another wartime case in England was just as intriguin g , if 
not quite as important. Like all spy episodes, it carries its lessons. 

One of the least satisfactory questions in the Mata Hari case 
was ivhy she became a spy. Neither patriotism nor lack of money 
was the answer: we hazarded vanity, or love of power, as possibilities. 
The Isle of Wight case added unusual interest to the problem of 
why people become spies. 

Writers of spy records can be misled by their own enthusiasm or 
imagination: or by the demand of some readers for sensation: but 
occasionally facts —even facts proved in a court of law —can be mis¬ 
leading. 

A serious warning can be found in the case of Mrs. O’Grady, the 
only woman to be sentenced to death in Britain for espionage during 
the second World War. Some writers called her ‘ Sweet Rosie 
O’Grady’, but her Christian names were Dorothy Pamela: nor was 
her personality romantic—she was middle-aged, bespectacled, short 
and somewhat dumpy. She lived with her eminently respectable 
husband, a retired fireman, in Sandown, Isle of Wight: to supplement 
his pension Mrs. O’Grady took in a few paying guests. 

Everything about her was commonplace. Tradesmen and neigh¬ 
bours noticed nothing at all unusual about her. She made no 
friends during her two years stay on the island: her acquaintances 
noticed only her fondness for long walks, accompanied by a dog, a 
black retriever—but such a pastime is regarded in England as highly 
commendable. 

When the war began, her husband returned to the fire service, 
and worked gallantly through many a blitz. Mrs. O’Grady remained 
at Sandown. She did not seem to be particularly interested in the 
war: she seldom discussed it with her acquaintances—certainly she 
never showed the faintest sign of Nazi leanings. 

The Isle of Wight was, of course, well defended. If the expected 
German invasion were indeed launched, the island would certainly 
be one of its first objectives. Hence the cliffs were festooned with 
belts of barbed wire, and the beaches mined. Save for some specified 
areas, both were forbidden to all but defence units. The island 
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also housed important anti-aircraft units, vital to the defence of 
Portsmouth and Southampton. 

One day Mrs. O’Grady was found by two soldiers in a forbidden 
area. They demanded to see her identity card, and warned her to 
be more careful. There the matter might have ended, but one of 
the men noticed a small paper swastika pinned to her lapel. He 
took her to his commanding officer, who summoned a policeman. 

Now the character of the case rapidly changed. Mrs. O’Grady 
might have been merely a foolish woman seeking a secluded spot 
in a prohibited zone: but confronted with the policeman she sud¬ 
denly began an impassioned defence of Hitler and the Nazis. 

This, however, was not a crime: and her offence of penetrating 
a barbed-wire entanglement was at the most a misdemeanour. The 
policeman took down particulars, and Mrs. O’Grady was allowed to 

g°- 

But now she was watched. She continued her walks, and it was 
noticed that she favoured the neighbourhood of the defences. She 
made notes and rough sketches. She was remarkably careless—she 
even dropped some of these. 

She was not arrested: this is seldom the practice in the early 
stages of an espionage case. The counter-spies on her trail wished 
to discover her confederates, and her method of communication with 
the Germans. In this they failed completely. 

The shadowing might have continued—but Mrs. O Grady 
abruptly switched to sabotage, cutting telephone wires between the 
island and the mainland. This was, of course, a very serious offence, 


and she was arrested. ( 

Yet the authorities were still very anxious to trap her confederates: 
hence she was not accused of sabotage, but only of approaching a 
prohibited area. She was remanded on bail for a fortnight—and 
promptly disappeared! 

Yet it is difficult to escape from an island—as many a Parkhurst 
convict has discovered. The boats were, of course, watched, and 
Mrs. O'Grady was trapped at Yarmouth. Now the trifling charge 
about prohibited areas was dropped, and she was charged with 

activities on behalf of the enemy. 

She was tried at Winchester —in camera, as is usual in espionage 

cases, but details of the trial became known later. The evidence 
was conclusive: she was proved to have wandered consistently in 
and near defence areas: a search of her house revealed voluminous 
-and accurate!-notes on the island’s defences: and there was 
ample evidence of the cutting of the telephone wires. She was 

found guilty and condemned to death. 

Here then, was a case in which a writer could let himself go. 
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He could emphasize the danger—Spies in our Midst—of her 
activities: he could point out that the dangerous German spies 
were not glamorous blondes but middle-aged ordinary women like 
Mrs. O’Grady: or, from another angle, he could emphasize the 
clumsiness of her work—evidently her spy training had been very 
inefficient. He could have legitimately dramatized the whole 
episode, occurring at a moment when the danger of invasion was 
very real and air raids were constant. 

Many writers did. Long after the war the case of Mrs. O’Grady 
was frequently quoted. She was described as * Hitler’s No. 1 English 
Spy ’, 4 The Woman Spy who could have Lost the War ’, and by many 
similar phrases—all on the basis, not of the customary hearsay or 
legend, but on the solid fact of a trial and condemnation in a 
British court. 


11 

The popular newspapers asked no questions. Mrs. O’Grady was 
a gift, a ready-made sensation. 

Strangely, the only people not quite happy were the experienced 
men who had brought her to trial. They had proved their case 
beyond any possibility of doubt, but it still left too much unexplained 
for their liking. Why had Mrs. O’Grady done all this? They had 
completely failed to establish contact between her and German 
agents. (She had, it is true, produced one dramatic story—that a 
German submarine used to lie off shore and send an agent in a 
rubber dinghy to visit her, but no corroborative evidence had been 
discovered.) Why had she behaved so foolishly, keeping notes of 
her activities at home—and even leaving visiting cards, in the shape 
of paper swastikas, in the prohibited places she had visited? 

They may have been relieved when Mrs. O’Grady appealed—with 
partial success. The charges of treachery, carrying the death 
sentence, were quashed: it had been proved that she had collected 
military information, but not that she had passed it to the enemy. 
Her sentence was reduced to one of fourteen years' imprisonment. 

M.I.5 counted it as one of its least satisfactory cases, with too many 
unexplained loose ends. But the sequel was even more remarkable. 

Mrs. O’Grady was unexpectedly released in February, 1950. Then 
she explained that the whole case was nothing more than a huge 
joke! 
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III 

Mrs. Dorothy Pamela O’Grady was a not unusual and pathetic 
type, an exhibitionist. She was insignificant; no one ever took any 
notice of her: like so many of her kind, she longed for the limelight. 
Since it did not come from her abilities or personality, she strove 
to achieve it dramatically. As a child she wrote ‘ confessions ’ that 
she had killed her mother, and left them where teachers would find 
them. Actually, she was very fond of her mother—who was still 
alive! But “I hoped that they would hang me.” 

Had a psychiatrist been present at her trial, and had this evidence 
been forthcoming, he would have drawn definite conclusions. Mrs. 
O’Grady’s type is quite common in all grades of society. 

When her husband returned to his fire-fighting duties, her only 
companion was Rob, the black retriever. It was to give the dog his 
daily swim that she began to penetrate the defences! 

Then a casual incident prompted a new tack. Like many people 
of the day, she pinned paper flags—Allied and swastikas—on maps, 
to indicate the ebb and flow of war. One day, while reading within 
a belt of barbed wire, she noticed that a paper swastika had become 
entangled in her hair: she pinned it to her lapel—to be noticed 
by the observant soldier. J 

She felt very important when she was taken to an officer: and 
even more so when the policeman was summoned. “ I realized that 
they thought I was a spy. Right, I would give them something to 
think about! 

Hence she began a lengthy adulation of Hitler. “ To my delight 
the constable took it all down.” 

Now the joke developed. Until this moment it had been merely 
a question of defying regulations so that the dog should have his 
swim, but now her exhibitionist urge grew irresistible—especially 
when she found that she was being observed. She deliberately made 
for defence positions, sketched them—and left a paper swastika as 
her card. Some of her sketches were very accurate, even indicating 

the numbers of soldiers engaged. 

The urge prompted her to more dramatic exploits, culminating 
in cutting the telephone wires. “ I longed to be arrested, she said 
—and continued to advertise her achievements. 

With such a mentality, it was natural that she should disappear 
when she was remanded—anything to make the case more serious, 
the publicity more intense. She dropped more swastikas in signifi¬ 
cant places: she even forged an identity card. 

But when her trial approached she grew frightened and was 
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tempted to confess. “ But I hardened and looked forward to the 
trial as a huge thrill.” 

‘‘I enjoyed every moment of it,” she said, later: especially when 
it was revealed that, since her notes might have been passed to the 
enemy, the defensive scheme of the Isle of Wight had had to be 
changed, at a huge cost to the British taxpayer. 

“The excitement of being tried for my life was intense.” The 
“ supreme moment ” came when the judge assumed the ' black cap 
Unlike many exhibitionists, Mrs. O'Grady had a sense of humour: 
“ the piece of black cloth was not straight, but dangled over the 
judge’s eye. I was giggling inside.” 

She was apparently disappointed to learn that she was to be 
hanged—being ‘ shot at dawn' sounded much more dramatic. 

In front of her jailers, she still talked about her activities as a 
spy. But her pose is revealed at every turn. At her appeal, " it 
hurt me that not once did any of the judges even turn to look at 
me! ” Pure exhibitionism. But when the death sentence was 
quashed, she became hysterical. 

The joke had reached its climax: now it began to wear thin 
within the humdrum solidity of prison walls. After a few months 
she wrote to her husband disclosing the true story: her letter was, 
of course, read by the authorities, and the M.I.5 experts were 
perhaps relieved to know that their reservations about the case had 
been justified. 

The endless boredom of prison life is a salutary corrective to 
exhibitionism—there is no one to take any notice of you. Mrs. 
O'Grady wrote to the Home Secretary, making a full confession. 
Her letter was acknowledged, but no more. Her story might be 
true, but she had occasioned costly alterations in defence schemes, 
and she had cut telephone wires at a critical time. The official 
sense of humour is notoriously lacking: it fails to see the joke in 
such circumstances. 

Her husband—who, of course, had known nothing of her pseudo¬ 
spy activities—stood by her loyally. This affected her: he was now 
getting old, and needed her care. So in November, 1949, she made 
a desperate appeal to the Home Secretary. This time he decided 
that she had been adequately punished for her folly. 

At the time her case was represented as thrilling drama. Now 
that all the facts are known, it reveals itself as tragedy. “ All my 
life I had never been anything,” Mrs. O’Grady explained. “ I have 
always been insignificant. I never had a close friend, not even at 
school. I felt tremendously bucked when I saw that they thought me 
clever enough to be a spy. It made me feel somebody instead of 
just an ordinary seaside landlady.” 
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I V 

Mrs. O’Grady was the outstanding example of the exhibitionist 
nuisance. Yet she was only one of tens of thousands—the majority, 
I regret to say, women. Of those who reported spy alarms—‘ flash¬ 
ing lights ’, ‘ suspicious behaviour or mysterious sparks from 
chimneys, nearly 70 per cent were women—a large proportion of 
them insignificant or friendless. This tragedy of human frailty was a 
liability in wartime: each case had to be investigated—the total 
cost must have been tremendous, and the constant repetition of the 
exhibitionist yarns had deteriorating effects on morale. The 
problem is more for the psychiatrist than for the police. 

The case reveals another point of comparison with the Mata Hari 
affair. A common French viewpoint to-day is that she was tried as 
directed by law, properly condemned on the evidence, and sentenced 
to death. But Mrs. O’Grady was also tried legally, quite properly 
condemned on the evidence, and sentenced to death. However, not 
for a century have we actually executed a woman spy. The French, 
more logical, consider that the case at issue is the spying, not the 
sex of the spy. So Mata Hari was executed, but our own women 
spies have escaped this penalty at the last moment. The warning 
to prospective Olga Powlovskas appears to be obvious: if they are 
to be caught, they should arrange for this to happen in England 
rather than in France. 
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LIGHT OF WOMANHOOD 

]\^[ a t a H a r i complained bitterly of imitators who ‘ stole ’ her 
dances. Had she lived, she would have had something to say about 
the women spies in fact or fiction who borrowed her methods or 
achievements, real or legendary. And one can imagine her indigna¬ 
tion if she had learned that a woman had filched her ‘ Eye of the 
Morning’ type of publicity background! 

Consider, for example, the story of Noor-un-Lisa—‘ Light of 
Womanhood ’. Her father was Imayat-Khan, an Indian mystic and 
musician, a descendant of the famous Tippoo Sahib, the Sultan of 
Mysore, who made a treaty with Warren Hastings, but who was 
evenually killed at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799. Her mother 
was an American lady, a relative of Mrs. Baker Eddy, the founder 
of Christian Science. And Noor was born in the Kremlin at 
Moscow! 

Her mother’s presence there at the time when her delivery was due 
was in itself a romance. Imayat-Khan had been asked by the chief 
of the Sufi Moslem sect to make its creed known to the West. He 
and his wife arrived in Russia in 1913, and were entertained by the 
Tsar in the Kremlin. There, on January 1st, 1914, their daughter 
was born. 

This story leaves Mata Hari’s temple very much in the cold. But 

surely it is not my purpose to suggest that Noor, born in romantic 

circumstances, became a spy? She did—a British spy, born in 

the Kremlin! For the background I have outlined is absolutely 
true. 

Imayat-Khan and his family left Russia before the Revolution 
and eventually settled near Paris—though he established the Inter¬ 
national Headquarters of the Sufi movement in Geneva. 1 He died 
in 1927, and his widow brought up her family in France. 

After studies at the Sorbonne, Noor began to write stories for 

1 Sufiism dates from the second century of Islam, and was applied to men and 
women who adopted an ascetic or quictistic way of life. It passed into mysticism— 
e\eiy aspiration was centred in the inward life of dying to self and living in God. 
t evolved into many shades of opinion, and spread to other than Moslem lands, 
ome of its forms developed into the exciting ecstasies of dervishism, using music 
and hypnotic suggestion: others remained closer to its original idea of contempla¬ 
tion and pure life and thought. 
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the French Children s Hour, and published many children’s stories. 

(A selection in English, Twenty Jataka Tales, was published by 

Harrap in 1939.) Just before the war she founded a new children’s 
newspaper, Bel Age. 

In 1940, during the Battle of France, she came with her mother to 
England. Her inclinations had led her towards non-combatant 

service, but now she joined the W.A.A.F. and was trained as a wire¬ 
less operator. 

She was almost bi-lingual in French and English, and was asked 
to volunteer for special service. Before she had completed her train¬ 
ing, a Resistance cell in Paris needed a radio operator very urgently. 
Noor was selected, and flown out by night by a ‘Black Lysander ’ 
aircraft. In the rush, all arrangements went wrong—there was no 
one to meet her: and, owing to her incomplete training and lack 
of prepared ‘ background ’, it was amazing that she was not trapped 
by the Germans at an early stage. 

But when they later raided the ‘ cell ’ which she served, by accident 
she was the only survivor. The Germans had infiltrated agents 
inside the Resistance movement, which was now disorganized by 
constant raids. For three months Noor carried almost the full strain 
of radio work in Paris. 

In private life she had been a shy and nervous girl, but the 
crisis proved her courage. And her wit: once she was travelling 
on the Paris underground when a German soldier demanded 
to know what was in her suitcase. It contained her radio trans¬ 
mitter! 

However, she calmly said that she was carrying part of a cinema 
projector—and opened the case to show him! He was no mechanic, 
and when he saw the maze of wires and bulbs he was quite con¬ 
vinced. 

On another occasion a German officer helped her to fix up her 
aerial—for a conventional receiver, he thought, of course—but 
actually for her transmitter. 2 

Then she was betrayed to the Gestapo by a French woman traitor. 
The Germans believed that they had captured an important 
prisoner, and used every method to induce her to speak. They 
failed. Neither prison, concentration camp nor torture could 
weaken the indomitable spirit of this frail girl. After months 
of suffering and solitary confinement, she was executed by the 

Germans. . . 

She was posthumously awarded the George Cross: the citation 

ended: ‘ Assistant Section Officer Imayat-Khan displayed the most 

a The full and fascinating story of Noor’s experiences can be read in Madeleine, 
by Jean Ovcrton-I ullcr. 1 Madeleine * was Noor’s operational pseudonym. 
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conspicuous courage, both moral and physical, over a period of more 
than twelve months.’ 

It is customary to dub every modern woman agent ‘a second 
Mata Hari The real background of Noor-un-Lisa Imayat-Khan 
was as romantic as Mata Hari’s invented legend, but in every other 
respect there is no point of comparison between the international 
courtesan and the brave, sincere, retiring woman who gave her life 
for the cause in which she believed. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE CAVELL COMPARISON 

I 

In March, 1928, the satirical German magazine Kladderadalsch 
published a cartoon which attracted wide comment. It included 
two drawings, identical save for the uniforms of the soldiers drawn 
up to shoot a woman prisoner. Under the first picture the caption 
read: “ Execution of Miss Cavell by the Germans. Voice of public 
opinion : ‘Murderers of Women! Barbarians! Down with the 
Boches! And under the second: “Execution of Mata Hari by 
the French. Voice of public opinion : ‘Death to the spies! Long 
live France! Down with the Boches! 

This, the Germans claimed, was typical of the hypocritical 
Western attitude. They consistently represented the two cases as 
similar: the French, like their Allies, had called to the skies when 
the Germans ‘ murdered ’ Nurse Cavell: then they killed Mata Hari 
and attempted to justify themselves by the very negation of their 
former arguments. So far as I can trace this is still the German 
outlook. 1 Hence a little memory-refreshing on the Cavell case 
might be useful. 

The early stages of the first World War were utterly confusing. 
The German armies marched across Southern Belgium; but as they 
pressed into France, thousands of Allied soldiers were left behind— 
wounded left on the field, or stragglers cut off by the rapid advance. 
Some of these were rounded up by the Germans: others made for 
the coast, still in Allied hands, or for Holland. 

As soon as they were able to occupy Belgium in force, the Germans 
took stern measures to cope with this menace. They were, of course, 
quite entitled to do so. Every British, French or Belgian soldier 
who escaped was a gain to the Allies—a gain indeed, for most of 
the men involved in the first battles were regular troops. The 
second consideration was not mentioned by the British but was 

1 1 made enquiries in German governmental quarters, and got the reply that 
there was now no official German attitude relative to Mata Hari and the problem 
of her having been a German spy or not. “ It would seem therefore that m 
analysing this problem you will have to rely on the accounts given in the past. 

As I have shown, these have been emphatic in their denials of their employment 
of Mata Hari, and exclusive of the death of Nurse Cavell. 
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constantly emphasized by the Germans—a trained soldier who had 
kept his eyes open could give invaluable information about the 
German forces if he could escape to his own country. 

But if it were natural for the Germans to attempt to protect 
their rear, it was equally natural that Belgian patriots should 
attempt to thwart them. A dozen loose organizations sprang up, 
their objective being to rescue Allied soldiers and to pass them to 
safety. The Germans issued a stern warning: anyone harbouring 
wounded or unwounded men was liable to execution. The Belgians 
ignored this. Once the Germans occupied the coast, the patriots 
organized escape routes into Holland. There had always been a 
great deal of smuggling across the frontier, and now local smugglers 
were enlisted as guides, leading groups of men to safety. Later this 
activity was not confined to soldiers, but included young Belgians 
anxious to join their country's army. 

At the outbreak of war a forty-eight-year-old Englishwoman, 
Edith Cavell, was the principal of a training school for nurses in 
Brussels. The city was soon involved—not in the actual fighting, 
but its effects. Thousands of Allied wounded streamed into it: all 
regular hospital resources were soon exhausted. Occupants of 
private houses volunteered to take in wounded soldiers, who were 
tended by visiting nurses. Miss Cavell found herself in charge of a 
large number of such cases. 

At first she was concerned only with saving the lives of her 
patients. But then Belgian patriots—and a British colonel— 
suggested that it was a pity that the recovered men should be sent 
to German prisoner-of-war camps, especially as they were very badly 
needed at home. So the ‘ Cavell organization ’ was born. 

There was nothing formal about it, and no headquarters. It 
worked in liaison with other groups, mostly Belgian. Nurse Cavell 
began to hide wounded soldiers in private houses, and herself tended 
them. When they were well, she passed them to another organiza¬ 
tion which supplied money, false papers, and guides over the 
frontier. One group alone led 3,000 men over the Dutch frontier 
within four months. 

Unlike the Mata Hari case, that of Miss Cavell is quite clear. She 
was never a spy of any sort: she defied the German regulations in 
hiding men and sending them to safety: and the Germans were the 
masters. 

Hundreds of men, mostly British, were saved by the Cavell 
organization. It had been in action for nearly a year when, in 
August, 1915, the Germans broke into it. 
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Several traitors, French and Belgian, have been accused at different 
times of having betrayed Nurse Cavell to the Germans. One of 
them, Gaston Quien, was sentenced to death by the French in 1919, 
but the sentence was commuted to imprisonment. He was released 
in 1936, still protesting his innocence. 

One authority who has investigated the many stories 2 believes 
that the betrayal was the result of one of those accidents almost 
inherent in amateur and improvised organizations. A gallant 
Belgian, Philippe Baueg, had done invaluable work of equally vital 
character: under the German noses he printed and distributed La 
Libre Belgique, which was of enormous value in sustaining Belgian 
morale. The Germans naturally made every effort to trace its home 
and director, and at last counter-spies got suspicious of Baueg. They 
suddenly arrested him, and raided his home. There they caught 
one of his associates, a woman, who unhappily had a ‘ distribution 
list ’ of sub-agents in her possession. This was, of course, the end of 
Baueg organization—which had on many occasions worked closely 
with Nurse Cavell. Her arrest, and that of more than thirty Belgian 
patriots, followed four days later. Some of the amateur agents fell 
to an old trick—the Germans told each, separately, that all the 
others had confessed so as to escape the death penalty: a few of the 
unfortunates were thus persuaded to talk, and the Germans had 
plenty of evidence. 

The prisoners were tried in a group. Eight were acquitted—the 
Germans maintain that this exhibits the fairness of the trial: three 
were condemned to death and immediately reprieved. But Edith 
Cavell and Philippe Baueg were to suffer the extreme penalty. 

There was no question of innocence—Nurse Cavell admitted 
frankly what she had been doing: under the martial law which the 
Germans had the right to impose the sentence was just. Its wisdom 
was quite another matter. 

American and Spanish diplomats intervened on Nurse Cavell’s 
behalf, but were rebuffed. Then the unfortunate nurse was hustled 
to execution—sentenced one day, shot three mornings later. This 
barbarity shocked world opinion. Mata Hari was allowed by the 
French more than three months for her appeals. 

The Germans claim that, like the French two years later, they 
had to make an example. The leakage of men and information was 
very serious: further, the organization was now also working in 
reverse; as the smuggler guides took soldiers out, they conducted 

2 Richard W. Rohan in The Story of Secret Service, previously quoted. 
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spies and saboteurs back. This may have been true, but Nurse 
Cavell was not concerned with it. 

The Germans also claim that the British wanted Nurse Cavell to 
be shot. The war was not going well, and the execution of a 
patriotic woman would have wonderful propaganda value. They 
point out that at this period recruiting in Britain was still voluntary, 
and in the weeks following Nurse Cavell’s death men flocked to the 
colours in greatly increased numbers. 

There is only one extraneous item to support the contention. A 
French agent, Joseph Crozier, was in charge of an espionage organi¬ 
zation centred on Rotterdam. He relates 3 that he had been success¬ 
ful in rescuing agents from Belgian jails. Now he oflered to attempt 
to rescue Nurse Cavell. It would be expensive—a thousand pounds, 
he estimated—but he was optimistic about the prospects. But the 
British turned down the plan on the grounds that the cost was too 
high 1 

At least there was no doubt about the propaganda value of the 
execution, and it was skilfully exploited. Later the Germans learned 
their lesson. They shot Nurse Cavell, Captain Fryatt, and other 
patriots, and on purely legal grounds their actions could be justified. 
But when they captured Louise de Bettignies, a woman spy of great 
courage and ingenuity, they condemned her only to a prison 
sentence. 

Mr. Asquith, British Prime Minister at the time of the Cavell 
tragedy, spoke boldly: "No matter how long the war lasts, those 
responsible for the crime committed on Miss Cavell will be punished, 
however highly placed they may be." 

But were they? If not, why not? These are German questions. 


111 

Yet it is a poor comparison which the Germans strive to make—a 
patriotic and honourable English nurse, doing her best for her 
fellow-countrymen, and an international courtesan with scarcely a 
redeeming feature who had entangled herself in the web of espion¬ 
age. Yet almost every German apologist attempts to justify the 
execution of Nurse Cavell by quoting the case of Mata Hari. They 
blame ‘misunderstandings’ on British sentimentality, in that we 
did not shoot women spies. 

It may be that both women were finally the victims of circum¬ 
stances: the Germans wanted to intimidate their subject popula¬ 
tions, the French wanted to stimulate their own. The only 

3 In the Enemy's Country (Knopf, 1931). 
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comparison is in the courage of the two women at the moment of 
death; but even here there is a marked contrast. Mata Hari could 
be annoyed about hat-pins or joke about the lack of return tickets 
to the station of Death, but never in a thousand years would she 
have thought to say: “But this I would say, standing as I do in 
view of God and eternity; I realize that patriotism is not enough. I 
must have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone.” 
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M ost of the additional cases we have examined bear directly or 
indirectly on the Mata Hari legend or trial. True, they add to our 
confusion rather than to our convictions; some favour Mata Hari’s 
pleas, while others lend support to the prosecution. 

We can briefly recapitulate the affair in an endeavour at clarifica¬ 
tion. 

1. A good deal of hearsay evidence was admitted at the trial—the 
sunken transports, Mata Hari’s supposed relations with the German 
Crown Prince, and the like. No proof was advanced—but the letter 
of Commandant Chatin shows that the rumours did affect the minds 
of the court. Other cases (like the Sosnowski affair) show that 
legends about women spies seem to adopt a stylized form, and that 
Crown Princes are peculiarly liable to be involved in it. No court 
should ever consider suggestions on such flimsy pretexts. 

2. Mata Hari was seen with Herr von Jagow, the Berlin chief of 
police, on the day war was declared. She admitted this: he was a 
‘ friend ’—he had passed the costumes for her dancing exhibition. 
If, later, he became implicated in Secret Service activity, was that 
her fault? 

3. He arranged to pay her 30,000 marks. Other similar payments 
were mentioned, but the only one proved was that of 15,000 francs 
arranged from Madrid in 1917. 

The French prosecutor argued that this was payment for espion¬ 
age. Mata Hari declared that the payments were the price of her 
favours. One of her lovers had put her on his list of agents so that 
she could be paid for her amorous services from official funds. Other 
lovers later used this convenient method. 

The court dismissed this apparently fantastic plea. But at the 
very moment one of France’s own agents, Madame Marthe Richer, 
was doing precisely the same thing in Madrid—using one of the 
very German officers whom Mata Hari had named! This surely 
invalidates the French refusal to believe her story—which certainly 
might be true. She always wanted money—and would not be at all 
particular as to how she obtained it. 

The enterprising Captain Sosnowski not only paid his mistresses 
out of Polish espionage funds—he invented fictitious woman agents 
to augment his expense allowances! 

»79 
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The French ‘ estimate ’ was that in all the Germans paid Mata 
Hari from 60,000 to 75,000 francs. They do not say over what 
period, but the legend declares that she began to spy in 1907. 
£2,400 to £3,000 would not be an exaggerated payment for ten 
years’ spying; nor would it be much for a society prostitute’s fees 
also over a long period. 

4. Mata Hari was accused of leaving the wartime security of Holland 
to come to ‘ the entrenched camp of Paris ’. Her explanation was 
that she was short of money and wanted to sell the contents of her 
Neuilly villa—which she did. The prosecutor could not prove 
otherwise. 

5. But, the task accomplished, she did not return to Holland. 
Why? 

Here follows the most remarkable feature of the case—the story 
of her nursing the blinded Russian Captain Marov, which was 
admitted by the court, but which was not true. The episode does 
not create great confidence in the court’s precision or ability. 

6. While at Vittel, it was alleged, she gained information about the 
Allied offensive of 1916. She admitted hearing military gossip: she 
could not avoid this: I heard plenty myself at precisely the same 
time. 

She was also accused of collecting details of French methods of 
landing spies behind the German lines. This she denied. No proof 
was offered—and Vittel was not the centre of the organization 
involved and had no known connection with it—certainly not with 
its detailed execution. 

7. The information she gained at Vittel was transmitted to Amster¬ 
dam via the Dutch ‘ diplomatic bag ’, the prosecutor claimed. Her 
letters purported to be written to her family, but actually went to 
a German chief of espionage. 

Challenged, she admitted that she wrote to the man occasionally, 
since he was one of her ex-lovers. But she denied that she sent him 
any military information—she had none to send. 

“We have proof that you did I 

This, according to a witness of the scene, Commandant Massard, 
was the sentence which first cracked Mata Hari s defence she stain 
mered and went pale. But the ‘ proof ’ was not offered to the court 
—no letters or photographs of them. Only the demeanour o t e 
prisoner could be reckoned as evidence adverse to her. 

8. “When about to be arrested, you offered to spy for France! 

Her reply was that (a) she loved France, ( b ) she had no money. 

Both statements were demonstrably true. 

q. “ What did you do for France? ’’ .. 

“ I gave information about German submarines oft Morocco. 
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“ But how did you know about such things if you were not in 
contact with the enemy? ” 

By inference, the court admitted that she had given information 
about German submarines. (The Sosnowski case suggests that the 
Germans might indeed have been prepared to pay a big price to get 
Mata Hari installed in the French Secret Service.) She claimed that 
she had picked up the information from German gossip. That was 
possible: ‘careless talk’, fortunately, is no British monopoly. The 
explanation is far more credible than the French accusation of gain¬ 
ing secrets of air landings at Vittel. 

10. Next came the episode of the Sixth Man. Here Mata Hari’s 
defence was weak. She 4 could not remember ’ what she had done 
with the list of the six agents. For once she was not alert—she had 
been to Madrid and England, allowing plenty of opportunities 
for the list to be stolen. (She could have claimed that the English 
stole it—they certainly searched her belongings!) 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Sixth Man was executed does not 
prove that Mata Hari betrayed him. He was engaged in a very 
precarious profession, with dozens of chances of exposure. 

Mata Hari knew that she was under suspicion—French agents at 
Vittel had made that clear. Would she be so foolish as to pass the 
list to the Germans when any action they took on it would certainly 
incriminate her? 

And, knowing that she had betrayed the man to the Germans, 
and had thus incriminated herself, would she have been so insanely 
reckless as to leave the security of Madrid to return to certain arrest 
in Paris? 

n. Commandant Massard admits frankly that up to this stage the 
evidence against Mata Hari was inconclusive. Then came the 
Madrid-Amsterdam radiograms, picked up and deciphered in Paris. 

Here judgment is difficult in the absence of the actual text of the 
telegrams. We have to rely on the memory of two men who did see 
them, and whose accounts differ. To me General Cartier is the more 
precise witness. He suggested that the telegram from Madrid 
reported the arrival of H.21, who was now enlisted in the French 
service. What was to be done with her? 

The German spy-master in Antwerp replied that Mata Hari had 
been a good agent before the war, but had done nothing since. 

This is important. For one thing, peace-time espionage is never 
rated as serious as that of war: further, there was no suggestion that 
Mata Hari had ever spied against France—the telegram might refer 
to her services as a seductive hostess to Middle Eastern visitors to 
Berlin. 

Nevertheless, the Antwerp spy-master saw the possibilities of a 
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woman who had infiltrated herself into the French Intelligence 
organization. He had no immediate instructions for her, but 
authorized the payment of 15,000 francs. 

This might explain the suggestion of one German writer that 
Mata Hari was not a German spy, but might possibly have become 
one. 

As we have seen, she herself claimed that the money was arranged 
by Lieutenant von Krohn as a payment for personal services. A 
few months later he was using precisely the same method with 
Madame Richer! 

And Commandant Massard admitted that the court was offered 
no evidence, much less proof, of how the French 

(a) got to know of Mata Hari’s correspondence with Amsterdam, 

( b ) and that Mata Hari’s code number was H.21, 

(c) deciphered the telegrams, 

(1 d ) the court was not even told which neutral legation was con¬ 
cerned ! 

We might recall that whereas Massard believed that the court’s 
verdict was decided by the Madrid telegrams, General Cartier affirms 
that he would not have condemned Mata Hari on that evidence 
alone. 

Mata Hari had no moral scruples at all: she would have spied 
for either side or for both if the inducement was strong enough. 
Yet the French prosecutor had to prove that she did, in fact, spy for 
the Germans. Did he succeed? 

In all, the court proceedings supply ample ground for suspicion, 
but very little amounting to proof. Certainly there was any amount 
of room for that ‘ reasonable doubt ’ which features in a British 
judge’s summing-up. 

12. The Germans have consistently denied that Mata Hari was their 
spy.' This cannot be accepted as evidence, however—they denied 
and still deny that Captain Sosnowski was a German agent, whereas 
it was conclusively proved that he was! But this does not prove 
that Mata Hari was so implicated. The German comparison of the 
Mata Hari case with that of Nurse Cavell is, of course, absurd. 

13. The Lady Doctor, though a reliable witness, spoke of Mata Hari 
as a spy recruit in 1915—an incompetent one at that. If this 1S 
true, it contradicts the Amsterdam telegram about Mata Haris 
services, and the fact that her number H.21 indicated pre-war 

enrolment. . T 

The ‘ death-bed confessions ’ of Anna Maria Lesser can, 1 tmnk, 

be discounted. This lady’s adventures were always grossly exagger- 

ated, and borrowed freely from the Mata Hari legend. Further, 
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the ravings of a drug addict can scarcely be admitted as evidence. 
(Again, to emphasize the confusion, what she claimed was not 
impossible!) 

14. I have suggested that the execution of Mata Hari could have 
been political—that she may have been a scapegoat for the French 
failings which had denied victory. Scapegoats are not unknown: 
Dreyfus was one. So were Baroness von Berg and Frau von 
Natzmer. They were convicted by a * People’s Court ’ as part of a 
build-up of Sosnowski as a Polish hero, so that he could be infiltrated 
as a German agent into the headquarters of Polish Intelligence. But 
after their formal ‘ conviction ’ they could have quietly disappeared: 
instead, they were executed—as a political blow against the German 
aristocracy. 

The Sosnowski case is indeed worthy of study from many angles. 
In the Mata Hari affair it often appears that the fact is stranger 
than the fiction. In the Sosnowski case this phenomenon can be 
proved I 

15. Secret Service is secret. Spy-masters never mingle with their spies 
—above all, are never seen with them: very often spies do not even 
know their spy-masters. But Mata Hari never attempted to conceal 
her friendship with German Intelligence officers, appearing blatantly 
in public with them. Did this indicate recklessness or innocence? 
Mata Hari was a very clever and calculating woman, always seeking 
her own advantage. Knowing that she was suspected by the French, 
would she have flaunted her German friends unless her relations 


with them were ‘innocent’—from the espionage point of view? 
She consistently argued that she was a courtesan, not a spy. Her 
conduct is compatible with the first, but not with the second. 

16. Mata Hari was convicted of passing information to the Germans. 
But nothing happened to the men who had revealed the information 
to her! Did they in fact do so? The only one produced at the 
trial swore that she never asked a leading question—they discussed 
Indian art. Even General M^ssimy denied that he had ever dis¬ 
cussed military affairs with her. If no one gave Mata Hari informa¬ 
tion, she could scarcely have passed it to the Germans! 

Although largely concerning her amorous adventures, a perusal 
of the 4 confession ’ she dictated to Georges de Parcq might be 
revealing. As present information stands, it is difficult to decide 
whether Mata Hari was innocent or guilty. It is not at all difficult 
to decide whether she was proved guilty. 

There are plenty of excuses for suspecting a political background 
to Mata Hari’s fate. General Nivelle and his backers had to find an 
excuse for the failure of the offensive which was to have ended the 
war. The politician chosen as a scapegoat was M. Malvy—and 
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Mata Hari was admirably suited to tarnish his reputation in the 
popular mind. Hence she had to be treated drastically, to emphasize 
the heinous nature of her offences—and, consequently, the treacher¬ 
ous oudook of her friends. 
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Mata Hari was not a sympathetic character: there can be no 
question of presenting her as a romantic heroine. But a courtesan 
—even a spy—is entitled to justice, and though my account may not 
be complete it will have raised too many doubts for comfortable 
conscience. 

The first essential is to dismiss all memories of the legend and its 
subsidiaries—which, I hope, I have suitably exposed. This task is 
difficult enough, for her story has,been accepted as part of ‘ history' 
—the stories of other women spies will have shown how it has 
permeated their reputed achievements or even influenced their real 
activities. 

My record will also have revealed espionage for what it necessarily 
is—a dirty business. (Incidentally, psychologists will have noticed 
that many of the principals involved were victims of unhappy or 
tragic marriages.) 

The atmosphere of the hour must be taken into account to be 
fair to the French court. The influence of defeat and mutiny must 
have militated against impartial judgment—for Mata Hari appeared 
as one of the reasons for the current distresses. No court is infallible. 
There is no need to turn to the Dreyfus case—an English judge 
sentenced Mrs. O’Grady to death after a conviction on evidence 
which appeared absolutely incontrovertible—but which was not! 
The eventual explanation was so fantastic that it probably would 
not have been accepted even if it had been offered at the trial: yet 

it was true. . , 

We are now clear of the unhappy atmosphere which almost 

certainly affected the French court martial—and the other processes 
which might have granted a reprieve. Yet we ourselves have been 
so affected by the voluminous writings about Mata Hari that our 
impartiality might be impaired. I have shown the fallibility of 
the many accounts purporting to be serious. Indeed, so far as Mata 
Hari is concerned we could add a phrase to the Irishman’s aphorism: 
Believe nothing that you hear, nothing that you see, and precious 

little of what you read. 

It may be that the French have more definite proofs of tne 
woman's guilt than they have ever made known—or were produced 
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at the trial. If so, they should be revealed—there can be nothing 
4 secret ’ about them after such a lapse of time. If not, there is a case 
for a complete re-examination of the Mata Hari affair. She was no 
Joan of Arc, but her claim to justice is as strong. The French need 
have no fears—it is a sign not of weakness but of strength to admit 
that you may have been wrong. Until a formal reassessment is made 
possible, I imagine that many people will favour the old Scottish 
verdict of * Not proven 
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